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CHAPTER L 


THK LOGIC OF PRACTICE. 


“ There isf or rather there ought to he, a logic of the will^ as 
well as of the underdandlng.^' 


Benfchttm. 


§ 76. 1. Pure Logic is that* system of forms which 
•voluntary redintegration necessarily and universally 
assumes, or that abstract method which it follows, in 
its process. Necessity, as has been shown continually 
in “ Time and Space,” is but the subjective correlate 
or subjective aspect of universality. Whatever forms 
or whatever n;^ethod voluntary redintegration takes 
universally, without exceptibn in any instance, these 
are its necessary forms or method. Hence the laws 
of pure logic arb discovered solely by metaphysic, 
that is, by 3taphy8ical analysis of the process of 
voluntary redintegration, and discovered in or as be- 
longing inseparably to that- process. This discovery 
is, what was attempted in Chapter vii. of “ Time and 
Space,” where the concept-form or^the postulates of 
logic were shown to arise froth the operation of voli- 
in the forms of time and space, which are the 
element in vail consciousness and in all its per- 
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n. ceptions. Pure logic, which makes abstraction of all 
particuhlllr aim or content of volition, and is applic- 

Ttein«th«d able solely to voluntary redintearration as %uch, no 

of volition. . , i . .1 t 1 ” 

matter what the redintegrated representations may 
be, contains only such abstract and general forms of 
thought as are founded on the postulates or on the 
concept-form alone. But the moment any particular 
object or content of the volition is assumed, that 
inoment the logic ceases to be pure, and takes up into 
its own abstract and general forms other forms and 
distinctions belonging to the objects represented in 
the redintegration. The logic then becomes a mixed 
or applied logic ; mixed because its abstract forms 
are exhibited in shapes derived from the particular 
object, and applied because its abstract method is 
directed to the investigation of an object-matter dis- 
tinguishable from itself. But still the more concrete 
forms of mixed logic are inherent and discoverable . 
in the objects represented in the logical redintegra- 
tions, just as the abstract form s of pure logic are in 
voluntary redintegration taken in the abstract. 

1 . Every particular object of voluntary redinte- 
gration has in this way a mixed logic of its own ; the 
particular way of dealing with it, of directing the 
redintegrations which contain it, must be learnt from 
the object itself; but every particular way of dealing 
with it, whether right or wrong, must as a matter of 
fact be a mode of pure logic, a movement of thought 
-in the method of the concept-form or the postulates, 
diflFerentiated by the forms of the object itself. Every 
olgect so treate^is moulded, as it ^rere, into shapes 
deyeloping and oiflferentiataug pr nipBit ob- 

viouB shapes which the Icgical ol^rves in 

it; and tl^p most <x)mplete inv^iti^ga^Ph of it posnhH 
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the most complete coordination and subordination of 
its parts, is but the continuation of the same process 
of redintegration which observed its first or most 
obvious distinctions. In other words, the science of 
any object or set of objects, the objects themselves 
in their scientific arrangement, is the complete estab- 
lishment and development of the logic of that object 
or set of objects; or, a science is the completion of a 
logic, a logic the foundation of a science. The logic 
and the science of any object-matter are not two 
things but one thing ; the same thing considered as 
to its growth in knowledge is logic, and considered 
as to its fulness and arrangement when grown is 
science. There are no distinctions of logic which are 
not distinctions between facts of science, there are no 
facts of science which are not members of a distinc- 
tion of logic. The organon of discovery consists in 
the facts and distinctions already discovered. 

3t Throughout the whole history, therefore, of 
any branch of knowledge, its science and its logic are 
two inseparable, correlated^ aspects of each other. 
Nevertheless there comes a* point in the history oY 
every science, at which we are accustomed to say, 
here the logic ends and the science begins. This 
point is where we are in possession of such a fund 
of distinctions and of firsts, that we can use them as 
a whole for the - deduction of other new facts and 
new distinctions; where we possess in the already 
acquired fund, of knowled^ an organon for the de- 
duction of neW truths in the science. This fund is 
then called the Logic of the Sdence in a special sense ; 
as bdhg that firmly established body of &cts and 
distinc^ons .wbich are regarded as being beyond the 
pqw^ of fhtare discoveries to disprove^ or as the 
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BdoK.IL 
Oh. I. 

§76. 

The method 
of volitioiit 


conditions of the truth of facts and distinctions still 
to be discovered. The science is then said to have 
entered on its deductive stage. • 

4 , It is a Logic in this second sense of the term 
which is at present in question with respect to the 
object-matter of practice, whether there is such a 
logic discoverable, and in what it consists. What 
then , are the characteristics of this object-matter? 
Two are plainly discoverable at first sight; the red- 
integrations in question are processes, 1 st, of con- 
sciousness, 2nd, of volition. Now all processes which 
take place in imconscious things, such as physical, 
mechanical, chemical, vegetable, processes, seem to 
be completely exhausted logically by being considered 
under two aspects, the statical and the dynamical; 
when any state of them is abstracted from states 
antecedent and subsequent to it and thus examined 
statically, and then its connection with those states 
and the movement or series of which it forms a part 
are added to the former examination, the logic thus 
applied seems sufficiently searching to leave no comer 
bf the phenomena unexf>lDred. These phenomena are 
thus examined objectively. But when the pheno- 
mena in question are states, and sequences of states, 
of consciousness, then they assume a double aspect, 
subjective as well as objective, and the connection 
between every former and latter state is both a fact 
in the object perceived or represented and a fact in 
the perception or representation of that object ; de- 
pends, in the former charaOter, upon the features of 
the object represented, in the latter character, upon 
the nerve movements supporting the perception or 
representation. There is a threefold chs^tm: im- 
, printed on the process; fer in ^thfe analysis 
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the subjective and objective aspects coincide, are in- 
separably the same, while in the dynamical analysis 
the trac^ followed by thought differs from that fol- 
lowed by nature and discovered by thought in the 
objects redintegrated. We thus get the distinction,^ 
established in “ Time and Space” § 40, into the three 
orders, Essendi, Existendi, and Cognoscendi. These 
three orders seem equally to exhaust processes of 
cotlfeciousness as those of staticEl and dynamical ana- 
lysis exhaust processes of unconscious objects. 

5 . But the application of these distinctions di- 
rectly to the object-matter in hand would be to con- 
sider that object-matter from the outside, as it were, 
or objectively, as if it were an unconscious object- 
matter. Since it is a process of consciousness, the 
important question is, not what distinctions we may 
perceive in it, but what distinctions it perceives in 
itself while in action; in other words, what shape 
these same distinctions, now j)erceived by us in its 
process, assume to the Subject who has the redin- 
tegrations. Only the distinctions so perceived can 
be the logic of the process, the method followed by 
the redintegration itself. The redintegrations of prac- 
tice -have two branches, as shown in § '56, that in 
which we choose the best, and that in ’which we 
judge of the best; that in which we aim to be or do 
the best, and that in which we aim to know what 
is the best. In both alike we exercise volition, in 
choosing either between images or between feelings. 
In both therefore we start from a known and felt 
* representation, and aim at one which is only known 
or felt in outline. By calling this “ the best” it is 
meant to include in it all ends, aims, or purposes, 
trhatever; “Ihe heist” is the widest term possible 


BookII. 
Ch. L 

The method 
of volition. 
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Bmx a for the ultimate end of volitions, be they what they 
~ may. And in aU of them we start from some state 

of feeling and thought which is actual, *and •proceed 
by aiming at some dimly or partially seen, state, some 
^ideal, which we try to realise, or make actud in ex- 
perience. We proceed from the one towards the 
other by media or middle steps, which in the branch 
of jud^ent are evidences of the desired truth, in 
the branch of choice, are means to the desired pTea- 
sure. Both kinds of media may be called by the 
.common name criteria, since both branches of the 
process are processes of consciousness, and even the 
means to a desired pleasure must be judged to be 
such means, or they would not be chosen to lead to 
it. The criteria of the branch of judgment have pre- 
dominantly the character of imagery or framework, 
those of the branch of choice predominantly the cha- 
racter of feeling or emotion. 

6. Now the terminus a quo in both branches cor- 
responds to the order essendi in the objective logic 
of the process. It is a state of consciousness known 
for what it is, and it is what it is known as. The 
same may be said of the terminus ad quern in both 
branches; it is an ideal at first, and when reached is 
a state realised, just as was the terminus a quo; its 
nature is defined only by the knowledge of it, or 
its nature means ite known nature. The same may 
be said of any of the intermediate states of conscious- 
ness between the two termini, when considered sta- 
tically or each by itself The two termini differ not 
irom each other in helbngm^ to a different order, for 
they both belong to the or^r i^s^di; but in being 
fibO one actual, the dhet idea|. Withip the move- 
to ihe oiher llae tbe distanctaon cor- 
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responding to that between the orders existendi and 
cognoscendi, just as this latter distinction arose within 
the dyifamicM analysis of unconscious objects. In Them*^ 
each of the two branches, of judgment and of choice, 
and in the criteria which are the steps of their move- 
ment, two different elements or strains are apparent, 
first, the kind of knowledge or feeling which consti- 
tutes these states what they are in point of nature, 
secondly, the strength or degree of pleasure which 
makes one arise in preference to another, or which 
guides the train of representations. The former of 
these corresponds to the order of knowledge, the 
latter to the order of existence. Yet both are pheno- 
mena of consciousness, phenomena seen subjectively, 
or as they appear to the redintegrating Subject. 

7. We have, therefore, for our first distinctions in 
the logic of practice the three following, correspond- 
ing to the orders of logic, of history, and of know- 
ledge, namely, the distinctions between the nature of 
states of consciousness, whether these are actual or 
ideal; the efficient cause of their production or repro- 
duction in consciousness, the energy of which is mea- 
sured by their degree of pleasure; and the cause of 
our knowing what the redintegration tends towards, 
which is the analysis or knowledge of each inter- 
mediate step. Let us now see how each branch of 
practice fits itself into these distinctions in actual 
working, and how in doing so it works also in the 
forms or method of pure logic, the concept-form and 
^the postulates. Here we must attend to the second 
characteristic of the object-matter, namely, that it is 
a prpoeds of volition. The concrete shape of every 
process of consdous volition must assume both the 
sets oi fozanS) muses existendi and causes jfognoscendi, 
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XI. 

Ctt. I. 

Th^ method 
^ Volition. 


now pointed out; and the question is, how these as 
well as the concept-form and the postulates, are in- 
volved in that concrete shape, or what\hat*concrete 
shape is which involves them. 

8. In the judgment hrnnch of practice the redin- 
tegration starts from some present state of the Ego, 
a state which is defined only by the desire to judge 
betwe^ two or more mediate ends, two or more re- 
presentations, at present imperfectly known, an3 to 
decide which of them is the best. Here the ultimate 
end of the voluntary redintegration, by which the 
present state of the Ego is defined, is the general 
idea of the good or best, a general idea requiring to 
be specialised and known in relation to the two or 
more mediate ends or representations, wMch spon- 
taneous redintegration offers, and between which the 
volition is to judge. But the ultimate end, or idea 
of the best, general as it is, is yet to some extent 
known or imagined; and so far as it is known or 
imagined it becomes the middle term, or criterion, 
of a syllogism, of the syllogism of practical judg- 
ment, the conclusion of which is one or other of the 
mediate ends or representations between which the 
volition had to judge. These formed the quaestio of 
the syllogism, and one of them now forms the con- 
clusion, the others being excluded from the known 
or imagined part of the idea of the best, which is the 
middle term. For instance, suppose the qusestio to 
be whether this particular act of strict honesty. A, 
or that particular act of loosely conceived honesty, 
BvOr another of hon®ty apparently strict, but really 
dk^onest, 0, is the best; and suppose the idea of 
the bbst, as now known to us, include only jus- 
tice, veracity, and zeal t^ut^'j the first step in 
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the syllogistic process is to unite the middle term 
with the general idea of the best, or, what is the 
same thing, ♦with the present state of the Ego, the 
second and third to ♦fexclude from that middle term 
loose honesty and apparent honesty, as refusing to 
coalesce with its characteristics, zeal ^or truth and 
veracity. The conclusion binds together the Ego 
with the third term of the quaestio, strict honesty, 
iis the only one which coalesces with all the charac- 
teristics of the middle term. The syllogism then 
stands thus : 

The particular act of strict honesty. A, is (con- 
tained in) justice, veracity, and zeal for 
truth; 

Justice, veracity, and zeal for truth, are (coin- 
cident with) the present state of the Ego, 
or general idea of the best; 

. * . The particular act of strict honesty is (con- 
tained in) the present state of the Ego, or 
general idea of the best. 

Or as a negative syllogism, thus ; 

The particular acts, B and C, are excluded from 
justice, veracity, and zeal for truth; 

Justice, veracity, and zeal for truth, are (coin- 
cident with) the present state of the Ego, 
or general idea of the best ; 

. • . The particular acts, B and C, are excluded 
from the present state of the Ego, or ge- 
neral idea of the best. 

Both syllogisms belong to the 2nd figure given in 
** Time and Space” § 66. 

, 9. It is noF to be noted that the conclusion of 
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this syllogistic process, the particular act of strict 
^ honesty, is an interpretation both of what the Ego 
Themediod is, and of what the Ego understands the ideal best to 
be. The imperfect knowledge *of the ideal best has 
been differentiated, and thereby perfected ; it now 
includes consciously thal^ act which is strictly honest, 
as well as those emotions, justice, veracity, and zeal 
for truth, which were assumed as its known meaning. 
Thia differentiation is of course due to the previous 
habits of redintegration, by which such and such re- 
presentations have been put together in times past. 
The Ego also is differentiated and made more per- 
fect by one more judgment that such and such charac- 
teristics belong to its idea of good. The concluding 
term in diort becomes a new criterion in the process 
above described, where the Ego passes from a pre- 
sent state towards the realisation of an ideal state ; 
for this criterion, inasmuch as it is an actual judg- 
ment or act of the Ego, is an actual step in its his- 
tory, or order of existence ; and, inasmuch as it is 
a differentiation of the general or imperfectly known 
ideal, is a test or evidence of the nature of that ideal, 
added to the evidence by which alone it was pre- 
viously known. The middle term, whatever it may 
be, is itself supplied by spontaneous redintegration 
like the rest; it is the most certain part of the know- 
ledge at the time, having been the bruit of previous 
redintegrations and syllogisms ; while those parts of 
the idea which arc still unknown, or doubtful, the 
known part of it being the middle term, are viewed 
by the Subject as an unknown ideal to which he is 
tending, or the knowledge of which he is se^ng, by 
means of the voluntary redintegration. The crite- 
rion ifhich^his reasoning <ff 
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his syllogism, becomes in turn a new criterion of the 
nature, still imknown otherwise, of the ideal which 
he seek# to know. 

lo. Turning now to the branch of choice in prac- 
tice, it will be well to refer to the dictum of Aristotle, 
Eud. Eth. V. 2. already quqjed in § 20. 3 , that pur- 
suit and avoidance are in desire what affirmation and 
denial are in understanding. ^ ‘ Desire’ it was there 
‘saiE ‘ is affirmation that an object makes part of our 
trains of association, asserts that it belongs to our 
consciousness ; dislike or repulsion of an object is 
negation of it, or denying that it is part of otfr 
train.’ But for this distinction the method of the 
two branches of practice is the same. Suppose any 
one has an actual choice proposed to him between 
doing or having two or more objects, A, B, C. These 
are representations offered successively by sponta- 
neous redintegration ; his general habit of choosing 
whatever is most agreeable or best is, in choice, what 
his general idea of best is in judgment; that is, in- 
stead of proposing to himself, or identifying himself 
with, the idea of the best or greatest pleasure, he 
acts on the habit without converting it into an image 
or proposition. The conflicting pleasures. A, B, C, are 
then compared with each other, not by comparison of 
judgment, but by actual weight, intensity, or power 
of fixing the redintegra,tion; that which is the most 
intense is the determining motive of the choice, and 
corresponds to the middle term in judgment; this is 
also the one which finally remains in possession of 
* consciousness, which in other words is the one chosen ; 
and thus becomes for other persons a criterion or 
evidence, not indeed of What the Ego knows, but of 
wiiat he feels at the time to be most pleasureable, 
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Book n. the criterion of what he feels *to be best. It is in 

’v/IjU 

~ choice the criterion arid the conclusion of judgment 

character of conclusion, or 
practical decision arrived at, is the differentiation of 
the Ego by a new act tending towards an ideal good, 
and evidencing, when itf nature is analysed, not in- 
deed the state of the agent’s knowledge, but that of 
his feelings, not the ejeamess of his judgment but 
the relative strength of his motives. If this process* 
is represented in syllogistic form, as it may readily 
be, the syllogism will be in the 4th figure given in 
“ Time and Space” § 56, as those representing prac- 
tical judgment were in the 2nd figure ; the reason 
being that the train of redintegration as a whole 
is pictured by the syllogism, and that the train or 
movement of choice, being not consciously analytic 
like that of judgment, excludes not by mentioning 
and denying, but by simply omitting, what it rejects. 
The syllogism, then, to take the former instance, will 
stand thus : 

The present state of the Ego coincides with 
justice, veracity, and zeal for truth ; 

Justice, veracity, and zeal for truth, coincide 
with this act of strict honesty; 

. * . The present state of the Ego coincides with, 
this act of strict honesty. 

The Ego itself is represented as passing through three 
states in succession; identifying itself first with the 
middle term, then with its specialisation; the plea- 
sure which is the detraining motive being the same 
throughout, first as criterion, secondly as conclusion. 

M. The processes in the two branches of judg- 
io^t end choice are predbely^the sapic in point 
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of kind, but differ ini the proportion in which, the 
criterion or middle term of each contains the two 
elements* of emotion and imagery. Action, it has 
been shown, depends upon the strength of pleasure- 
able emotion, judgment upon clearness of its frame- 
work. But just as all action is judgment and all 
judgment action, so all motives of action are evid- 
ences in knowledge, and all criteria of judgment are 
motives in action. It was necessary for the sake 
of clearness to discriminate and describe separately 
the two branches of practice ; to begin by treating 
the two cases as different, in order to demonstrate 
their fundamental sameness. But this having been 
done, we may now reduce both to one and the same 
logical form. Voluntary redintegration, we may now 
say, as a concrete process, moves in a method dis- 
tinguished by three fundamental characteristics. It 
has a general aim, end, or ideal ; it has an evidence 
or test applicable at present, of what that ideal ■will 
consist in ; and it has a motive power, kno'wn or 
felt as the greatest immediate pleasure, which is the 
efficient cause, operative at present, of the attainment 
of that ideal. These three things are actually felt 
by the Subject in voluntary redintegration ; they arc 
the forms in which the abstract forms of pure logic, 
the concept-form and the postulates, are clothed in 
any concrete case of voluntary action or reasoning. 
We all distinguish our knowledge of what is right, 
or prudent, or ultimately most for our happiness, 
from our feeling of what is most intensely pleasure- 
ablb at the moment ; we often find these two things 
leading to different results; the clashing between the 
two, and the frequent victory of the latter, when for 
instmice we do what we know clearly to be not only 
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§ 76 . 
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lu^mceB of 
tmlamthod. 


wrong but highly imprudenlf have been the theme 
of moralists and. satirists times without end. The 
analysis of the foregoing Book enables us now to re- 
duce them under the present logic of practice, with 
its three moments, the End, the Criterion, the Mo- 
tive. The End is the ^ ideal greatest good, or Sum- 
mum Bonum, in whatever it may be discovered to 
consist. It is considered statically not dynamically, 
as part of the order of logic, not of knowledgfe or 
of history. It is what it will be ultimately known 
as. The Criterion is the cause of our knowing more 
perfectly than before this ideal end ; it belongs to 
the order of knowledge. The Motive, which is the 
^eatest immediate pleasure, the evidence of the 
nerve movement which is strongest at the time, a 
pleasure which can only be known to be the greatest 
at the time by its actually prevailing or remaining 
in consciousness, is, with nerve movement on which 
it depends, the efficient or dynamical cause, tending 
to the production or modification of the ultimate 
ideal end, and belongs to the order of history. For 
this End has also both characteristics in itself, that 
of being a state of consciousness and that of being 
a real fact, requiring, in the latter character, an actual 
train of efficient causes before it can itself become 
actual. 

§ 77. I. Many writers on ethic endeavour to crowd 
all its phenomena together under two heads of logic, 
usually called the questions as to the nature of right 
or good, and the causes or motives which lead us to 
pursue or enable us to attain it. The evidence of 
what is good, my second point, is then treated either 
und^r the ^aesti<m of natdhe or under that of motive. 
But it is ^bififen. ^leOT, from the very mtumer in which 
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these heads of enqtdij are laid dowi% that two alone b<k»il 
are an insufficient logical apparatus for the discus- — ^ 

sion. Hhus, for instance, in Adam Smith’s Theory 
of Itforal Sentiments, Part vii. Section i. entitled “ Of *“*“**^ 
the questions which ought to be examined in a theory 
of moral seytiments,”^we read as follows ; “ In treat- 
ing of the principles of morals there are two ques- 
tions to be considered. First, wherein does virtue 
consist — or what is the tone of temper, and tenor of 
conduct, which constitutes the excellent and praise- 
worthy character, the character which is the natural 
object of esteem, honour, and approbation? And, 
secondly, by what power or faculty in the mind is 
it that this character, whatever it be, is recommended 
•to us ? or, in other words, how and by what means 
does it come to pass, that the mind prefers one tenor 
of conduct to another;- denominates the one right 
_ and the other wrong ; considers the one as the ob- 
ject of approbation, honour, and reward, and the 
other of blame, censure, and punishment?” Here we 
might almost doubt whether the illustrioud author 
intended to include the efficient motives of action in 
the enquiry ; and when he comes, in the third Sec- 
tion, to treat of the second class of questions, he sums 
them up as an enquiry “ concerning the principle of 
approbation.” It is true that approbation itself is a 
strong motive of action; but is it the only motive, 
or a condition sine qua ncm of any oHier feeling be- 
coming one ? Do not ihes<s questions by themselves 
diow the necessity of tirasting tiie question of mo- 
tive, or dynamic powi^ in conscious action, separately 

V#^ \i3|^:dhEtinci^ and criterion 

msisted on by 
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BqokII. 

CJa,I. 


§ 77 * 

^la^tfBiGes of 


libil method. 


Bentham. For instance, in his Principles of Morals 
and Legislation, Chap. ii. xix. he says : “ There are 
two things which are very apt to be confounded, but 
iwhich it imports us carefully to distihguish: — the 
motive or cause, which, by operating on the mind 
of an individual, is product!^ of any get, and the 
gibund or reason which warrants a legislator, or 
other bystander, in regarding that act with an ,eye 
of approbation. When the act happens, in the ‘par- 
ticular instance in question, to be productive of effects 
which we approve of, much more if we happen to 
observe that the same motive may frequently be pro- 
ductive, in other instances, of the like effects, we are 
apt to transfer our approbation to the motive itself, 
and to assume, as the just ground for the approba-’ 
tion we bestow on the act, the circumstance of its 
originating from that motive. . It is in this way that 
the sentiment of antipathy has often been considered 
as a just ground of action. ^Antipathy, for instance, 
in such or such a case, is the cause of an action 
which ill attended with good effects: but this does 
not make it a right groimd of action in that case, 
any more than in any other. Still ftjrther. Not only 
the effects are good, but the agent sees beforehand 
that they will be so. This may make tiie action in- 
deed a perfectly right action: but it does not make 
antipathy a right ground of action. For the same 
sentiment of antipathy, if implicitly deferred to, may 
be and very frequently is, productive of the very 
worst effects. ^ • • • • The <MQ]iy light ground^ 
'acticn, tibat possibly ; subsist, fe, after : the ec«ir 

W 
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other motives, may be the reasons why such and 
such an act has been done: that is, the reasons or 
causes dF its being done: but it is this alone that 
can be the reason why it might or ought to have 
been done." 

3. Here, it is to be noticed that Bcntham dis- 
tinguishes really three things, the actual motive of 
an action, the intention or knowledge of the effects 
df the action, and these effects themselves as seen 
by a bystander; in other words, he distinguishes the 
actual motives which may be good or bad indiffer- 
ently, the right motive which is the consideration of 
utility, and the right effects which are utility itself. 
Only when the consideration of utility is the actual 
as well as the right motive, would he say that both 
agent and act were perfectly right. He makes three 
heads of logic, so to speak, and in two of them places 
.Utility, in case the act and agent are good. The 
consideration of utility is the right motive, utility 
itself is the end realised or aimed at. What I call 
criterion he calls consideration of the effects of the 


action, or right intention; the logic, had Bentham 
drawn it out, is the same, though the filling up or 
application of it may be different. Whereas Adam 
Smith allows the important point of motive dr dy- 
namic power to be ^most dropped ou^^of view, in 
his care to distinguish the nature of right from the 
criterion of right, all that is wanring in the passage 
q[Uoted from Bentham is ^e explicit distincticm of 
the end from the criterion, and the explicit state- 


ment of the three l()gki^< moments, end« criterion, and 


hiotive, y^ch heverihei^ are clearly discernible 
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THE LOGIC or ETHIC. 

B/off if auroD ixatfry, xai iv rfj ivs^yticf, rh iS. 

Plotinus. 

§ 78. I. The logiqpl forms established in the pre- 
~ cedmg Chapter exhaust the whole process of prac- 
voluntary redintegration. It remains to apply 
Etbio. them to the object-matter analysed in Book i., that 
is, to discover the best and simplest forms which 
practice can assume when its multi&rious processes 
are combined with these which are the necessary or 
universal forms of all its processes alike; by which 
it is intended to convey that the task before us is 
no longer a discovery merely of the actual, but of a 
distinction to guide choice, a construction as much 
as a discovery of logic. We take up at this point a 
position ab extra, and endeavour to deduce, from 
the analysis of the object-matter and from its neces- 
sary and most general logic, that sort of continuatioii 
of ^e bgic which is properly called science (§ 76, 3 ). 
It is clear that from this point onward there lioth 
may be and is the greatest divergemee of |»ractical 
lystema, ^Tba tack before us, then, is to criticiBe 
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these, and, so far as they are found faulty or .de- Bowtu. 
iicient, to supply their place with one more accurate. 

With thfs vi|W I undertake, in' this Chapter, that The lowum 

branch of th^ logic of practice which considers man 

as an individual person, reserving for the following 

on^the consideration of the action and reaction of 

men on each other in society; the former branch 

being properly called the logic of ethic, the latter 

that* of politic. 

2 . The method to be followed in this enquiry 
must flow from the logical distinctions established 
in the preceding Chapter. I will accordingly apply 
separately and successively the three heads of logic, 
the^ end, the motive, the criterion. And first the 
end, since to determine this is nothing else than to 
determine the nature of what islfcest, the nature of 
what is right and good. In the first place it is evi- 
. dent, that this is not immediately known to any one. 

All we know about it, in the &st instance, is that 
it bears the general character of right and goodness, 
using ‘goodness’ as the most general expression for 
pleasure of feeling and emotion, and that it carries 
these qualities to thrir highest pitch, or possesses 
them in their greatest degree. This preliminary de- 
termination of the object sought is obviously most 
general, nothing more than is required for the ex- 
pression of the question we ask about it; since with- 
out knowing something what we want we could 
not ask or seek at all. When we put the question 
What this Summum Bouuin is, we clearly want a 
frur^er determination of it. The ariswer must there- 
b^ given, ^f at all, by: reason, or reasoning re- 
m«8t. ccawa^; in sqip^tiung not oJ)vioas 

nar ,,,, 
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^*1?’ Summum Bonum, an answer to the qnes- 

tion r/ sffTi, and not to the questions, how it comes 
^ exist, how we ^each it, or what (mseqhences it 
StWe- produces. And since the answer is giVen by reason, 

> it must be an answer giving the true nature or truth 
of the ideal which is sought, that is, an analys^ of 
it which will stand the test of the most continued 


and the most searching enquiry. 

3. In the next place, the Summum Bonum exhi- 
bited by the analysis which is here to be given must 
be capable of serving as the ideal end qf all men and 
all cWacters alike, no matter what the special bent 
of their character, the special emotion predominant 
in them, may be ; otherwise it would not be the 
Summum Bonum or End of a general, universally 
applicable, sciencelbf ethic. It must be neither too 
special or small to embrace aU men, nor too inde- 
finite or large to serve as an aim of conduct. It- 
must be capable of interpretation by criteria which 
all men, however different in character, can per- 
ceive and apply. This character of the End points 
out at once its most important feature; for there 
is no other emotion but that of Justice, perfectly 
fitlfilled by Love, in other words, the sense of 
Moral Bight (§ 37 ), which combines these features 
of universality and definiteness. Love is tile per- 
fect fulfilment of the law, tiiat is, of the moral law, 


the law of justice. The end is therefore definite and 
0^ iimver^ vtdidity. But no fiixtiier or special de- 
vsloimiaals of this principle can be included in the 


minimum bonum df ethic, as an univeraally a|>plieable 
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as an universally valid rule on aU. The conduct, booxu. 
and emotions, and objects, whatever they may be, 
which tffis or that man finds, at any time or from The^mnnim 
time to time, inseparable from his own sense of moral ^eSSo.** 
right, and therefore commanded by his conscience; 
for^instance, the religious creed, the religious prac- 
tices, which he- cannot imagine not to be imperative, 
are not to be imposed on others, not to be included 
m tlie general End of ethic, either by himself or by 
the ethical enquirer. Future agreements of charac- 
ters, future harmonies of moral ends, must be left to 
the future. The point of actual universal agreement 
is the point to be insisted on in all cases ; the diverg- 
ences from this point onwards, the different modes 
of realising what is still left indefinite in its ideal, 
must be left undetermined; onljsthe ideal itself, de- 
fined by the traits universally recognised, is the Sum- 
mum Bonum of ethical science. These traits are the 
common starting-point; the ideal of these traits, un- 
known except that it contains them, is the common 
goal. Here is the rock on which most systems of 
ethic have made shipwreck, some from adopting an 
End too small and special, others from adopting one 
too large and indefinite, as will be shown presently. 

4. Another thing which we know about the End 
of ethic, and which is a condition fulfilled by that 
now exhibited, is that it consists in energy or in ac- 
tion. It is not a thing to be possessed or enjoyed, 
but a life; something for a mmi to do, something for 
him to be. He is to be a Subject so and so defined, 

&it is, defined as feeHng, tiliinking, and doing, justice 
and love,-(-ow yvtms Acfeordingly the : 

End hot cady single emotions, acts, thoughts, 
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out of these. It is a Character; as yet ideal, it is 
true, except that it contains the universally recog* 
Tfol^mnm nised traits; •but still a character containii% those 
\ Etitici. tendencies, not merely a single state of ransciousness 
" containing them; a character not merely a moment 

of character; or rather, to apply Aristotle’s word% a 
moment of character , — m h ^/a> a character 

and a life as welL 

5. Finally, since there are two universally reibg- 
nised traits in the End of ethic, and these are to be 
predominant not only over other emotions, thoughts, 
and' actions, but also over these exhibited in charac- 
ters; are to be themselves dominant in a character, 
bringing other types of character into agreement with 
that ideal type, as yet only distinguished by these 
traits; therefore we know something more of this 
End of ethic than merely these traits, and that they 
are to have ideal perfection; we know that they are 
to be, in their ideal state, a harmony of emotions, 
thoughts, and actions, and a harmony of characters 
formed from them. We do not, it is true, know in 
what this hhrmony will consist, we do not know it in 
its first intention; for to know this would be to know 
the ideal End itself in its first intention. We only 
know a second intention of it, its character of being 
a harmony of emotions, thoughts, actions, and char 
racters. This general or characterising determination 
of the End lies in the two traits themselves, which 



are its known part or definition, justice and love. 
They cannot be operative willaout tending to sodi a 
hamiony. Farther, we may characterise i^iis har- 

h it pervad^ as hap* 
is certainfy.a Mhd of 
y‘ it' 


menyi and , me ideal state , whic 
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be the greatest happiness I cannot say, for I know of 
no means of measuring happiness, the amount of one ~ 
kind aga&st the amount of another kind, one man’s T to faa^ w 
happiness with another man’s. Had been BtUe. 

capable of definition by analysis, Aristotle would 
no doubt have so defined it. Happiness, then, cha- 
racterises the ideal Summum Bonum, but does not 
enter into its analysis. The kind of happiness which 
it’ contains is definable only by the traits of love and 
justice, and of the harmony which springs from them. 
Everything in the Smnmum Bonum is referable to 
these two traits, and explicable by them only. 

6. Some of the Ends which have been proposed 
by ethical writers as the account of the nature of 
good and right seem to be too small and special for 
the purpose, and so to' require a justification them- 
selves rather than to be the source of justification for 
.other principles. Benevolence, for instance, or sym- 
pathy; for thus stated alone, as the End of ethic, it 
is of course opposed to self-love or care for one’s own 
interest. Clearly, when benevolence is put forward, 
we always ask the further question Why is it right? 

So also of self-love, even supported by enlightened 
prudence, and shown to be not incompatible with the 
interests of others. We again always ask Why is it 
right? So too of both together, “ the greatest happi- 
ness 6f the greatest number;” it is too small in one 
respect, namely, that it require a justification. Hap- 
piness is happiness, true; but is hiqipiness right? 1 
mei^ by putting the question not to dispute that 
Impfunessis compatible with right, but to riiow that 
the two things are distinct, that the question can be 
asked.^ Ths^ is to say, ha^i^ess nmy^e 
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Book H. oflfers HO handle to the judgment ; it is a general 
name for pleasureable feeling, the material element, 
Tiieluninmm the emotional element only apart from thi formaL 
jsaae. At most it can contain only the motive of conduct, 
^is it does contain, as will be seen. 

7. -In another respect, happiness, even the ap- 
. ptirently more definite “greatest happiness of the 
greatest number,” is too large and indefinite to serve 
as the End of- ethic. All kinds of emotions have Iheir 
pleasures, or are capable of pleasure ; pleasure can 
only be defined by the emotion to which it belongs 
or in which it arises; to say that the greatest plea- 
sure is the End of ethic is to teU us nothing about 
the End at all; the question always recurs, What 
sort of pleasure is the greatest? Again, to Say that 
the End consists not only in pleasure, but in the 
greatest pleasure or in the greatest pleasure or hap- 
piness of the greatest number, is to add two still more. 
obscure explanations to the already obscure explana- 
tion of happiness or pleasure by itself. The greatest 
pleasure, —true, but what sort of pleasure is the great- 
est; of the greatest number, — ^true, but may not your 
pleasures diminish in dignity as they increase in area? 
May not the smallest amount of pleasure be shared 
among the largest nmnber of people ? Bentham, I am 
aware, has met these questions by showing that there 
ju) a pretty general agreement about the relative 
anmunt or greatness of pleasures. But he has not 
sliown that. {Measure can be weighed against pleasure 
choice of one and neglect of 
It is the hebit, the character, fimmed by 
. ehmoe, which enables this cpinion 

the geumrai i^eeinSnt'pf ' 

'seeld^.not de&#e ' 
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concoptaon of the End than we have at present, but bookh. 
we are seeking one whieh is to be the justification of 
habit, not one of which habit is the justification. If tkk Umimm 
the opinion of such and such pleasures being greater 
than others, of such and such pleasures enjoyed by 
one number of men being greater than such and such 
pleasures enjoyed by another number of men, an 
opinion founded on habit and on agreement among 
men of difierent habits, is the ultimate End of ethic, 
then habit and agreement, irrespective of what is 
habitual and agreed upon, irrespective of the End 
itself, is the only source of what is good and right. 

De facto habit and agreement alone, that which above 
everything needs to be judged and criticised, is made 
in this theory the ultimate and only source of judg- 
ment and criticism; a ]^e of thumb becomes accepted 
as the moral law. 

8. Wherever there is such an agreement on the re- 
lative greatness of pleasures, the pleasures are always 
defined by the emotion or its framework, in which 
they arise; they have no other definition. These 
emotions and frameworks are really that which, is 
meant by the term pleasures. (See Beiitham’s Prin- 
ciples of Morals and Legislation, Chap, iv.) When 
we say that we prefer, or have found by experience 
that we prefer, such and such pleasures to others, 
or tbiTik them greater than others, what we mean 
is, tiiat su^h and such emotions or frameworks have 
been found to predominate in actual frequent acts of 
choice over others, or to exclude others. It is the 
emotions and their franmworks that are compared, 
and furmsh the me^ of comparing the pleasures. 

^erefori^ we wish to have al^ End of etibic not 
g^von by 4© fiwtb,, ft 
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knowledge and comparison of the nature of the feel- 
~ ings selected and selected from, it is to the analysis 
of the emotions and their frameworks thatVe must 
BtWa go, and not to the general characteristic or descnp* 
tion of these by the greatest pleasure. I am very 
far from depreciating the immense services' rendered 
by Bentham to practical morals and legislation; very 
far from forgetting how needful it was to break 
through the trammels of narrow special systems of 
ethic, as well as of barbarous laws. But I must still 
think that the great principle which he placed as the 
ultimate ground of moral approbation, the greatest 
happiness principle, or the principle of utility, — ad- 
mirable as a lever, admirable as an appeal ad popu- 
lum, — ^is entirely untenable in the position he assigned 
to it in ethic, as the ultimate End of action. It may 
characterise that End, be a description, a “second 
intention” of it, if 1 may again use this technicality; • 
but it gives us no knowledge of the End itself, and 
affords no ground of justification for actions tending 
towards it. Such a determination of the End sup- 
plies us with a tribunal for judging actions, a tri- 
Wnal which consists of all those who* happen to take 
the same general 'ri.ew of happiness; but it offers no 
means of finding criteria more special than itself, or 
of effecting any further agreement among men by 
proof founded on such criteria and their relation to 
the End. “We ask, as it were, for a principle of juris- 
prudence, and it gives us the custom of a court, 

9. I venture to insist still farther on tins objee- 
from my distinction between Ifrratt and 
et^rdinal distinotiou in 
was .'ad.iits^.ilD: 


'is ,the 
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that work, to the examination of Hegel’s Logic; it Book^ 
is equally applicable to Bentham’s Ethic. The — 

. tincticm briefly stated is this. An object in its first tim InuDraat 
intention is an object abstracted from all other ob* EdUft 
jects, and considered, analysed, in relation to con* 
sciousness alone, that is, considered as what it is ; 
and it makes no difference whether the object is 
large or small, simple or complex. An object in its 
secobd intention is one considered in relation to 
some other object or objects in consciousness, and 
the terms describing it as so related are terms de- 
scribing it in some one or more of its second inten- 
tions, which are as numerous as the objects with 
which it is related; its causes and effects, its relative 
size, intensity, and number, are amcmg such second 
intentions. It is clear that, before we can know any 
second intention of an object, we must know some- 
. thing of the object in its first intention, for we must 
know what the object is which we then are to con- 
sider in relation to other objects. Second intentions 
then in all cases are founded upon first intentions, 
and are relations between them; and no second in- 
tention can be the ultimate gropnd of a system. 

For either the first intentions, between which it » 
the relation, are known, in which case the whole ob- 
ject, the relation and its parts togetlier, forming an 
object in its first intei^tion, is the ground of the sys- 
tem; or the first intentions are not known, and then 
there is no relation sufficiently definite to serve as 
such a ground. 

ib. Now Benthatn's ^‘greatest happiness” is a 
relati^ between pleasures ; bat phaaares iijtn <mJy 
in thmr fij^ intsnlion by^ ffie emotkm and 

^ givq^; ffie kind 
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bmkh. of pleasure; and their relative quantity, intensity, or 
amount, is only known by observing which emotions 
Tiwlamnmm and frameworks usually supplant others, as described 
in § 54 (and see also § 57 , 7-10). The “greatest 
happiness principle” therefore picks out two rela- 
tions between emptions, relations known and defi- 
nable only by knowledge of the emotions themselves, 
and makes these relations, expressed by the term 
“greatest happiness,” the ultimate groimd and basis 
of a system of ethic; all its power of serving as such 
ground being due, not to the relations, but to the 
emotions between which they subsist. The definite 
meanings of the terms ‘ought,’ ‘right,’ ‘wrong,’ 
arc thus suspended upon the indefinite meaning of 
‘utility.’ “When thus interpreted,” says Bentham, 
Chap. i. X. of work cited, “ the words and right 
and torong, and others of that stamp, have a mean- 
ing ; when otherwise, they have none.” 

11. The very vagueness of the terms, utility, 
greatest happiness, and so on, serves to win them 
credit, since no moralist denies that what is morally 
best and right is the highest utility, the greatest hap- 
piness; that is, that these, being known, are what will 
turn out to be beneficial in the highest degree we 
can conceive. But the question in ethic is, which of 
these two characters is the known one, which known 
only through the other. It |s the most known one 
which must be the basis of an ethical system. Is 
pleasure the source of right? No, it is not even co- 
extensive with it, for some bad things are pleasant. 
But is the greatest pleasure? May be; but what is 
the gijeatest pleasure? We are thrown back upon 
tuoalyBis. 

12. Tips cannot be called, to use a phrase of 
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Bentham’s, a “trifling verbal difficulty;” it is an ob- bookii. 
jection both just and important. Just, for the rea- 
sons alrefbdy given; and important, because from the 
substitution of a perfectly indefinite riKos, or Sum- :So,™ 
mum Bonum, happiness in place of some definite 
emotion or emotions, flows directly the consequence 
that habit and opinion are made supreme in ethical 
questions, and that the question. What is de jure 
right, is transformed into the question. What is com- 
monly and de facto supposed to be so. It is true 
that wc are in no worse position than was Aristotle, 
with his appeal to ug 6 ayoc^og ogiffsie. So much 1 ad- 
mit; but have we not grounds for claiming a better 
position? 

§ 79. I. If a conjecture is permissible, it may be §7 b. 

• 1 1 1 ■ r* 1 T]16 11lOtlT6 111 

conjectured that the circumstance of the greatest Bthie. 
pleasure being attached to the determining motive, 
in all particular cases of choice and conduct, was 
that which led to this characteristic being adopted 
as the definition of the Summum Bonum. Of a good 
thing we all choose to have much rather than little, 
of a bad thing little rather than much. This being 
the general character of all our actions in particular, 
it seemed only necessary to express it in the most 
general terms, to sum the cases, in order to find the 
general character of the whole. But it was forgotten 
that this process could only give the general cha- 
racter of what all action is, not of what all action 
ought to be. Again, the relative degrees or inten* 
sitics of pleasure in particular cas^, apart fc<m the 
^motions mid frameworks to which they belong, are 
!|ust as indefinite and uhoommensurable as in the 
genetol sum of the whol 0 . 

';!ife',,,Theri^re, 'altlJ^gh w5e,.,-ii^y’'say^{^-'iadeed 
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infer witih great probability, that the actual 
mining force in any or all cas^ of action is cha* 
racterised or accompanied by the greatest# pleasure, 
we do not derive from this any law of the actual 
course of choice or action; we know that what is,^ 
has been, or wUl be done is accompanied by the ’ 
greatest pleasure possible at the time, but not that 
what we think the greatest pleasure possible at the 
time is, has been, or will be done. Knowing what 
is done, we may say it is the most pleasureable course 
open; but, conversely, the most pleasureable course 
open is only known by knowing what is actually done. 
Only when by experience, observation and remem- 
brance, we know what objects, what pleasures, have 
been preferred to others, iVe may infer, conversely, 
that, when the known objects and pleasures are in 
question, the most pleasureable wUl be actually done. 

3. There is, therefore, very little to be said about 
the motive in the logic of ethic. The actual motives 
of choice and action are, on the other hand, the prin- 
cipal object of thought for those who aim at reform- 
ing actual customs, opinions, actions, and institutions, 
or at erecting new principles and standards of opi- 
nion. It is upon them that the chances of success 
depend ; they must be appealed to and swayed. The 
study of the actual course of events, so as to dis- 
tinguish first what is alterable from what is unalter- 
able, and secondly, in the former, what is desirable 
from what is undesirable, in detaU, and with a view 
to iuunjediate practice, this is the field nthere the 
motives of choice and action require a lengthy treat- 

4 4. 411 kinds of emotion and passion have their 
their pains; ^ may at difierent 
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times and in difierent circumstances become actually book il 
operative motives, and of course with different de- — ‘ 
grees of •force, measured we may say generally by ThelottVein 
the intensity of the pleasure. Motives which have 
been or may be actual, or de facto causes of choice 
and action, de facto in point of kind, though not 
always operative, these are the material, as it were, 
of ethic, the matter to be moulded, by means of the 
two ^jonceptions, the Summum Bonum and the Cri- 
terion. Among these de facto motives are always 
found some which are de jure. The practical pro- 
blem of ethic and of action is to find which are de 
jure, and to make these the actual motives. The 
problem of the logic of ethic is to find what the 
leverage for this consists in, that is, what is the na- 
ture of the Summum Bonum, and what of the Cri- 
terion. The detailed application is the practical 
problem, which alone requires the detailed consider- 
ation of the material or field of action, the Motives 
of actual conduct. 

5. Much has been said about persons acting from 
mixed motives, and much acuteness is sometimes dis- 
played in pointing out an element of self-love or self- 
interest in the motives of actions which appear to 
flow from motives of benevolence or public feeling 
alone. It is sometimes thought also that to prove 
a mixture of self-interest in a motive is to condemn 
that motive as a low one. The truth is, that all 
motives which can be analysed at all are mixed ; 
they contain an element of pleasure which is the 
evidence of their motive power, and they contain a 
certain kind of emotion and framework which fur- 
nishes the definition of what they are. Without the 
pleasure we should not know that they we^e motives, 

VOL. II. D 
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without the emotion and framework we should not 
know what kind of motives they were. Two kinds 
of elements are discoverable in every motive, first 
the pleasure, which is the evidence of the causa ex- 
istendi of the course actually followed by the redin- 
tegration ; secondly, the emotion and its framework, 
which are the causa cognoscendi, or evidence of the 
kind of actions selected and selected from. From 
this latter element in motives is selected, by the logic 
of ethic, the criterion of the right and the good. The 
criterion may be itself pleasureable, and in this re- 
spect a de facto motive. 

6. Had Bentham placed Utility under the head 
of motive, in his logic, and excluded it from the 
heads of end and criterion, instead of the reverse, 
he would, I tliink, have been nearer the truth. The 
de facto motive is that to which is attached the great- 
est attainable pleasure, the greatest pleasure of those, 
in contemplation at the time of action. This truth, 
that pleasure is the universal motive power, spreads 
itself wrongly, in his theory, over the domains of the 
other two heads; wrongly because pleasure offers no 
cause of knowing the nature of emotions or states of 
consciousness, because the greatest of any two plea- 
sures is distinguished, in the last resort, only by the 
fact of its supplanting the other. The immediately 
practical purpose of Bentham’s writings it was which 
no doubt led him to fall into this confusion, and 
assume the end and the criterion of morals to be 
nothing more than the motive repeated, though on 
a larger scale. When he asked for the criterion, he 
really asked how we came to choose this rather than 
that, and received for answer the de facto motive; and 
again, wh^a he asked for the ultimate end, he really 
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asked, not what it was, but how we came to have 
one, and here also the answer was given in the same 
terms in*which it was put, namely. By the urging 
force of the actual motive, pleasure. It may be sur- 
mised also, that the very generality and vagueness 
of the End, in Utilitarianism, the greatest happhiess 
of the greatest number, has chiefly contributed to 
win for the theory its great number of adherents 
among practical reformers, too busy for logic; what- 
ever was the particular class of objects which each 
reformer might have most at heart, the existence of 
a professedly all-embracing theory afforded him a 
banner and watchword under which to fight, a justi- 
fication in the eyes of the public at large for his 
efforts at reform, while at the same time its vague- 
ness and generality bound him to no particular view 
or special aim, but left him free to interpret the 
.“greatest happiness” in his own way. He enlisted 
in a service which was irreproachable, and required 
no sacrifices; the theory lent its name, (it was all it 
had to lend) ; he lent that name his adherence. 

§ 80. I. The Criterion is the point upon which 
hinges the greater part of the most practically im- 
portant questions iniethic. Of the two elements in 
voluntary action, the historical or de facto element 
is exhausted by the Motive. The causa cognoscendi 
of what is right and good, the reason for immediate 
approbation of one act over another, remains ; this is 
the Criterion. It makes no difference whether the 
approbation, the reason or criterion of which is now 
sought, is the approbation of one person for the acts 
of others, or for his own acts, nor whether, in either 
case, it is approbation after the fact, or before it, or 
so immediately before it as to combine with the mo- 
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tive of action. The criterion must be the same in all 
cases; and therefore I shall keep before me especially 
the last-mentioned case, as always speakidg, where 
possible, from the point of view of the Subject en- 
gaged in action. The question then is, what is the 
criterion which the Subject adopts, or ought to adopt, 
as the reason for his approving one act and not an- 
other, in the moment of choice between them. 

2 . By a Criterion is meant not that feature whidh 
makes the act right, but that which makes us sup- 
pose it right ; not that which will make us judge it 
right ultimately, but that which makes us judge it 
right now; the evidence which we have at our com- 
mand, at the moment of action, that the act indicated 
by it will prove to be right and good when examined 
according to truth. We have no immediate know- 
ledge of the true goodness or rightness of any act ; 
this depends on its conformity, its qtiality of leading 
up to the true ideal, the true End or Summum Bo- 
num. The End makes everything right that is right, 
even the Criterion itself. The determination of the 
End, therefore, logically precedes that of the Crite- 
rion. We, in logic of ethic, can only judge and estab- 
lish a criterion by reference % the End ; while, in 
actual choice and in the particular actions of every 
day, the criterion is our guide for conducting them 
towards the End. It stands between the two, being 
less general and abstract than the End, more general 
and abstract than the particular act. Two or rather 
perhaps three things are requisite in order to an act 
being ultimately or truly right, first the End must 
be truly conceived, secondly a true Criterion must 
be correctly applied. Or, as Abelard says in his 
Ethica, ox Scito teipsum. Cap. xii. “ Non est intentio 
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bona dicenda, quia bona videtur, sed insuper quia 
talis est, sicut existimatur.” The truth of the cri- 
terion dej)ends on that of the End, from which it is 
derived ; yet the End is not less subjective than the 
criterion. Truth in ethic, no less than in speculation, 
meai^ that view of the phenomena which will stand 
the test of the most rigorous and continued exami- 
nation ; and it is just as possible to adopt a false 
End as to adopt a false criterion of conduct. Truth 
in ethic, as well as in speculation, is suspended upon 
the result of future experience, that is, it is an ideal. 
(“ Time and Space” § 62 .) For the purpose of the 
present argument, however, I assume the End already 
given to be the true one. 

3. The importance of distinguishing the criterion 
from the End is shown by the consequences of con- 
fusing them, namely, that acts flowing from the 
•upright application of the criterion are thought to 
be eo ipso invested with the goodness of the End; 
whereas, not only may a wrong criterion be adopted, 
but also the application of a right one is subject to 
mistake, being dependent upon the degree of know- 
ledge and state of feeling of the actor. Both errors 
however are reducible to one ; a wrong criterion is 
never adopted except by mistake in the application 
of a right one, supposing the End to be the true one ; 
for the general and abstract feature, ‘ which, being 
derived from the End, makes the criterion what it 
is, is derived immediately from the End, and only 
becomes a wrong criterion by being combined with 
other feelings, with emotions and frameworks, owing 
to experience of life, to habits and tendencies of cha- 
racter, which from that very combination are thought 
good and right, yet may turn out not conformable 
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to the End, when they are examined by the light of 
truth. .This consequence of confusing the criterion 
and the End is the error to which religiouS systems 
are most exposed, just as an opposite error, arising 
from confusion of the motive with the End, the error 
of eliminating de jure considerations from ethjc al- 
together, attaches most to utilitarian theories. 

4. The upright application of a criterion honestly 
believed to be true, in any action, justifies the act 
and the actor, that is to say, secures him from re- 
morse, secures to him a good conscience, as well as 
the approbation of others, so far as that act alone is 
concerned. But it does not secure their approba- 
tion or his own to other features of his character, to 
his other modes of reasoning or feeling, or to the 
series of acts as a* whole, to which the single act in 
question belongs. If his whole conduct is governed 
by the same criterion, his whole conduct is justified . 
by it ; but it may happen that there is a discrepancy 
between his conduct as a whole and a single act 
which is part of it. The justification derived from' 
the upright application of a criterion honestly be- 
lieved to be true extends both to the act and to the 
agent ; but it extends no farther, in either, than it 
has been actually determinant of conduct. Again, 
other persons may disbelieve in the agent’s criterion, 
or he himself may come to disbelieve in it ; that is, 
it may turn out a false criterion. This does not 
invalidate its justification of acts determined by it 
while it was believed true. The blame is then 
thrown not on the agent nor on his act, but on his 
erroneous belief in his criterion, and the question 
becomes, how hr he is to blame for this. Third 
pei^s will say, ‘ Bdieving as he does, he is right 
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in his act, but his character and conduct as a whole 
is wrong, as we believe.’ A slovenly way of ex- 
pressing Ithis is to say, ‘ The agent is right, but his 
act wrong as if the two could be separated. What 
is an act? An agent in motion. The reason for 
taking this false distinction between agent and act 
lies, no doubt, in the facility with which the effects 
of overt acts can be classed and judged of, compared 
tb tffe difficulty of judging immanent acts of choice 
alone. But it is with immanent acts of choice that 
we are chiefly concerned here, and with overt acts 
only as judged in foro conscientisB ; and in these the 
character of the act, as good or bad, is insep^able 
from that of the agent in the act. 

5. The first condition, then, which the criterion 
to be selected by the logic of ethic must fulfil, is that 
it must be such as to justify or secure our approba- 
.tion of particular acts and the agents in them. The 
second condition is, that the criterion must justify 
or secure approbation not only of particular acts, but 
also of particular kinds or tendencies of character. 
In other words, we want something which shall guide 
us towards the formation of a right and good cha- 
racter, as weU as towards the choice of right and 
good acts. Unless an act chosen conduces to the 
formation of a good character in the actor, besides 
being an addition to the number of good acts, the 
good done, as it were, with one hand is undone with 
the other, and a discrepancy is introduced into the 
laws of conduct, which might be fatal to their success 
in leading to the End’. A criterion which did not 
provide for both points would be, on that ground 
alone, convicted of being a false criterion. Inatten- 
tion to this condition of a true criterion of right has 
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led to many mistakes ; for instance, to the famous 
apparent paradox of private vices being public bene- 
fits. The state is' not served in the best Vay pos- 
sible, when riches, for instance, increase but character 
deteriorates. 

6. It Vidll now be evident in what way I propose 
to fill up the third head of logic, what I propose as 
the criterion. It is the Moral Sense, the Conscience. 
This when obeyed honestly, and not merely profess- 
edly, and in the true and strict meaning of the term 
Moral Sense (§ 37), provides both for the approba- 
tion of the act and for the approbation of the cha- 
racter ; obeying it both justifies the act and tends 
to produce the habit of acting rightly. The abstract 
and general features of justice and love are the fea- 
tures which are sought for in the act to be chosen ; 
the pleasures inherent in them are the actual motive 
force in choosing ; and the same features again are . 
the reason of approving when the choice has been 
made. They are the de jure element, the justifica- 
tion of the act, and the justification of the character. 
The other features, the other emotions, which in dif- 
ferent persons and at difiPerent times may be combined 
with these, forming a complex and more concrete 
state of feeling, are not to be confused with these, 
nor to be considered as contributing to justify the 
act. It is not these other features, nor yet the state 
of feeling as a whole, variable as they are indefinitely 
fi»m time to time, fi’om person to person, from place 
to place, but these two elements, justice and love, 
alone, which are the de jure, the justifying, element. 
And these it imports us to distinguish and apply in 
practice, no less than in the logical theory ; to dis- 
tifigi^h fijpm their habitual, and often it may be 
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&om their seemingly inseparable accompaniments; 
and to insist upon and endeavour their enforcement, 
and thei/ enforcement alone, in our thoughts and 
actions. 

7. Now it may seem, at first sight, as if two cri- 
teria and not one were here laid down, conscience in 
its concrete, accidental, shape being one, justice com- 
bined with love the other. To this point it is neces- 
sary *to call particular attention, for we are at the 
very centre of the whole system of ethic, that central 
link upon which the whole fabric depends. Here too 
is the great difficulty peculiar to all systems of the 
Moral Law school of ethic, the objection which may 
be urged against them in claiming universal validity 
for conscience, drawn from the opposition between 
the dictates of conscience, in different persons, of dif- 
ferent coimtries, different modes of education, differ- 
ent states of civilisation ; so that that which claims 
to be universally valid is yet shown to command 
opposite duties, which would be also contradictoiy 
ones were they commanded at the same moment. 
This difficulty is that with which we have to cope in 
establishing a criterion. Now the criterion can only 
be single; .-which of the two then is to be selected? 
Conscience in its concrete, accidental, shape. Con- 
science is the test, or criterion of choice, in definite, 
particular, cases; of choice between this, that, and 
the other, of certain particular actions in the con- 
crete, brought before us in representation at any 
moment of action. Its dicta therefore are particular 
and concrete, — do this, avoid that ; and to Such cases 
the perceptions of justice and love are not always 
immediately and directly applicable. What th^ is 
the fimction of these perceptions, and why»have they 
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been introduced here? Th^ are the analysis of con- 
~ science, the element of moral validity in its concrete 

were, the conscience of con^ience it- 
self. But to lay them down as the criterion or imme- 
diate guide of conduct would be to lay down what 
might indeed be both subjectively and objectively 
demonstrated, but would not be also subjectively ob- 
vious or immediately applicable. It is not every one 
that would accept them, since it requires an anal^ical 
process to discern them ; while conscience, contain- 
,ing always these elements, but holding them in com- 
bination with other principles derived from particular 
* circumstances and education, is known and admitted 
by all. Conscience then in its concrete, accidental, 
shape is to be obeyed; justice and love, the analysis 
of what is permanent and universal in it, used to cor- 
rect conscience itself; just as, to take an illustration, 
the existing law of the land is to be enforced even, 
where it works harshly, and afterwards repealed or 
reformed for future application. Nor do I fear to 
say with Abelard, taking an extreme case by way of 
illustration, of the persecutors of Christ and Christian 
martyrs “qui tamen gravius culpam peccassent, si 
contra conscientiam eis parcerent.” Ethica, Cap. xiv. 

8. If this analysis of what is permanent in con- ■ 
science is the true one, obedience to conscience will 
bring, as its result, these elements to the light, and 
establish them in universal practice. That which has 
been the guiding principle in constituting and for ming 
conscience will be«the guide in its action afterwards, 
for this action itself is nothing but a continuance of 
tJie same process of formation. Again, if any of the 
ntUitiuian analyses of conscience, or criteria, were 
the tifue one, we could only expect that obedience to 
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conscience would produce its elements of analysis; if 
conscience had been really formed by habitual obedi- 
ence to Superior force, obedience to it would result 
in confirmed habits of such obedience ; if by constant 
seeking of self-interest, such self-seeking would be 
the habit confirmed ; if by constant self-sacrificing 
benevolence, the confirmed habit of self-sacrificing 
benevolence would arise ; or if by any or all of these 
cOmlSined, then their combination would appear as 
the ultimate issue of obedience to conscience. But 
justice and love alone afford, as the analysis of con- 
science, a logically valid ground for assuming con- 
science to be always morally valid as a criterion of 
conduct. For the criterion can have no greater 
moral or de jure validity than is conferred by the 
elements of which it consists. If pleasure, in any 
of its kinds, high or low, is the element constituting 
ponscience, then the moral validity of conscience is 
not greater than that of the pleasure or pleasures 
which are its source. Thus the analytical part of 
ethic contains the ground or reason of the systemati- 
cal part, the doctrines of the logic of practice. The 
validity of the criterion of conduct reposes on its 
analysis. Why do I believe conscience in aU its di- 
versity to be the criterion of acts? Bep^use I believe 
that the analysis of what is pemaanent in it, of that 
which makes it felt to be right, is justice and love. 
And the End, upon which the criterion depends, is 
itself grounded on a similar analysis, or justified by 
it, in the eye of philosophy, as the true End of ac- 
tion. 

9. Every act done or chosen, conridered as occupy- 
ing a certain duration of time, is parted between two 
elements, parallel or intertwined throughout its dura- 
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n. tion, the motive and the criterion. Every act to be 
~ done or chosen the same ; only that here the' criterion 
is double, one part of it being affirmative, the other 
negative, one the principle of selection, the other of 
neglect or omission. All the past is irreversible ; at 
any moment of choice, we, the volition, have to choose 
only between the next actions possible at the mo- 
ment. Here again there is a part with which we 
have nothing to do, the motive. God or Nature pro- 
vides for that; we have to do only with the criterion. 
The criterion contains under it, or applies to, aU our 
knowledge about the acts to be chosen or avoided, 
including all that we know or suspect about the 
probable strength of motives, drawn from past ex- 
perience. The strength of the motive in the present 
act is that which at the present moment is about to 
exhibit itself in actual trial. 

§81. 5 81. I. Let us now institute a brief comparison 

Comparisoii of " , 

thisirith between this system and others, and chiefly the Uti- 

ether systems* ,, " 

litarian theory. In the first place, the Utilitarian 
theory places its whole trust in acquired habits and 
acquired knowledge of what is preferable; I say its 
whole trust because both its End and its Criteria are 
placed by it in acquired knowledge, and not in emo- 
tions belonging to the nature of man itself, or the 
nature of his character. In the present system, on 
the contrary, both the End and the Criterion are 
found in that nature and character, and in features 
of them which are at once universally present and 
capable of extension to any circumstances and any 
degree of development. This expansibility of these 
principles renders them equally adaptable with the 
gfflieralily of the corresponding Utilitarian principles 
to the <cl|N»nnitances of life; and they have besides 
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the advantage, in a systematic or scientific point of 
view, of being founded in the nature of man, not in ~ 
his knowledge, which is wanting to the others. They 
are capable of embracing conceptions of what is de lystems. 
jure, as well as what is de facto. 

i. It has sometimes been objected to the Utili- 
tarian theory, that it requires what is impossible* in 
requiring an anticipatory pursuit of the furthest con- 
s'equ^ces of acts, in order to judge whether they are 
according to, or likely to produce, the greatest happi- 
ness. This however is a mistake, as Mr. J. S. Mill 
has well shown, in his Utilitarianism, Ch. ii. p, 34. 

We have acquired habits and acquired knowledge 
as to what kinds of acts are most likely to produce 
happiness, and the media axiomata thus stored up 
are our criteria of particular acts, when the moment 
of choice comes. Between the kinds of pleasures 
.again, and between the kinds of character most de- 
sirable and most conducive to happiness, we may 
have recourse to the opinions and experience of “ the 
most competent judges” in such matters. This ob- 
jection then falls to the ground, but I must still 
urge, as I have already done, that such habits and 
knowledge, whether our own or of “ the most com- 
petent judges,” are neither founded on an adequate 
criterion of right themselves, nor able to furnish one 
to us who have recourse to them. What is needed is 
an immediate criterion of right, as well as a probable 
judgment about advantage. This is supplied by the 
Conscience, analysable, in its permanent part, into 
the emotions of love and justice, a criterion imme- 
diately applicable to eveiy case of action by our- 
selves, and among the rest to the judgments which 
we form as to who are “ the most competei^ judges 
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<l^®stion which has to be decided; 
the tribunal itself must be tested as to its compet- 
<3®^^ of ence by some criterion. The question between the 
othtt *y*teni». Utilitarian theory and the present theory is this, 
Whether the uliimate source of justification lies in 
the judgment of a tribunal, 6 ayafiSf ogureitu, or in 
the principle of that judgment, namely, in some par- 
ticular emotion contained in it. Or, to put the ques- 
tion of a tribunal aside, does the ultimate source of 
jqstification of a judgment lie in the judgment itself 
aS a whole, a judgment that pleasure A is better ‘ 
than pleasure B, or in an element of the judgment, 
the criterion which it assumes to form itself by. To 
rest in the judgment as a whole seems to me ana- 
logous, in ethic, to resting, in metaphysic, upon the 
fact that objects are objects of consciousness, as an 
ultimate datum, instead of resting on the analysis of 
such objects, (see “Time and Space” § 11); to rest 
in the judgment of a tribunal, or «5s o aya^of, seems 
analogous to resting in the dicta of a book, or a 
priest, or a council, in theology, instead of in a fur- 
ther judgment of our own about the validity of those 
tribunals. It might indeed be the case, that we were 
compelled to do so; that we could push analysis no 
farther ; but if analysis can be pushed farther it would 
be well; our eflFbrt must be to push it as far as it 
will go; the attempt to analyse farther is the counsel 
of hope, the ambition of philosophy. 

3 . To turn for a moment to another theory of 
ethic, the one most opposite to that of Bentham, the 
theory of Kant. The objection of impracticability in 
application of the criterion to practice, which does 
uot lie against Bentham’s theory, does seem to me to 
lieagamst^Kant’s. I have not entered into a criticism 
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of Eanf s theory in this work, because it is founded booku. 
on an Ontological basis, and the reasons urged against ' 

all Ontology in “Time and Space” seem to me to Com|^ttof 
render it as inapt to be the foundation of an ethical otiier*^Aem». 
as of a purely metaphysical superstructure. Kant’s 
universal criterion in ethic is the following general 
law : “ So act that the maxim of thy will may be 
valid at all times alike as the principle of an uni- 
versal lawgiving;” Kritik der Praktischen Vernunft, 

Book i. Chap. i. § 7. In other words, Take as your 
criterion that state of mind which will be valid as a 
motive principle, not only for you now and here, but 
for all men everywhere and always. Now it is quite 
true, that the criterion of ethic must be capable of 
universal application, that all beings constituted as 
those are who would establish the criterion must be 
conceived as amenable to the law which it prescribes. 

But to assume this characteristic, this “second in- 
tention,” of the criterion as the criterion itself is to 
put a generality in the place of an analysis, to assume 
as an ultimate criterion a statement about criteria 
generally, to adopt as a criterion something which 
must derive its whole force, its whole applicability as 
a criterion of conduct, not from itself but from facts, 
or choices, or judgments, already known, or known 
from other sources, to be capable of subsumtion 
under it; In short it is to commit the very same 
error, in point of kind, which is committed by the 
Utilitarian theory according to the preceding para- 
graph, only in the name and interests of a supposed 
Absolute Moral Law from above, instead of a general 
search for Happiness from below. Kant’s criterion 
would, in the first place, require for its application 
a series of media axiomate drawn firom experience, 
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much as Bentham’s docs, though this al^ue 
— ' is no objection against either; and in the seocmd 

Cwg^wo* placG, and here is the true objection, is applicable 
lithttiTBUou. only by those who have attained the conception of a 
law binding on all reasoning beings, as such. To adopt 
it as a criterion would be like adopting justice and 
love, by themselves, and not as involved in particu- 
lar cottscieuces, as if in that abstract shape they were 
umversally recognised. • 

4. In what has been here said in critibiBin of the 
Utilitarian theory, nothing can be farther from my • 
meaning than to deny that the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number is or ought to be the result of 
all conduct. It will no doubt characterise all results 
of conduct in greater measure according as the con- 
duct is right. My objection li(‘s against the theory 
as a theory of ethical logic or science. It substitutes, ' 
in its End and in its Criterion, an incident, a kut ^ 
an “ accident,” though probably an “ in- 
separableS one, for the thing itself which ought to be 
called End and Criterion. It is adopted chiefly, I 
believe, from the prevalence of the so-called practical 
point of view, and certaiiJy it is founded on a popular 
not on a strict analysis. It is as if botanists should 
content themselves with the distinction between' 
flowers and fruit, instead ‘of distinguishing Cof^a, 
pistils, stamens, ovary, and seed. The .analysis here 
proposed is intended to remedy tins defect without 
involving, ever! theoretically, any loss of happiness in 
the ultimate result, though the haziness is' denied to 
be that which Is the 'proper aim and end of tustidn. ^t 
is added, '08 lawyers say, “by the act of 

Bentham lumself was fully aware of the logical 
inconsisbincy involve in the poptdar language which 
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he 4idop;ted. He distinguishes, as has been seen, mo- sooKti. 
tiv^ froha intentions, motives being the various plea- 
sures, which he calls springs of action, and intentions compiiof 
the conceptions of the particular acts aimed at in otlier syiiteiii'i. 
particular cases, and prompted by motives. “The 
causes of intention,” he says, in Chap, viii., xiii. of 
the work already cited, “are called motives.'' But 
in thus adopting motiysis as one of his categories, ho 
'adopte a word and a thing full of ambiguity. See 
his Chapter x. Of Motives. In one sense it is true, 

, as he asserts. Chap, x., x., “ that there is no such thing 
as any sort of motive that is in ihelf a bad one." This 
is true when motive is taken to mean solely motive 
^wer, without pny distinction of kind imported into 
it. But in popular phrase a motive always means a 
pleasure of a particular kind, and motives in this use 
of the term are always good or bad, and have also 

• some degree goodness or badness. “ To speak of 
motives,” he says in sec. xiii., “ as of anything else, 
one I must call them by their names. But the mis- 
fortune j.8, that it is rare to meet with a motive of 
which the name expresses that and nothing zAore,” 

He mbanS*lhat the name expresses not hin'd 

of motive, but some approbation or disapprobation 
^8 well. Bentham however, though aware of this 
diffifulty in the language he had to use, apparently 

• thought that^he knot pf thei difficulty lay the 
name qombinAg the expression of approbation or dis- 
ap'][)it>b4tion with the kind of the ipotiVe. and not in 
its combining th$ kind of mbtive with the circum- 
stance ofmotive power. Three tUbigs being expressed 
bj^ the niime of any motive, namely,* motive power, 
kind bf it,* and praise or bhune, he endeavoured to 
sunder, he drew a distinction between, the second 

VOL. n. * E 
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Bookh. and third, tmd not between the first and second. 

— ■ Motives accordingly became with him pleasures of 

Co^rii^rf different kinds, all of them good, or not bad, in them- 
oflier^tems. selves, and bad or good, secondarily, only in respect 
. of their consequences. “ If they are good or bad, it 
is Unly on account of their efiects : good, on account 
of their tendency to produce pleasure, or avert pain : 
bad, on account of their tendency to produce pain 
or avert pleasure.” He thus deprives himself«of aU’ 
means of judging motives in or by themselves, not- 
withstanding that they are all pleasures of certain , 
kinds; also of the means of judging of the character 
of agents as distinguished from their actions, if it 
is true that the kind of pleasures which are their 
favourites is what makes the characters of men good 
or bad. Perhaps it will be said. Not so, for, though 
he cannot judge of the motive, he can of the inten- 
tion, and through this of the character. But here ' 
too he is precluded, for the intention also is sus- 
pended on the result ; it is the known or supposed 
efiect of an action, as good or bad, which makes the 
intention to do that action good or bad. The inten- 
tion is good if the effect is thought to be good, and 
bad if it is thought to be bad. And similarly with 
omissions. The strength of will, again, in doing or 
neglecting an act whose effects are supposed to be 
known, or known to some extent, belongs to motives; 
it is a question of their comparative strength. A 
weak volition to do a good thing, a. strong volition 
to do a bad one, are bad, and conversely; but the 
goodness or badness of the strength in volition de- 
pends on that of the acts done or omitted, and this 
falk unider one or both of the heads, motive and in- 
tention ; ^uad both of these, according to Bentham, 
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are dependent on their anticipated results. Bentham, book n. 

therefore, can judge of nothing but the resvdting plea- 
sures or pains; the pleasures which, either as motives Com^uLmot 
or as intentions, tend to produce these, and the cha- otherij^s 
racters of the men who act from these causes, are 
withdrawn from his scrutiny by his own logic; he 
can logically and consistently judge a man to be 
good or bad in no other way, and in no other sense, 
than tie judges a hard winter or a genial spring to 
be so. And yet, if he can judge the pleasures or pains 
* which result from motives, the characters formed by 
motives, as good or bad, why cannot he judge them 
while they are operating .as motives and forming 
characters? He judges them in and by themselves 
in the one case ; why not also in the other? There 
must be a radical error in the Utilitarian logic here. 

6. It will be already clear in what I conceive this , 
error to consist. It consists in drawing the line, 
where Bentham draws it, -between the kind of motive 
and the approbation or disapprobation, and in not 
drawing it between the motive power in the abstract 
and the kind of all or any particular motives. This 
latter distinction is the one drawn and exhibited in 
the foregoing §§. We obtain as result ^Ke distinc- 
tion between motive and criterion, in place of Ben- 
tham’s distinction between motive and intention, a 
•metaphysical in place of an empirical distinction. 

With Bentham motives are the causes of intentions, 
feelings causing and preceding thoughts, in full 
agreement with the psychologiqi^ analysis of emo- • 
tions, criticised in § 14. My Criterion on the other 
hand, like all mental states in representation, con- 
' sists equally of emotion and framework ; it is one 
of the emotions already analysed in Chap. ii. Book i. 
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Bentham too, like the psychological school generally, 
— seems to take as much pains to keep emotion and 
framework apart, to make them stand in a causd 
ofliet qritems. relation to each other, as I do to bring them toge- 
ther, to form a theory in which they appear together, 
as they do in nature. , But while in the psycholo- 
gical analysis of emotions it was the emotions which 
were caused by the frameworks, here, in Bentham’s 
ethical theory, it is an element in emotion, the*emo- 
tional pleasure, which appears as the cause of the 
framework. So far indeed rightly; since here we 
are engaged with voluntary, outward-going, there 
with involuntary, inwardrgoing, action; there with 
causes as efficient, here with causes as final: This 
agreement however only serves to show the intimate 
coherence of the two schools, the psychological school 
in analysis, the Utilitarian in constructive ethic. 

On*^e § 82. I. It is requisite, in the next place, to give 
some account of the character which the logic here 
oflfered assumes in application to particular circum- 
stances and acts, to give some notion of the mode of 
its practical working, and of the colour which it im- 
parts to life. Its application means the application 
of its criterion in cases of choice. Much depends, 
in the first place, on the nature of the criterion itself. 
The term Conscience, which characterises this crite- 
rion, is in itself as vague as the term Utility ; it may 
be honestly used to cover almost any choice or any 
action, because the combinations of justice and love 
• niay be indefinitely various. But it is here main- 
tained, that the peculiar sense of moral validity, 
t^hich is the meaning of the term Conscience in its 
first intention, is, as a matter of ffict, attached exclu- 
tively and permanently to one combination of feeling 
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only, justice and love themselves; that, wherever 
this peculiar sense of validity is felt, it arises from 
the presence of, or from association with, tliose feel- 
ings. Let any one examine honestly for himself 
what he means by the term, and he will find that 
he means this by it and nothing else.. We cannot 
then dispense with the distinction of Conscience, or 
with the term expressing it, for we want a term to 
express immediately felt moral validity, in whatever 
concrete shape k may be clothed; but we must ana- 
* lyse and define it, in order to rescue it from vague- 
ness, and to secure ourselves against its abuse. Jus- 
tice and love, which are the definition of what is 
valid in it, speak for themselves. If a man, for in- 
stance, says that his conscience bids him persecute 
opinion, ask him whether his sense of justice and 
love so bids him ; if not, be sure it is not his con- 
science that does, but something which he falsely 
takes for conscience. This is the testing of con- 
science by its analysis, spoken of in § 80. 7, the dis- 
tinction of what it appears now from what it in truth 
is. At the same time, whether so tested or not, it is 
conscience that must be obeyed ; the sense of moral 
validity, the impo’rtance of duty, is that which is to 
be held fast and deepened ; for in intensifying this 
feeling alone lies the chance of bringing out its ele- 
ments of analysis into new distinctness, and into their 
true proportions. 

2. In the second place, the law imposed by this 
criterion is a law, perhaps the only law, of Liberty. 
It is a necessary characteristic of liberty that the 
character, in the strict sense of the term, as defined 
in §' 59, should be fi’ee from the domination of in- 
fluences coming from nervous organs whidh are not 
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its OYHi, as explained in § 57. ij ; that it should act 
from principles springing from itself and from its o>vn 
On the organ. The criterion, therefore, imposing a law of 
this logie. liberty must be at least a reflective emotion. Direct 
emotions are coloured too much by their representa- 
tions, the representations of visible and tangible ob- 
jects and events, to allow them to rule the character 
with freedom. This follows from § 64. i, where it 
was shown that the character can only be determine'd 
by analysis of the reflective emotions. So far any 
reflective emotion might furnish a law of liberty; the 
preeminence of the emotion of moral sense depends 
on its universality and harmonising power, which 
no other emotion possesses. It is ffvvhafjhog rtjg rt- 
XewTJjTOf, the bond of perfectness. It imparts the 
gift of liberty, not only from external, but also from 
the conflict of internal laws. The proof of these pro- 
positions, as matters of fact, depends on the analysis 
in Book i. 

3 . Again, since the criterion is a reflective emo- 
tion, it is a criterion of the agent, or person acting, 
and of his character, as well as of the act done. If 
we had not a reflective emotion as criterion, we could 
have no criterion of characters or of persons. But 
this is what is required of ethic, that it should point 
out some direct means of judging persons and cha- 
racters. Now the character of acts, apart from agents, 
is to be mere events;. acts are events coloured by 
emotions. In knowing the emotions we have there- 
fore necessarily some knowledge of the acts ; but in 
knowing the acts, apart frt>^ fhe emotions, we have 
mo knowledge of them but as events. To know the 
acts as events, together with their consequences, that 
is, with the feelings which they cause in others, or 
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in oneself, as distinguished from the feelings of which book ii. 

they consist or by which they are caused in oneself ' 

is still to know them only as events, just as we might on*|e 
know an earthquake, for instance, and the feelings *^’n^&*** 
which it caused. It is the feelings in which the act 
consists, not those which it causes, that are the ana- 
lysis of the act; and to have a criterion for judging 
these is to have a criterion both of the act and of 
the agent. To examine and judge of acts solely by 
their consequences, even if emotions are among such 
consequences, is to examine and judge them apart 
from character ; is not strictly speaking an ethical 
enquiry at all; unless we have also some criterion of 
the emotions, as such, which are their consequences, 
and apply the two criterions in the same enquiry. 

But those who decline to apply a criterion of emo- 
tions and of characters, when they appear in or as 
•the acts themselves, will probably be led to decline 
it also when they appear as the consequences of acts; 
at least, if they had such a criterion to apply, why 
should they not apply it at first as well as at last? 

Probably therefore the recourse to consequences in 
judging of acts, the finding the criteria of acts in 
their consequences alone, is an indication that those 
who so reason have no sufficient criteria of emotions 
and characters to apply. We may therefore expect 
to find them judging actions, not by the reflective, 
but by the direct emotions which are their conse- 
quences, as being the kind of feelings most commonly 
understood among men, and the relative values of 
which are most wic^lv agreed upon. The judging 
by consequences will accordingly tend to make direct 
emotions the principal criteria, and their pleasures 
or satisfactions the principal ends of conduct. But 
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the problem of ethic is not solved without a criterion 
■— of the reflective emotions, of the character of the 
agent as well as of his transeunt or overt acts. If 
. thig logic, we are to have an ethic at all, this is the point which 
sooner or later must be settled. What is the criterion 
of character. * 

4. In all voluntary redintegrations, whether im- 
manent or transeunt, the emotion of moral se^se is 
that which justiflcB or condemns them, whether it is 
iuckijte<Lin them at the time or not. It is by no 
meansf reqtusite thatf'it should be included in the 
redinitegrations which. it. is to justiJ^; the attempt to 
have it so included Would involve perpetual anxiety 
about the criteriQp,.;^bbut conduct in minutiae being 
conformable td. iV Which is not. a course or habit of 
mind ji^ich' the. criterion its^- .would probably re- 
commend to us. Some,^en miy be too careless, 
others too anxious^^> A corteiu freedom and boldness 
iii**hction, a certain cOoPj^eUoe in the goodness of our 
principles, seems^fa' bis a hecdssary characteristic of 
principles that ^-really good, as well as being the 
charm and omaai^nt of a noble life. This only is 
requisite, that, when actions or redintegrations are 
recalled for .the purpose of judgment being passed 
upon them, they should eoalesce with this emotion, 
which is the criterion. This combination is their 

.4t ' • 

justification. Now if the netassity, first of. some 
criterion, then of some refiecli;^ eiaotion being the 
criterion, is qdmitted, it will I think, be allowed 
that the moral sense is, one Which i^rtainly is the 
criterion of aU emotions below jt, ||^t is, of all those 
analysed before it in Chapter ii. Book i ; but not so 
readily perhaps that it is the crite^ioa, those Hi^ve 
it, the iml^iinative emoticm^W'j^ any emotions bar- 
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ried up into imagination. .The moral sense, it will 
be said, is the mere rudiments of morality ; it is in- 
idequate to test the duties of religion, or, by others ^ 
again it will be said, the ideally perfect life of a poet. 
But in the first place it must be considered, that two 
things are requisite for a criterion; it must be uni- 
versally recognised, and it must embrace, as a prin- 
ciple, all the possible developments of other principles 
as well as its own. Both chaj^ters ^re wanting to 
religion and to poetical emotion. The first is want- 
‘ ing to religion, because reli^qfi is an jm^native 
development of the moral sehse.’which fiishions iti^lf 
differently in different individ^s and different sects, 
and in different times and plpoi^^ 40 ]|^gion; . except 
so far as it contains the n 9 [oraL..sepsO and in this ele- 
ment of it alone, is .pecfognised as a valid i^mo^ duty 
by men beyond smatb^pde of its votarieL To 
endeavour to enforce it tipoh Dth^s is not to enforce 
a law of liberty, but to ..tyj^anoim. For the saiiite 
reason no religion embraces ae- the deve- 
lopments of other principles as as its own; it 
is only the moral sense, craitain^' in the religion, 
that- does so. The same reasons apply with greater 
force to the emotion or emotions of poetical imagi- 
nation; with greater force, because they do not ne- 
cessarily contain the moral sense at all. If then the 
moral sense were nij^ the imiversal criterion, there 
would be no such fei^terion possible. But the ob- 
jection above stated'^ not that, religion or poetry 
supply a criteridn, but' that the moral sense does not 
supply a criteriojyfpr^ religion and poetry. It cannot 
test, it is said, what is greater and better than itself. 
AgiO^ then.| askt^Wfiait is meant by a criterion? 
Universality of recpgnilidnj univers&Uty ef applies- 
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bility. There is no emotion not imaginative which 
the moral sense does not dominate as better and 
wider than it; of all these it is a positive test; of 
these when carried over into imagination, that is, of 
poetical* imagination, it is a negative test, a limiting 
condition of their imaginative development; a con- 
dition from which they cannot escape, not in their 
special character of imaginations, but in their general 
character of actions; it does not direct their nnn.^- 
nation to certain fiirther ends, but limits it to certain 
hither ends; it does not point to imaginative perfec- 
tion, but restricts imagination to be perfect as well as 
imaginative. The same is true of its action upon the 
iniagination founded on itself, that is, on the moral 
sense; it restricts and limits this imagination, reli- 
gion, to the observance of its own principle, the moral 
sense, whatever else it may add to or combine with 
it, or in whatever dress it may clothe it. Command* 
ing positively all below, the moral sense commands 
negatively all above itself^ 'and makes itself the sine 
qua non of right action. It is the narrow neck of the 
hourglass, through which all the sands must pass, 
from whatever part of the heap above they come, and 
upon whatever part of the heap below they fall. Its 
universal recognition makes it valid for all men; its 
smallness of content, love and justice alone, makes 
it valid for all feelings; it is no restriction upon the 
liberty either of men or of their actions; it can found 
no tyranny over men, nor any over their tendencies 
of character. AU its laws are recogni^d by the con- 
science of every individual ^ 

5. The preceding paragraph leads naturally to 
the considerarion of the Sanctions of the moral law; 
by what >^eeling8 and by whom it is enforced. It 
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has been said that the moral sense, being the*cri- bookii. 
terion of right, is the basis or most general law of 
right. But all law is command, and all command, 
being possibly disobeyed, has two alternative results, 
the effect of obedience and the effect of disobedience. 

When the effects .of disobedience are painful, they, 
are called sanctions of the command; and sometimes 
the effects of obedience, when they are pleasureable, 
are called sanctions also; the latter sanction being 
Reward, the former Punishment. Without entering 
on the question whether, in the philosophy of law, 
the wider or the narrower sense of the term sanc- 
tion is most correct, I wiU here, in the logic of ethic, 
take it in the wider sense, for the sake of leaving no 
corner of the ground untrodden. 

6. It is necessary to a sanction that it should be 
known to be .connected with the law, as the conse- 
quence of obedience or disobedience; otherwise it is 
not the sanction of that law, but merely a pleasure- 
able or painful occurrence unconnected with it. The 
only sanction of the moral sense, or moral law, con- 
sists in the pleasure of a good conscience, as the re- 
ward of obedience, and in the pain of remorse, as 
the punishment of disobedience. Bjut as many kinds 
and special combinations of acts falling under the 
general command of the moral law, as many com- 
plex feelings and acts which are instances of obedi- 
ence or disobedience to it, so many kinds of feelings 
are there included under the general heads of its 
sanction. There is* one kind or modification of re- 
morse for envy, another for ingratitude; one modi- 
fication of go<^ conscience for benevolence, another 
for veracity. The sanctioiui are as various as the 
acts sanctioned. So also in regret; regret* is sorrow 
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for flings not being or having been so well as they 
might have been, so far as this result is not due to 
infiingement of the moral law. There are as many 
kinds of regret as there are kinds of failings in well 
being. There is no painftil or pleasureable feeling 
which is a sanction of the moral law, except it is a 
modification of good conscience or of remorse ; for 
only as good conscience or as remorse can it be 
known to be connected, as a consequence, wit*^ the 
violation or fulfilment of the moral law. Without 
either of these two feelings, the supposed sanction 
might be the object of the most poignant sorrow or 
regret, but it could not be a sanction of the moral law. 

7. There are two branches of the sanctions of the 
moral law so important, and at the same time at- 
tended with such ambiguities^ as to require special 
notice. The sanctions are two, self>approval and 
self-disapproval. It is clear that we do not travel 
out of our own self-consciousness in submitting to 
or applying them. Yet the most powerful motives 
for obeying the moral law are drawn from the ap- 
proval or disapproval of other persons, either of the 
public at large, in the shape of public opinion, or of 
those more immediately and constantly surroimding 
us. This opinion, even when attended with no ma- 
terial consequences, as they are called, that is, when 
confined to the most tacit expression of opinion pos- 
sible, and to acts of omission, has a most powerful 
operation on character, and on the immanent as well 
as the transeunt acts which form it. We know or 
,w^ divine what others think and feel about us; and 
this gives us the acutest pleasure or pain. Yet it is 
no less true that we are ourselves the agents who 
apply these sanctions. It is with these sanctions just 
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as it is with all reflective emotions; part of their ob- 
ject or framework is the representation of the feel- 
ings of other persons towards the Subject of the 
emotions. (See this exhibited in § 23.) So it is 
also with the emotions of remorse and good con- 
science, which are the sanctions of the moral law. 
There are then two main branches of these sanc- 
tions ; the first when we simply feel them ourselves, 
the i^cond when we both feel them ourselves and 
represent the approval or disapproval of others to- 
wards us, founded on the same perception of facts. 
To us this second element, the approval or disap- 
proval felt towards us by others, is a circumstance 
which is a natural consequence of our actions, and so 
far independent of our remorse or good conscience ; 
to make us feel it depends on other persons, and to 
us it is, on that accoimt, like any other natural con- 
i^quence of our actions, and no more ; so far it is not 
a sanction of the moral law. But inasmuch as we- 
represent this approval or disapproval as founded on 
the same knowledge, of our own obeying or disobey- 
ing the moral law, as we have ourselves, and only so 
far as we so represent it, it becomes a part of our 
own approval or disapproval of ourselves, and thus 
a part of the moral sanction. 

8. This explains, I think, what is often noted as 
a curious circumstance, and often considered as a 
proof of the depravity or deceitfulness of the human 
heart, namely, that we think lightly of our own 
crimes provided they are undiscovered, but feel their 
enormity first when they are brought to light, or 
are in danger of being so. “ Peccato celato h mezzo 
perdonato,” says an old Italian proverb. The truth 
is, not, as often insinuated when the abo^se remark 
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is made, tJiat man thinks lightly of moral evil, dread* 
— ing like a coward only the punishment of it, but that 
•ppliai^nof* discovery of guilt, by adding the representation 
.tSiiogia of other persons’ condemnation to his own remorse, 
intensifies the remorse itself, enforces it upon the 
mind at every turn, and permits no escape from its 
infliction. This analysis also, I think, explains the 
feeling, that when a morally guilty person has been 
long suffering from the general condemnation of pub- 
lic opinion, it is just and right at length to grant 
hitn . an amnesty, as it were ; while his own moral <• 
condemnation of himself must last as long as his own 
memory. The condemnation of third parties or of 
public opinion is a punishment which cannot be mea- 
sured solely and directly by the guilt which it con- 
demns, since it depends upon causes in third parties, 
quite distinct from that guilt; for instance, upon their 
caprice, their malevolence or benevolence, their de.- 
grees of knowledge and experience ; hence it is just, 
for fear of over severity, that the expression of public 
condemnation should be withdrawn at certain lengths 
of time. Here also is the explanation of the different 
degrees of sensibility to public opinion in different 
characters. The self-isolating character feels it the 
least, the affectionate the most strongly. According 
as the tendency of our emotional disposition is to- 
wards alliaiice, sympathy, and union with others, we 
are more and more exposed to the influence of the 
feelings which we represent in others towards us ; a 
feet noticed in that passionate questioning recorded 
, in the Life of F. W. Robertson, Vol. i. p. 264, “I do 
not understand why the tenderer the heart is, the 
more it is exposed to being torn, and rent, and tor* 
fe^ which extends, beyond the mere ques;- 
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tion 6f sanctions, to all cases of the represented feel- 
ings of others as frameworks of our own emotions. 

9. When we look at this second branch of the 
sanctions of the moral law from the side of the pub- 
lic, of those who are its instruments or organs, whose 
acts either of omission or commission suggest the 
approval and disapproval which the Subject incor- 
porates with his own, there arises a very important 
class •f questions, relating firat to the right which 
third parties, or the public, have of allowing to be 
. suggested such approval or disapproval, and secondly 
to the just limits of such a right. First as to the 
right itself. I think it may be shown that the right 
itself cannot be disputed, with respect to any action 
or feeling whatever, as object-matter of approval or 
disapproval. The encroachments of the authority 
of third parties upon individual liberty, dangerous 
as they are, cannot find in this point any limitation 
to their influence. The thoughts and the feelings of 
third parties are as free and as uncontrollable as 
those of the persons whom they judge, approve, or 
condemn. It is diificult to see how any object what- 
ever* can be subtracted from their competence, if it 
is de facto a possible object of their knowledge ; their 
right in this respect can have no limitation but their 
power. If however the public have a right and a 
power of entertaining feelings and thoughts concern- 
ing all objects, they can hardly be denied the right 
of expressing them, whether by acts of omission or 
commission. Efferent nerves are so closely dependent 
on afferent, and both with the organs of represen- 
tation, that it if impracticable, at the very least, to 
draw the line between the right of entertaining and 
the right of expressing any class of opinion, taken 
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as a wbole, though there may be occasions on lirhich 
. — ’ the right of expressing an opinion may be restricted; 

^ to debar from expression is to forbid the opinion. 
No class of acts can be withdrawn from the com- 
petence of public opinion by a distinction drawn be- 
tween acts themselves ; such as, for instance, would 
be that between acts solely self-regarding and acts 
which regard other persons as well, drawn by Mr. 
MiU, On Liberty, Ch. iv., if it could be made applic- 
able to opinion itself as well as to overt acts which 
are its consequences. 

10. The line must be drawn in quite a dilFerent 
way. True, there is no class of objects or acts ex- 
cluded by its nature from the competence of third 
parties or public opinion, so that they should be de- 
barred either from entertaining or from expressing 
opinion and feeling upon it. But their opinion and 
feeling, and its expression by act, -fall, like those of 
the Subject, under the same universal criterion, the 
moral sense ; and their conformity to this criterion is 
subjected to the criticism of others, who are to them 
third parties. The opinions and feelings of third 
parties about other persons than themselves are to 
be judged by themselves, and by other persons, by 
the criterion of love and justice. There is no other 
criterion which they will or need accept. And the 
following consideration is sufficient, I think, to show 
the efficacy which this criterion if honestly applied 
would have, or which, in other words, it ought from 
its nature to have. Men are always popularly judged 
by ^eir motives, real or supposed. The immense 
in which third parties are ^d must always 
i^en in the ViSty dearest cases, of the history, Ihe 
fUd the strength of different motives, in 
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of iho xtiecimoum of his mind, bo to 
ii|ioiiic^ Oud of the Ibroeo et work within it and upon 
It, mutt, when properly pondei^d, and governed by (&%• 
Hue moral aenee, hinder any one firom hasty, severe, 
confident judgments, especially when un&voumble. 

H this is not taken into account, the person judging, 
or acting as if he had judged, is himself guilty of a 
(dear injustice, and renders himself liable to the ad- 
versen^udgment both of his victim and of the public. 

I cannot but think that this is the true way in ^eory, 
and therefore also in practice, though apparently it 
must be very slow in operation, to obviate the press- 
ing danger of a tyranny of public opinion. The dan- 
ger comes from want of thought in the public, that 
is, in the mass of men ; it can only be obviated by 
increasing their habit of thoughtfulness. 

II. Third parties, then, both may in right and 
must in practice entertain feelings and thoughts about 
the acts and characters of other persons, without 
limitation drawn from the kind of those characters 
and acts. The limitation to which these feelings and 
thoughts of third parties are subject is drawn from 
the "Criterion of et^ itself, and is appHed not only 
by their own conscience, but also by the feelings and 
thoughts of others in judging their judgments. The 
same universal extent, and the same limitatioat ap^dy 
alao to the exprec^on of the frelinge and thoughts ^ 
third parties^ to their expression ly acts of omission 
or commisaiDn. As it is inovitalde that opinions 
tihoitlfi be fi>rmed and entertained, so also it is inevit- 
abb that, when enterteiited, they itiiould be expressed 
by wwd, by Ipfrik* by gesflWre, by deed, or by the 
ihe im Bneh acts are the evidmice 
1^0 smth «|cpte«doh hh ot| account 
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0f iti Bialinre itlone, exceed Urooi the fi 

tiunl )p#0d[e0j; that ia, there ia nfy ckufa waoh tditfi 
itrltiMli, aa « olaasi) ia not wittnii tha ri^t idiihtd 
IMirtaea to do as the ex^resnoia of their o^ihuosL 1 ! 3 )^ 
hbooitatiou comes as before fiiom the cantetiom 'the 
question is, What is the Bmitation of this criterion f 
le. In the first place, the limitation is dearly set 
by the criterion; the act must be conformable to the 
principle of the moral sense, in the person doiog it. 
I shall enter into no further detail of this application 
than to point out the one most general diatinction 
-vrhich arises in it, and attaches to all casea of its 
application. It is a distinction of the kinds of in- 
fluence which the expression of opinion has upon the 
person whose character or conduct is critical^ It 
is a common and a true remark, that hardly any ex- 
pression of opinion is without some *‘materid’' result 
or import, beyond the feelings which it excites as a 
mera expression of opinion. Thus, for instance, 
you give a man to tmderstand that you think bitn 
untrustworthy, he knows not only t^t he has in- 
ourred your disapproval, but that he will loee, if 
odcasion should arise, the visible and tangible adwim- 
tages of bring trusted by you and by those whom 
you influence; if you express kindly feeling towards 
any one, he knows that he may reckon tm yottr good 
offices when they may have a viable and tangible 
eflbot, So also on a larger aoalei trium tite apptoirt^ 
or diaapprovid of the public is ex|a^aed’tovw^ or 
kiiisrini b/f any indlTidual, as in the loai or giih of 
hmm apprintinenta. There arelhatitivd kNIa 
triMoh the eapresrioo aaaarii} 

Ja l|e iifiiBoqMae of thf^lipadfidgaf 
ow df the 
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of HiAt 0^0114 Botli !lda4« lnowever are in* 
fmiMim repre^etttaticai; botib. are operative ae <->■ 
jn tibte mind of the pereon eriticided, 
aod ae emotiom in those representations. The loss 
Or i^sin of viedble and tangible advantages is repre- 
aented by him, and felt as a kind of grief or of joy. 

Thia makes them motives influencing his condnet 
and character. The two kinds of influence are distin- 
gttishid by the two kinds or classes of emotion, the 
direct and the reflective. Here is the source or root, 
in human nature, of the well-known difference be- 
tween the two kinds of influence. Direct emotions^ 
it was shown in § 2d, are those which arise in repre* 
sentations of sensations alone; reflective those which 
add to these the representation of emotions felt by 
other persons. So fer as an expression of opimon 
calls up the flnrmer kind of representations and emo- 
tjions, it acts by the influence of visible and tangible, 
or as they are called material, advantages or disad- 
vantages; so flue as it calls up the latter kind, it acts 
by wj^t are called purely moral influences. It is not 
here the plaoe to determine how fer the application 
of tiMber kind of influence is justified or justrflable 
by the criterion of ethic. If at all, this question otgii ^ 
be settled only when men are conridered as fimning 
aocletiMi and iheir mutual action and reaction 
4sach other, of the whbls on Its parts, and of the parts 
cm tht wh^, are brought into discusmon. So much 
. is <dtir, that ire have In the distinction' noir drawn 
the ground of the tflatiimtion, in political login, bc' 
tfemi the titt» kinds of ii^iience kno^ 

Of fhe end 

\ I. Oim point tube jrmnetM in tb 
of Biis stMi Zionist It is the oonneo* 
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tion between its criterion and the promotion of bap- 
piness, or the practical tendency which obedience to 
the criterion has to obtain that feature of the End 
lup^huM. which consists in Happiness, which we may assume 
to be its general characterisatiou. It is true that 
happiness cannot be balanced against happiness, any 
more than pleasure against pleasure; but, since plea- 
sure is the motive of aU actions without distinction, 
it is an irresistible conclusion that some great ^m *of 
happiness is the result of actions, supposing them to 
be rightly governed; for, if actions could be rightly 
governed and yet lead on the whole to misery, there 
would be a contradiction in practice between the 
motive power and the End of ethic ; a contradiction 
which would not only discreet the logic proposed, 
which goes on the supposition of an harmonious 
structure and function in the world of life, but would 
exhibit this supposition itself as erroneous. Contr^ 
diction would be thus discovered in the very con- 
struction and course of nature. And although it is 
true, as maintained above, that we cannot determine 
the right course of action by knowing the nature of 
the greatest happiness, since this is a knowledge we 
^ have not; yet, knowing the nature of the right course 
of action, we may have grounds, more or less pro- 
bable, for supposing that it tends towards the greatest 
possible happiness, grounds derived from observing 
the results of such a course of action in particular 
(Sases, where following it has led to happiness, or 
neglecting it to the reverse, 

». The following passage in Dr. Newman’s Ser- 
mons bearing on Subjects of the Itoy, Serm. xvii 
“ Sswietliy tim tdken of the Ohriistiaa Empire,” page 
37$, was pointed out to me by my friend, 
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Principal Shairp, aa an admirable statement of one Booeii. 
of the cardinal points in this question: “In truth, 

So has it been ordered by Divine Providence, that luk^oftbe 
in the Gospel Kingdom is instanced a remarkable 
law of Ethics, which is well known to all who have 
given their minds to the subject. All virtue and 
goodness tend to make men powerful in this world; 
but they who aim at the power have not the virtue. 

A^ain : virtue is its own reward, and brings with it 
the truest and highest pleasures; but they who culti- 
vate it for the pleasure-sake are selfish, not religious, 
and will never gain the pleasure, because they never 
can have the virtue.” 1 do not know any passage 
where the law here spoken of is more clearly or 
precisely stated. It is certainly one which is very 
striking, and which yet, 1 think, must be acknow- 
IMged as true. It would be well perhaps to call it, 
for the purposes of citation. Dr. Newman’s law, from 
the profound writer to Whom we owe this statement 
of it. The causes upon which this law, or general 
phenomenon, depends seem to be already at hand, 
in the arran^ment of facts proposed in the present 
logic. He who seeks happiness, eo nomine, misses 
it, because, not knowing what happiness is, he takes 
as his criterion what he thinks will be happiness, 
neglecting the criterion which, not being happiness, 
lea/^ to it, or is characterised by it in result. He 
who aims at duty finds happiness, because he chooses 
the right criterion, neglecting that which may be a 
result but is not the criterion of conduct. 

3. But these grounds of admitting and explaining 
Dr. Newman’s law are capable of fbrther generalisa- 
tion; they may be applied to more cases than that 
which be had in view in tte passiaige quoted. He 
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Bom ti who BBeks or applies anything but the right driterion 
misses the particular end which he seeks, and tihe 
lutolwuiifiiia portioular satis&ction contained in that end. Sup* 

moral sense, deiined.by justice and love, 
to be the true criterion, then he who makes the Will 
of God, as he supposes it, the criterion of his con* 
duct, or, in other words, seeks to do the will of God 
and not simply to do justice and love, does not do 
the will of God as it truly is, but something else 
which he puts in its place. The will of God for him 
is that he should endeavour to act solely on the cri- 
terion, the moral sense. The result of that action 
is in the hand of God. Benthom, I think, it was who 
acutely remarked, that, if the will of God was the 
criterion of right and wrong, Ve should still need a 
criterion of the will of God. The same remark may 
be made on the greatest happiness principle, that, if 
the greatest happiness is the criterion of right and 
wrong, we shall still need a criterion of the greatest 
happiness. Both ways of proceeding arc erroneous 
on the same ground; they both substitute a gene* 
raUty for a speciality, a second for a fiM intention, 
as the criterion of conduct; both are errmieous i^ the 
same way, namely, by interpreting that generality, 
specialising it for application, without a criterion: 
that is, by an imme^te, or unreasoned, assumption 
that acts from time to time in question are in tire 
one case a doing of the will of God, in the other a 
procuring of the greatest happiness. Call the End 
of ethic by what general name you like. Will of God, 
Happiness, or Harmony of Functions, in 
nteiy case it requires interpreting *1^ a criterion 
Am b^ore it can be rightly apjM 
to jfo a sin^ insttmee. 
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4. Attstm in his Province of Jurisprudence De* Bown. 
termined, Chapter u., strives to connect the two 
theories of the Will of God and Utility, by maldng Bd«§<m'cftiie 
the latter serve as the criterion of the former. The 
benevolence of God is the ground of this connection; 

the will of a benevolent creator and governor of the 
world must be, it is said, the greatest happiness of 
his sentient creatures. This no doubt may be true, 
blit tite union of the two theories docs not supply 
the defect under which they both alike labour. This 
defect is the want of a sufficiently precise definition, 
and therefore of a sufficiently precise criterion. Put- 
ting together two indefinites does not supply the 
want of definiteness, unless fhey limit each other, 
each excluding what the other admits. But in the 
present case both indefinites cover the same ground. 

If two disorganised armies jom,thcir forces, we wait to 
see whether they have thereby secured a new organi- 
sation; if not they will 'only be weaker than before. 

5. The two theories of Utility and the Will of 
God fiul to lead to their own proposed ends in dif- 
ferent ways, and therefore for diffierent reasons. The 
particular actions or objects which are assumed to 
embody the Will of GoA in the second theory, feil 
of being the Will of God from the necessary imper- 
fection of the knowledge which particular persons 
anywhere and at any time have concerning that Will. 

Any such particular action or object is as little likely 
to the Win of God there and then as, we are told 
by comparative philologists, a word in the language 
of one Tndo-European people is* to be the same with 
one precisely similar to it in the language another 
peof^ of the same family. An action precisely har- 
mooiting with a particuhir person’s view ofrthe Will 
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of God must differ from what the true Will of God 
~ would vequire, were it perfectly known to him. To 
BtUamaftfui act on this particular view is to assume a perfect 
fS^SSiil’ acquaintance with the Will of God. Partially right 
such an action may be; partially right it must be, 
$0 far as the moral sense is included in its deter- 
mination. It is this alone which gives it validity; 
and the greater part this has in its determination, 
the more nearly will it approach to beittg wiiolly 
right. When such an action is chaUenged by other 
persons, and conscience is pleaded by the doer, this 
plea is not to them a sufficient justifreation, and 
ought not to be so to the doer, since he should learn 
to distinguish his own particular persuasion of what 
the Will of God consists in from the criterion of right 
itself. The plea is of value for justifying or proving 
the honesty and good f#iith of the doer ; and will have 
de facto just so much weight with others as their 
previous knowledge of the person pleading 4t deter- 
mines them to attach to it. 

6. But now the question arises, whether or not the 
theory of Utility adds to this cause of error, which 
spring from imperfect knowledge, a cause which in- 
sists in the deceptiveness of pleasure. This may be 
exhibited best by considering the two branches of 
its aims separately, namely, the greatest happmess 
of the Subject hinasel^ and that of Mankind or of 
the greatest number. In aiming at the happmess of 
the greatest number, error in judgment must arise 
from the same source, and in the same way, as in 
tbe frrmer theory. The particular act or object at- 
tained can seldom if ever be the precise act or object 
wkH a peifrct knowledge of the greatest happiness 
of mankuid would have dictated. The second branch, 
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relatmg to the happinese of the Subject himself, con- booeh. 
tains the most plainly tiie question before us. A man 
fixes his hopes and directs his efforts to some object 
or mode of action, which he thinks not only morally 
justifiable, but also a noble, refined, elevated plea- 
sure; he attains the object, he is enabled to perform 
the actions embod}'ing it; there is no failure in any 
part of his “intention,” in Bentham’s sense of the 
term. Yet it is a constant complaint of moralists 
that the pleasure enjoyed is a feeble reflex of the 
pleasure anticipated, that we seem to have attained 
one purpose only to discover its hollowness, and be 
again attracted and again deluded by another. The 
point to be considered is, whether and how far this 
is a true complaint; whether there is, in any con- 
siderable number of instances, a delusion in pleasure 
attained and enjoyed, a delusion not arising irum 
mistaking the character of the “intention,” or from 
its impeifcct attainment, or from circumstances not 
foreseen which injure its operation, but attaching 
solely to the emotional character of the act done or’ 
object attained, and consisting in a deceived expec- 
tation of its pleasureable character, everything else 
remaining as it was anticipated. 

7. This question is not to be hastily and roughly 
answered by appeals to the dicta of moralists, such 
as the “ Surgit amari aliquid” of Lucretius, or Pope's 
“Man never is but always to be blest” Indeed 
there are dicta equally forcible on the other side of 
the question ; and among the most weighty perhaps 
are those words of Horace^ 

'“XUe |>otes6 sni 

Lefenaque cni Ucct in diem 
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words which, with their immediate sequel, contsha 
the e:s|pre8sion of a calm satis&ctioii with pleasmes 
enjoye^ a satis&ction enduring in the retrospect of 
them. And many other such dicta might be^uoted. 
There seem then to be two classes of pleasures, or 
at least two classes of characters ; pleasures which 
are satishictory and pleasures which are deceptive ; 
idiaracters which tend to be satisfied and characters 
which tend to be dissatisfied with attained enje^* 
meat. If this is so, the aim at the greatest happi- 
ness of the individual cannot be the universal rule 
of conduct for all men. We shall need a criterion 
to distinguish for what pleasures and for what per- 
sons it is available. But the recourse to testimony 
on this point is fruitless; we shall get no &rther 
than to the fact of their discrepancy. If a decision 
is to be looked for at all, it must be from a recourse 
to analysis, to grounds which, in respect to this point, 
are a priori. * 

8. Two classes of pleasure were distinguished in 
§ 53. 4 , 5, 9, lo, the general and the specific ; and 
pleasnres of the former class were found to attend 
the exercise of the reactive powers, and to be tlieir 
exponents, the jdeasures of cheerfulness and mergy ; 
while the specific pleasures were attached to specific 
sensations and emotions, and were the exponents of 
the retentive powers. We may call specafio plea- 
sures pleasures of indulgence, and general pleasures 
pleasures of control and government. This distino- 
licm was observed in spwtaneous redintegration, and 
Ibmid to he carried on into voluntary, throngh every 
dmtMdn bf aetiou. These two riasses of pleasures 
, ebmpared k § 62. i, and instances of 

tMr in character given. From this an^ 
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iyaiB it is likely, that only those objects of pursuit can bsok u 

give a pleasure in attainment equal to their pleasure 
in anticipation, which contain the pleasures of con- sM«l(n ottiM 
trol, or combine these as the governing element with imipinMa. 
pleasures of indulgence ; that only such objects of 
pursuit can give a pleasure of long duration at the 
time, or one which will also give pleasure in the 
retFos|»ect. We thus obtain a distinction both be- 
tween the satisfactory and unsatisfactory pleasures 
and between the satisfied and unsatisfied characters. 

We narrow the class of pleasures to be aimed at, and 
make it more precise; they must be pleasures arising 
from self-directing activity. This distinction is by 
no means owing to the greatest happiness principle, 
but is one introduced into it. Yet even this does 


not give a class of pleasures sufficiently precise to 
se;rve as the criterion of ethic. We know only that 
this criterion must belong to the class now marked 
out ; and that the criterion here affirmed does so 
more certainly and more universally than any other 
emotion will be clear also, I think', firom the analysis 
of the preceding Book, particularly from §§ 38. 72. 
I am not however now concerned to prove that this 
is the criterion of etiuc, but to show that this alone 
has the promise of producing the greatest happiness 
of the individual, which nothing (to proposed as a 
criterion can claim. 

V 

9 . Generally speakmg, the happiness of lifb con- 
sists in the energy, and its dependent cheerfulness, 
being fully or more than equal to the tasks imposed 
on it, or objects proposed to it, in a fisr greater de- 
gree than to the specifically pleasureable character 
^ tiie acts done or the objects ^oyed. The farmer 
is' the essential, the latt^ iniMental, vondition 
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(rfiwlns™. Only » long M we ha™ a. 
cm we enjoy my specmo pleasure; without it, these 
ploasures become burthens. It may be stroiigly sus- 
peoted therefore that, whenever happiness is attained 
by acting on the principle of pursuing happiness, or 
on that of doing the will of God, as it is no doubt 
frequently attained in the highest degree by both 
modes, the attainment of it is due to the self-control 
exercised, to the energy of the reactive movements 
displayed, .and the power thereby stored up for the 
iuture. To seek for happiness eo nomine, that is, for 
specific pleasures and enjoyments, is thus the surest 
way to miss its attainment, since it is to make us 
imagine ourselves dependent on circumstances, to ex- 
expose us to frequent disappointment, as well as to 
lessen the fund of self-reliant energy, which is the 
true and actual source of perennial enjoyment. Wl^o 
is not &miliar with the fact, that conditions of life, 
poverty, hardship, even comparison of our Own state 
with that of others, are things almost indifferent 
to happiness? “Pleasure,” says Wordsworth, “is 
^read through the earth In stray gifts to be claimed 
by whoever shall find.” The greater part of enjoy- 
ment is that which comes unlooked for, but never 
without finding already, or calling out afresh, within 
ourselves a burst of reactive energy. Were it not 
for this law, the emotions of comparison would pro- 
bably press upon us with a far greater weight than 
they do. As, in ascending the ladder of ambition, 
«ach now stejp gained is soon forgotten, and the next 
in view is sought for with the same et^emess as 
iiifte old ones, so, in descending it, that is, in losing old 
or fijwner honours, we forget our losses 
issd titbit otMtes fortunate in dm gain of the ever 
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decreasing objects of desire, the attainment of what- 
ever purpose may be immediately in prospect. We 
accommodate ourselves to our circumstances, be they BdJu'otei* 
what they may; and the near horizon is always the iuq^ia«M. 
boundary within which our happiness lies. This in- 
terest in the immediate action, which detracts from 
the pleasures of comparison in successful ambition, 
is also an alleviation of its pains in failure and dis- 
tress.* If we do not compare ourselves with those 
whom we have far outstripped in the race, so neither 
do we with those who have left us far behind. Were 
it not so, the wish to be “aut Cassar aut nuUus” 
would become a torment, and no one would be con- 
tent with his position in life, since no one could in 
every respect be Csesar. 

10. We thus come back again to Dr. Newman’s 
law, which was the point from which we started. 

Nothing but acting on a true criterion can lead to 
happinesa; and the cause in nature which enables 
this to do so is its being an expression of the reactive 
energies. To have an indefinite criterion is probable 
failure, to have specific pleasures for a criterion is 
certfiin failure. The latter however is not an error 
into which moralists are likely to fall in theory. The 
great danger to theory is indefiniteness. Indefinite- 
ness attaches to the Will of God, to the greatest 
happiness of the individual, to that of the greatest 
number, that is, of mankind at large, or of aU sen- 
tient beings, certainly a magnificent conception. It 
is clear however that, if we make the greatest happi- 
ness of others our aim, we must at least take care to 
aim at the development of the energies of those we are 
caring for, to aim at this in the first place, at.their 
material advantages in the second. « Hera too we 
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fllUiU need another and more precise criterion, a cri" 
^ terion of tihe means to make others self-reliant, and 
lUtaSHottiu secure to Ihem the habit of selfcontrol : othertrise 
we might destroy their happiness while we secured 
our own, and ruin the client to benefit the.patron. 

11 . The efficacy, then, of obedience to conscience 
in producing happiness, like that of obedience to any 
other criterion which may be adopted, is due tp its 
being the expression of the predominance of 'Ae re-- 
active over tibe retentive powers. It is a case sub- 
sumed under a general law of the production of 
pleasure. The greatest pleasure results from the 
greatest vigour of the reactive mental powers; and 
that kind of conduct produces the most pleasure or 
greatest happiness, in the long run, which the most 
preserves and fosters this mental energy. This is 
a repetition, in another shape, of that phenomenon 
which was noticed in § 57. 7 , namely, that health and 
strength of the physical organisation iif aceompanied 
with pleasure, weakness and disease with pain, an 
ultimate though general fiict in phytij^kogy* And 
this law it is which supplies the connection between 
physiology and ethic, between the phenomena (tf the 
de &cto constitution and working of the organism 
and the practical critf rion of choice which becomes, 
in application, the Moral Law. 
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St Paul. 


§ 84. 1. Tss Logic of Ethic embraces aU actions whe- noos n. 
ther immanent or transeunt, and all feelings whether 
sensationsf direct, or redective, emotions, in its scope, ibeniiition 
for there are none of these which are not modifiable 
by rolitionlilidireotly if not directly. Its scope is 
coextensive with consciousness itself. But its un< 
mediate domain or object-matter, in and with which 
it works, consists in voluntary redintegration only, 
embracing in this the guidance both of direct and of 
reflective emotions, both of immanent and of trans- 
ennt actions. Similarly and for the same reasons the 
scope of the Logic of Politic is the same with that 
of j^e logic of ethic. But its immediate domain or 
object-matter is more restneted, consisting in vol- 
untary transeunt actions alone. Immanent actions 
dtil iMwsk into the scope. They are part of the field 
of objects modified or to be modified 1^ tintuy^tmt 
atttiotts; transeunt actions ere both objects to be 
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nio4iSed and the means of efieo^ng the modificitbn. 
The logic of politic is coextensive with the science 
and aH; of Law. Both deal only with transeunt, or, 
as they are usually called, overt acts of will. A law' 
is a command to do or omit an overt act, directed 
to a volition, and enforced by a sanction. Hence the 
sole method of politic or law, when it operates upon 
immanent acts, emotions, or characters, is to work by 
means of transeunt acts which it commands lor for- 
bids $ i^s operation is from without inwards; while 
the principal, or at least the characteristic, method 
of ethic is to work from within outwards, to modify 
the habitual acts by first modifying the habitual emo- 
tions. Every law is therefore an infringement upon 
the liberty of action exercised by the organs of pure 
representation, which are the organs of the character. 
Without the law prescribing or forbidding an overt 
act, ‘the immanent action of redintegration might have 
'taken a difierent course with respect to it. „ 

2. It is not here said that laws ought not to in- 
flpence character and its immanent acts ; they not 
only do but often ought to influence them. But it 
is said that laws do not, as a fact, prescribe or forbid 
them. Laws require by their definition, that the acts 
prescribed or foifoidden should be overt or transeunt 
acts. Otherwise the laws belong not to politic but 
to ethic; they are moral laws only. The tenth com- 
mand of the Decalogue, thou ehalt not covet,^ re- 
vealed to St. Paul, as we may gather fiiom Bom. vii. 7, 
that the Law was spiritual; in othca^ words, a moral 
ahd not only a political law. The term “ moral law," 
which seems to add something to 4he definition of 
IftW;, to make it more frill and jarecise, so that a moral 
W »wMls hi a law <at 'least and something else he- 
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-sides, does not in reality do so. That is to say, it is 
._^aiot political law which is thus laid at the basis of 
;^oral law, but law generally, law as a rule of conduct 
tindefinitely. The moral law is then a rule of con- 
..duct, felt to be valid by the agent, prescribing or 
forbidding feelings as well as acts. The political law 
is still narrower in extent and fuUer in characteris- 
tics; it is a rule of conduct prescribing or forbidding 
overt^ts only. 

3. Conduct towards other persons as well as to- 
wards oneself is prescribed by moral as well as by 
political law ; the domain of both kinds of law is in 
this respect the same; but only transeunt or overt 
acts are prescribed by political law; immanent acts 
as well as transeunt only by moral law. How far, or 
in what cases, political law is justified in commanding 
or forbidding transeunt acts towards oneself, or acts 
which are chiefly^ and primarily self-regarding, is a 
question for another place. Here it is only to be said, 
that no overt acts are excluded from tjie domain of 
political law by a mere consideration of its nature 
or scope, just as it was shown that no immanent acts 
or foelings were excluded fi:om the cognisance of pub- 
lic opinion, in § 82 . 9 et seqq. 

4. All law, moral as weU as political, has and 
enforces some sanction. The sanctions of the moral 
law consist in remorse and its modifications (§ 82 . fi, 
&c.). The sanctions of political law are punishments, 
overt acts cawing pain to the transgressor of a poli- 
tical law, in consequence of his transgression of it. 
Strictly speaking, rewards for obedience are as much 
sanctions of political law as punishments; but the 
immense preponderance of punishments in actual use, 
the principle of both being the same, will sender it 
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II. unobjectionable to speak of punishments only under 
— ■ that term ; especially since some of the best jurists 
The^i^tioa hold this vicw to be the strictly correct one (Austin’s 
And Law. Province of Jurisprudence, Lect. i. p. 8, 2nd ed.). 
The truth is that, restrict it as we may to punish- 
ments, the term sanction inevitably embraces rewards 
as well. The hope of reward may be a feebler mo- 
tive to obedience, so feeble a& to be properly called 
persuasion rather than enforcement ; but the "differ- 
ence is only one of degree. And besides, wherever 
there is fear there is hope, and conversely; so that a 
promised reward urges by the fear of its being with- 
held, as well as by the hope of its being given ; and 
a threatened punishment urges by the hope of escap- 
ing it as wcU as by the fear of incurring it. Still it 
remains true, that by far the greater part, both in 
number and weight, of the sanctions of law consists 
of punishments ; so that we shall be in small danger 
of error by adopting this simplification of the term. 

5. The difference between the sanctions of ethic 
and of law gives rise to a distinction between the 
duties imposed by them, the acts or feelings com- 
manded or forbidden. The duties imposed by* law 
are termed duties of perfect, those imposed in ethic 
by conscience of imperfect obligation. The sanction 
of moral duties flows directly from the conscience 
itself in remembering its act, that of legal duties 
flows from the lawgiver who punishes for the' act. 
Here the act is separate from the conoinand, and the 
command from the punishment ; all three are overt 
acts; the obvious and overt nature of the punish- 
ment, which completes the efficacy of the command, 
to be the reason why the obligation is called 
^ The remorse of conscience is unseen in its 
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operation, and to the public therefore uncertain in 
its efficacy ; hence the obligation is called imperfect. 
Yet the distinction of the whole series of acts into 
commanding power, command, and sanction, is just 
as clear in the one case as in the other. And since 
obligation is a term which has in ordinary use a dis- 
tinctly moral sense, it would be better to substitute 
for it the term enforcement, and to speak of Duties 
of pei?ect and imperfect enforcement, instead of ob- 
ligation. Some classes of commands imposing overt 
acts, which are usually called laws, have no legal 
sanction. Such are International laws and Consti- 
tutional laws. (Austin, Work cited, Vol. i. pp. 225- 
235, 2nd ed.) The sovereign which imposes them 
being divided, and the command thus consisting of 
an agreement cither express or tacit between the 
parties concerned, the violation of the command by 
one or more of the parties prevents the sanction 
being applied by the same parties who imposed the 
command. In this case law is at an end, and the 
place of sanction is filled by war. Moral law re- 
mains in this case unassaded ; but political law has 
vanished. The duties of international and consti- 
tutional law are therefore duties of imperfect enforce- 
ment, and in this character subject, as before, to 
moral law, and similar to moral duties, notwithstand- 
ing that they consist of overt acts commanded or for- 
bidden, and notwithstanding that they are formed 
into elaborate’ systems, and administered by regular 
tribunals. Every political law has the moral law 
for its basis ; a law which endures beyond the power 
of overt acts or events to overthrow ; a law which 
judges at its tribunal and *by its criterion every, poli- 
tical law which can be imposed. 
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following consideration again shows the 
universaEty of moral law, and its supremacy over 
political. The person or persons imposing the com- 
wd Lmr. mands of political law are called the sovereign. In 
England, for instance. Parliament consisting of the 
Eing and the two Houses is the sovereign ; that it 
is so depends on the Constitution ; the Constitution 
is. its de jure basis, and the actual recognition of its 
power is its de facto basis. The Constitution mky 
be regarded as a de jure sovereign only ; but this is 
not a sovereign in the strict sense of the term. The 
Parliament is de facto sovereign over the Constitu- 
tion as well as over its subjects ; but this is not per- 
fect sovereignty, because it lacks the de jure element, 
which there is nothing to give it except the moral 
law in the hearts of the whole people. Only over 
its subjects is it fuU sovereign, de facto and de jure 
as well. It is essential to a political sovereign that 
it should have actual power of enforcing «obedience 
to its commands by means of punishment. The laws 
are laws of perfect enforcement; hence the sovereign 
must at least have de facto supremacy. But the 
justification of the laws, of that supremacy ilself, 
flows fi:om a source above the sovereign, from the 
moral law: 


7. In political law the sovereign who imposes the 
commands and the subjects on whom they are im- 
posed are distinct persons. The acts commanded 
being overt acts, if the characters of soverei^ and 
fuhject were united in the same person or persons, 
the sancdon would be inefficacious; the sovetieign 


,vesni$ the punishment when* it became dis- 
to hhaa, that is,* at the moment when its 
ypnas j^uired ;* and the only sanction remain* 
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iflig would be that of the moral law. In political 
law, therefore, the sovereign and the subjects are 
distinct. But since every individual is subject ne- 
cessarily to the moral law in all his acts, whether 
immanent or transeunt, the sovereign who imposes 
political laws is so; and in this way also the political 
laws, being acts of the sovereign, are subordinate to 
moral. The same is true of the obedience rendered 
by th8 subjects ; obedience or disobedience is an act 
of the individual subject, and in this character de- 
pendent on his conscience for justification. 

8. In the next place it is to be remarked, that in 
the case of political laws there is no single person 
able to judge them in their moral character without 
appeal. One person commands and another obeys, 
each responsible morally for his own act; but there 
is no single conscience judging the act, made up of 
command and obedience, as a whole. Yet at the 
same tinae every political law has' effects upon im- 
manent acts and feelings, and upon reflective emo- 
tions; and the lawgiver is therefore morally bound 
to aim at the results, of this nature, which are com- 
manded by the moral law. The same is the case 
with laws international and constitutional, which re- 
side in the breasts of men, and are bound by the 
considerations which conscience imposes. All law, 
which is not itself moral law, is therefore de jure 
subordinate to it, and flows from it so far as its de 
jure character is concerned. The separation which 
is possible between these two elemmits of right and 
fact in political laws is the ground of divided alle- 
giance to a temporal and to a spiritual sovereign, a 
question which can only be settled, whenever it arises, 
by the ccmscience of individual. 
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9. It is because law has ends beyond itself, in 
immanent acts and feelings, ends belonging solely to 
the jurisdiction of conscience and to the province of 
ethic, that attempts to judge ethic by law, or by a 
logic derived from law, are liable to failure. Be- 
tween the ends proper to law itself and the ultimate 
ends of ethic there lies a gulf, a region of phenomena 
for which law supplies no guidance, where ethical 
analysis alone is of service. The ends proper V l&w 
itself require tracing across this region to their ulti- 
mate end; whereby the character of this ultimate 
end itself becomes more definitely perceived. With- 
out this guidance by ethical analysis the ultimate 
end is caught up hastily and indicated vaguely, con- 
ceived as the greatest happiness for instance; and 
thus the application of law logic to ethic directly is 
one cause of utilitarianism. Another consequence of 
the same cause is the material or sensational nature 
of the sanctions attributed to the moral law. If the 
moral law has sanctions, it is said, they must be 
eflScacious; hence the adoption by legal moralists 
of the conceptions of endless reward and punishment 
after death; the sanctions gain intensity at the cost 
of their purely mor# character. Hence too comes 
the notion of the commands and judgments of God 
being definite wprds and phrases pronounced by men 
and vmtten in books ; for politiA laws must be clear 
and precise, it was said, or the punishments for trans- 
gressing them would be unjust; since, then, God’s 
laws and sanctions are ex hypothesi just, the lan- 
guage in which they are conveyed must be definite 
Jimd .imzbistakeable. Lastly the moral character of 
• lo8»eood by the expectaticoi that an 
and de focto, obedience is essential 
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to its nature. Political laws were not de jure bind- book n. 
ing, unless there was de facto power to enforce them; 
and accordingly, moral laws which are not de facto 
enforced are, by a false analogy, held not de jure 
binding either. It is then forgotten, or not per- 
ceived, that the moral law is a plant of feeble growth 
at first, having its roots in the reflective emotions; 
that its validity depends solely on what it is by its 
nature, not on the success with which it may be pro- 
pagated, or .on the extent of obedience which it may 
command; that its complete triumph may, or rather 
must, be in the far distant future, when the king- 
doms of the world shall become kingdoms of righte- 
ousness and peace. Put it is clear that, if only such 
laws are morally good as actually and visibly prevail 
in the world, the moral law must lose much of its 
morality, the conquered cause never be the right 
one ; the gods of the moment always right, Cato al- 
ways wrOlQg. 

lo. The que'stions touched in the foregoing para- 
graph lead to one which has been much discussed, 
the ^question of primacy between ethic and law in 
historical development. History is the realisation 
of the moral law, which devel^s as every other ele- 
ment in man’s nature develops in the changes of 
times. The moral law known to man ages ago is 
not the same in cdroent as the moral law known to 
him now; nor the moral law known to him now as 
that which will be kno^ to him ages hence. It is 
a mistake to imagine a moral law always the same, 
always equally perfect and complete. There is no 
evidence for such a thing. It would be absolute, i 
transcendent, impossible. One element of moral 
law only is unchanging. The moral law, know 
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it by experience, is gradually realised by history, is 
strengthened and increased in clearness and fullness 
with evpry step in the development of man’s 'nature 
ai:||,d knowledge. Its realisation includes its own 
growth as well as its increasing command over obe- 
dience. Now a change in law, now a change in 
morals; now a moral ideal becoming fixed and se- 
cured by a legal provision, now a legal provbion 
cultivating the growth of a new moral ideal; "as fhr 
back and as far forwards as we can see, each pre- 
cedes the other, each is followed by the other. There 
is no question of precedence in order of time alone, 
^ 3 r the process is in infinitum, in both directions. 
It is the nature of the two steps, the legal and the 
moral, which decides the question of the primacy 
between them. If the primacy means in point of 
de jure supremacy, it is clear that it belongs to the 
moral step, at every stage of the historical process. 

§ 85. I. Since law is subordinate to ethfc, or, in 
other words, since both those who’ command and 
those who obey are bound morally to regard, in the 
last resort, the commands of the moral law, it fol- 
lows that the ultimate ends of law are suspended 
upon that of ethic, deducible from it, and justifiable 
by it. ' The logic of law is a reproduction of that of 
ethic, but applied to overt acts only. Where imma- 
nent acts are judged, they are judged directly by the 
logic of ethic and not by that of law. Xiaws stand 
to moral duties in the same relative position as trans- 
euht to immanent acts; they fix, embody, and give 
i^em, permanence. Laws and systems of laws, which 
..ieutituthma, codes, recognised customs tvhethei? 
Wrii^ten, are fixed landmarks, known 
or remove, inasmuch a^''^ 
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obtaining all the force of habit, they offer in the 
venerable names of Law and Custom a battle cry 
and a rallying point to all those who are not pre- 
pared to give up habits of thought, action, and feel- 
ing, or are unable to perceive when the growth of a 
new morality demands the reformation of an old law. 
Hence arises the alternation spoken of in the preced- 
ing paragraph, the 'change effected in law by mor- 
* alify, tte progress assured to morality by law. The 
alternation is in some sort a conflict between the two 
principles of law and morality. Yet throughout the 
alternation or the conflict, and at every step of it, 
the appeal always lies from law to the principles {pd^ 
logic of ethic. It is these that are invoked by both 
parties to resist or to justify a proposed change. The 
question is, what are the proper ends of law as de- 
termined by the logic of ethic. 

2. Since the End of ethic is the ideal perfection 
of justice*^nd love, but Taws deal only with overt 
acts, the End of law must be to command such overt 
acts as lead toward the establishment of this ideal, to 
forbid such overt acts as lead away from or prevent 
it. But justice and love are emotions, immanent acts, 
which cannot be commanded by any law; nor can 
the imman ent acts or emotions which lead toward 
their establishment be commanded, nor their oppo- 
sites forbidden, by law. So far as the End can be 
furthered by overt acts, law has a positive duty to 
regulate such acts; so frr as it can be furthered by 
immanent acts, law has a negative duty to abstain 
from regulation. Of these two branches, exhausting 
the whole duty of law, tli|^,'first is to establish justice, 
the, second to respect liberty. «<• 

^ Justice comprises the whole duty of la^n the 
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first branch for this reason, that justice alone has a 
~ part which consists in overt acts; and it, is only the 
overt acts which embody justice, the overt acts which 
embody injustice, which can be commanded or for- 
bidden by law. The kind of acts which are here in 
contemplation will be evident from the instances of 
justice and injustice given in §§ 32, 33. They are 
such as fall under the heads of the law of status, of 

H * 

property, and of contract. It is not at this moment 
in place to enter upon an analysis or classification 
of law in these respects. All overt acts which artf 
thought to embody justice and injustice are imme- 
diate objects of legal regulation. It is clear that the 
justice and injustice of one state of society consists 
in very different acts fi:om the justice and injustice of 
another state. Justice between persons in the early 
days of Rome, for instance, consisted in very differ- 
ent acts from justice between persons in the Feudal 
Regime, and both from the justice of tlft present 
day. It is the duty of law to establish and enforce 
by its sanctions the justice proper to the state of 
society existing at the time, and from time to ^me. 
To maintain an antiquated justice is injustice. This 
would be a transgression of the second branch of the 
duty of law, the du^ of respecting liberty. 

4 . The term Liberty is here employed in the 
sense which has been given to it throughout, the 
free self-determination of the mechanism of pure and 
Inflective representation. This liberty is not the so- 
lailled freedom of the will; nor yet is it license, or 
freedom from the moral law; nor yet is it freedom 
frp|^ restmlat jgenerally. these tises of the term 
is a chimera; the second an im« 
the third ah impossibility. Yet this third 
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sense is the one which is currently adopted in this 
country. It involves the same conception as the first 
sense does, that of freedom of the will ; the concep- 
tion of something acting by itself, arbitrarily, without 
rule or order of nature, an ontological entity; for if 
not, liberty being freedom from restraint generally, 
perfect liberty would be perfect annihilation; the 
subject of the freedom must therefore be supposed, 
by’theSe reasoners, to exist per se not subject to law 
of any kind. Of course I am well aware that this 
consequence would be rejected and denied by those 
who insist on the notion of liberty being freedom 
ih)m restraint ; but I do not see how if can be re- 
jected logically and consistently. Legal moralists as 
well as psychologists are ontologists at bottom ; some 
ontological “person” or “self” is the fundamental 
unanalysed unit with which they start. But the 
sense of the term liberty here intended is the liberty 
of self-determination in. reflective redintegration, as 
explained in § 57 . 12-16; the free play of the motive 
powers therein comprised, uninfluenced by feelings 
consisting solely of direct •emotions, or of frameworks 
composed solely of sensations ; uninfluenced therefore 
by the pain or pleasure inflicted by the overt acts 
which are sanctions of law. 

5. Ethic, then, commands law to do two things, 
to leave the moral being of every individual free to 
be governed by motives arising within itself, includ- 
ing the security of this freedom from the encroach- 
ments of others, or of violence which is illegal law; 
and to enforce by sanctions the overt acts of justice 
as conceived by •the political society of the time. The 
first duty is the provision for Progress, the jpeond 
for Ord^; the first the prevition for refonrffion of 
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the law, the second for its stability. Much has been 
SMd about the necessity for combining the two fea- 
tures of order and progress; in general terms no- 
thing can be more true; but such generalities require 
always interpretation, analysis, reduction to Iheir 
“ first intention.” ' So reduced their names are these, 
justice and liberty. 

§ 86. 1. The ends of law having been pointed out, 
the next question concerns the criteria for knowing 
in'.the future what laws are adapted to secure them, 
and for judging past laws by their .apparent tendency 
to these results. There can be no single criterion of 
law, as there was of ethic, because there is not one 
but two ends; and we should want a criterion not 
only for each separately, but also for their combina- 
tion as ends of a single law. The establishment of 
legal criteria is therefore much more complicated and 
difficult than of the ethical one. Again, since the 
criteria are to be applied to laws commanding and 
forbidding overt acts, and not to the character of the 
lawgiver or sovereign, a knowledge of overt acts, in 
their different kinds and enormous variety, is requi- 
site before we can discover in them features which 


may serve as criteria; we shall require to know; what 
features have been found to* lead to improved justice 
and more perfect liberty ; in other words, \^e shall 
want a knowledge of history generally, and of the 
histories of particular states. Again, since the sanc- 
tions are motives of obedience, a knowle<3ge of the 
operation of different kinds of sanctions is requiidte; 
and since the operation of laws themselves when 
Ob^^d, of institutions when establiffied, takes place 
of motiyes acting on individuals, it will be 
lb M OD. tins account too, some very 
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considerable knowledge of the various kinds of hu- bookii. 
man actions, and the means of their modification. 

a. All this is clearly impossible in the present The oriten* 
work. Such an historical and experimental enquiry *'*of Lew;* 
is far beyond its purview. I must therefore renounce 
the attempt to establish any criteria for judging 
laws favourably or unfavourably, except so far as 
the Ends already pointed out are criteria, and their 
chstracfhr plainly and directly discernible in the laws 
to be judged. Even this, however, affords no small 
guidance ; a light on the horizon may direct the 
belated traveller, though it does not show him the 
immediate path. More than this could not be at- 
tempted without our becoming involved in the dis- 
cussion of particular laws, and in the merits of par- 
ticular controversies; without our transgressing the 
limits of a logic, as stated generally at the end of 
Book i. in § 75. For the truth is, that the further 
construction of a logic of politic, in this direction, 
depends upon a further analysis and classification 
of the phenomena of society than has hitherto been 
given, at least with admitted success. 

3*. When however we turn to the remaining lo- 
gical head, that of Motives, we find ourselves in a 
different position. The analysis of the operation of 
social and political forces, as they are now actually 
at work, or have been actually operative in past 
times, apart from the judgments to be passed on 
them, as conducive or not conducive to the ends of 
law, has been pushed to a great degree of perfection, 
by works which would fall under the general de- 
scription of Phflosophy of History. All pleasures 
and pains, of whatever kind, are motives of jiption 
in individuab; all may be motives in masses m indi- 
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Emku. viduals. But the question is, How is the operation 
4— ’ of motives affected when masses act upon masses, 
UilMiteria individuals upon each other and the whole, and the 
and imuyea upou the individuals ; What constitutes a 

mass of individuals, what binds it together ; What 
particular kinds of motives, of pleasures and pains, 
are found de facto to have had most weight when 
witnessed in society? In the individual, the result- 
ing choice proved the amount of one pleasure to* be 
greater or less than that of another, and the greater 
pleasure became the will of the individual. A group 
of men often act as if they had a single will, a will 
to gratify a single desire; what, then is the compa- 
rative force of the different groups, and of the dif- 
ferent desires which seem to animate them? Of such 
kind are the questions which are the preliminary to 
any further question about criteria. The de facto 
forces at work in the ‘social organism must be known, 
before a criterion can be discovered; jusfr^e, in the 
study of the individual, the analysis of the emotions 
and their redintegration was the condition of point- 
ing out the criterion of ethic. That further analysis 
and classification of the phenomena of society, just 
• spoken of as a pre-requisite to the discovery of the 
criteria, may be sketched in outline at least under 
the logical head of the de facto motive forces in 
society; 

4. Thus iq; the logic of politic the queistion of 
motives, and the analysis of organs and functions 
Jx^nging to that head of logic, occupy at present 
the miffit prominent positioi^ the position which in 
the Jo^c of ethic was occupied by the question of 
while the question of ciiterion is in politid 
^ the ftiture, reserved for a more com- 
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plete state of knowledge. The analysis correspond- Book ii. 
ing to the present one in the study of the individual 
was that contamed in Book i. Were the means at xiie^crit^ 
hand for offering one equally complete of society, it 
would not be attempted for the first time in the logi- 
cal part of the investigation. In other words, the 
logic of the structJire and functions of society is still 
only in its tenlative stage, because the phenomena 
have nHH; been yet sufficiently examined, or disco- 
vered in their true relations. Contrary to the usual 
opinion I cannot but think, that the knowledge which 
we have of the structure and functions of the indi- 
vidual consciousness is more complete and accurate 
than that which has been attained of the correspond- 
ing structure and functions of society. 

5 . Yet it is not a compendium or a sketch of the 
philosophy of history, so-called, that is here to be 
offered. It is an attempt to construct an applied 
logic, to give a metaphysical analysis, of the social 
organism, in respect of its de facto motive forces and 
of the organs which embody and apply them, of the 
mechanism of society both statical and dynamical; 
an attempt which could not have been made without 
the previous, more empirical, examination of the 
same phenomena by philosophic historians, especially 
by Auguste Comte, perhaps the greatest among the 
illustrious historians of that country the genius of 
which is pre-eminently historical. 

§ 87. I. Character is the last point in individual 
or ethical analysis, the firs|^ in political or analysis 
of state. The ultimate units in character are 
embticmal states ef consciousness; the ultimate units 
of a mass or group of individuals are characte^ or 
individuals defined by their character. Ihe de meto 
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empirical motives of individuals are the different 
degrees of pleasure contained in and defined by dif- 
ferent emotions ; the de facto empirical motives of a 
group of individuals are the actions of the individuals 
flowing from their character. This is not a conclu- 
sion from the analogy which a group or body politic 
bears to an individual person, but a simple fact of 
observation; no group is supposed by it to exist 
previously to the action, the overt action, ’bf indi- 
viduals. These actions, which display the tendencies 
of character, are the causes of the formation of groups 
in the first place, and in the next of the determina- 
tion of their action when formed. In history, indeed, 
we can never reach a beginning ; groups precede ac- 
tions and actions groups, alternately, as far back as 
we can see, nor can we imagine men existing in iso- 
lation from each other, and not formed into groups. 
It is a parallel case to that of law and ethic, in § 84, 
lo; and here also it is not an historical but a logical 
first that is intended, in saying that actions are the 
causes of groups. That the reverse is not true in 
logic is shown by this, that, when groups are formed, 
it is not the group but the actions of the group Vhich 
modify other groups, and are modified by their action 
in turn. The group may be entirely explained, when 
its nature is analysed, by the actions of individuals ; 
but the actions of individuals can only be partially 
explained by their belonging to such and such a 
group. 

; a. The actions whiph form groups are actions 
difljdaying similar and JWpatible tendencies of cha- 
in the individuals who perform them. The 
one individual takes in certain actions 
similar and compatible an- 
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tiona m other individuals. These individuals are book it. 
dravm together into a group by the perception of — 
this mutual benefit. It makes no difference in the tim* 
general nature of the case, whether the interests thus 
gratified, the benefits thus received, are received and 
gratified by the natural or birth position of the per- 
sons, or in consequence of a late discovery om their 
part; the persons in question may be mother and 
child, €»r they may be two hunters agreeing to meet 
for exchange of booty, or two students for inter- 
change of ideas; the essential nature of the actions 
which bind these persons into groups remains the 
same, namely, actions satisfying similar and com- 
patible tendencies of character. These groups, the 
smallest that can be formed, of whatever kind they 
may be, have individuals defined by character for 
their units; and they themselves are the units of 
larger, more complex, and more organised groups, 
which am nations or states. The organs of society 
are such units, that is to say, are groups by which a 
society performs its different functions, and operates 
on its own members or on other societies, groups 
incorporated into the society itself. All the organs 
of society are such groups, but it is not every group 
thaf is a separate organ of society. The organs must 
be defined by distinctness of function as weU as by 
distinctness of group. 

3. When Auguste Comte, insisting rightly on the 
necessity of regarding as unit of society an aggregate 
of individuals, interposed as it were between the in- 
dividuals and the society Is a whole, proceeds to lay 
it dovm that the family is the tmit of the slate, he 
seems to me to- take too narrow a basis, and t^rect 
upon it too artificiid an edifice. FamiUes, itlstrue, . 

. VOL. II. H 
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are groups strongly coherent, bound together by na- 
tural not artificial interests; but they are not the 
only groups which are spontaneously formed by the 
action of individual interests. To analyse society 
sufficiently, and to classify its phenomena correctly, 
all the kinds of groups which the play of individual 
character produces, into which it throws individuals^ 
together, must be taken into account. Otherw^i 
the society as a whole is judged of by too limited 
a -standard, its freedom and variety is disregarded. 
It would perhaps be hopeless to expect the first suc- 
cessful movement towards such a complete analysis 
of the phenomena of society from a simple historical 
inspection of them. The first really available hypo- 
thesis may be expected to arise from an analysis of 
individual character, since it is in this that the motive 
causes are found which form and bind groups toge- 
ther, and which then determine their action on each 
other and on the whole. It is not said that.all groups 
are important in the same way, or in equal degrees, 
but that all must be taken into account, as operative 
units and organs of society as a whole, whatever may 
be t^efr character and importance. * 

The groups formed by unity of interest need 
^ be locally distinct from each other, nor locally 
united in themselves. Sometimes a common loc^ 
position forms a group, as in the case of isUmds, 
fortified towns, or towns with a particular trade. 
But it is by identity of interest that the peculiarity 
focal portion operates to form the group. On 
the other hand, a fanuly remains an. united grtmp, 
^tieiii|thsfon^mg:t^ one son may .be in Ausfralia, 
Ajalforijm is not elways or necessarily 
rupon the counteractmg mterests 
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of other groups; for instance, ii^an emigrant son or 
brother marries and founds a family, this weakens 
his connection with the family at home; if he finds 
himself surrounded by enemies, or in distress and un- 
able to fqym alliances in his new country, this binds 
him more closely to his old family. Time again is 
in a certain class of cases indifierent to groups; that 
is, the members of them may be scattered over long 
periodi of time, as others are over large tracts of 
space. The members of different trades are an in- 
stance of the latter kind of separation, the members 
of different scientific pursuits of the former. It is 
at this point that the enormous influence of improved 
means of communication between men is exerted, of 
the invention of printing, for instance, of the Post, 
of railways, of telegraphs. Printing has no direct in- 
fluence on intellectual power or knowledge ; it brings 
minds into communication with minds removed in 
time and** in space, modifying their knowledge and 
feelings, forming groups and disforming them, a sol- 
vent of old organisations, a constructor of new and 
more complex ones; it makes common property of 
knowledge and of feelings which before were con- 
fined to individuals, and spreads the knowledge that 
it is common. The knowledge is increased only by 
being combined and held in conunon ; it is so much 
the more food for logic. 

5. Again, the same individual belongs to several 
groups ; it is hardly possible that he should belong 
to one only. Each prominent trait in his character 
Imngs himi into unity of interest with other men* 
.siimlarly formed ; and as member of one group he 
may be often at variance with himself as mer^r of 
another. The reli|^ous imd the dcmiestic interests or 
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®«>K n. duties are often in Conflict. “ He that loveth father 

OH.m. . .1 <• II • 

— or mother more than me is not worthy ot me is 
recorded as a saying of Christ So patriotism with 
family affection, as in the story of Brutus. Here is 
not only a conflict of motives in the indiigdual, hut 
a conflict of laws, of allegiance to groups of men as 
members of a covenanted society. The logic now 
exhibited is sufficiently large to take in all stages 
of society; it applies equally to the earliest dbneeiv- 
able formation of groups and to the most complex 
stage of social and political development. The only 
difference, it will be remarked later on, is one which 
arises within this logic itself, the difference between 
less and greater degrees of self-consciousness, less and 
greater consciousness of purpose in volition. At the 
same time, the circumstance which is selected as the 
motive power of society is sufficiently precise ; the 
unity of interest in groups, the interest of different 
kinds of actions .in individuals. All the phenomena 
can be embraced in the scope, all can be referred to 
the central principle, of the logic of motives, which 
it now remains to apply definitively. 

•Hieg^ta § society operates in many ways, ex- 

erts influence, and displays character, and yet there 
is no single consciousness to which these actions and 
feelings can be referred, but only an aggregate of 
conkiious persons, the first question in regard to. so- 
ciety’s action is. By what organs this action operates, 
or what mechanism it is which renders it possible, 
^us approaching fk>m the side of the whole, the 
sfione question is put as when we approached from 
t^ fude ^ tbe individual members. • There we found 
foininiQg themselves into groups by actions 
fot^^ here we find that sodety re- 
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quires an analysis into groups, in order to the con- bmk il 
ception of its character and action. But these groups — 
can be no other than those formed by the action of The*4Siita. 
the individuals composing the aggregate society; for tioa ol Sociel}'. 
to assume any other mechanism would be to assume 
society already known to us, beyond the knowledge, 
barely more than denotative, that it is an aggregate 
of individuals. 

* 2 . It is impossible to enumerate or describe all 
the groups into which different tendencies of cha- 
racter cause individuals to fall; such an exhaustive 
treatment at least is not to be attempted here. The 
general kinds or classes of groups alone can be given 
by reference to the main distinctions in individual 
character ; and these wiU serve as a logical frame- 
work for future arrangement of groups as they may 
be discovered. Society organises and distinguishes 
itself into the minutest sections; a group is no sooner 
established than it begins to unfold explicitly sub- 
ordinate groups, bound together by subtUer interests, 
opposed to each other by finer distinctions. And not 
only^does every man, as already remarked, belong to 
many of these groups at the same time, but also the 
groups themselves are incessantly changing in the 
men, and in the number of men, whom they contain, 
in obedience to the knowledge of changing circum- 
stances, and to changes in the feelings, of the indi- 
vidual members themselves. As clouds in wind they 
limn and dislimn perpetually, and their tom-off fringes 
melt into other masses. No greater error can be 
committed than that of supposing the whole number 
of the niembers'of any group, united for the time in 
any purpose or policy, to be indi^duaUy auj^ per- 
manently supporters of poUcy, or bound to effect 
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gwiiyi. that pui^se. It is the preponderating influence^ 
~ ’ within a group not yet dissolved, which determines 
The qH»t^ its overt action at any moment on a given question. 
tiimotKicietf. The distinctions therefore which are now to be ex- 
hibited are distinctions of logic, not of history; the 
classes of groups logical not historical classes. Their 
lines will run often through individuals, having the 
same individual on both sides, distinguishing one 
interest of his from another ; often through groups 
fornlied by other lines of distinction. The empirical 
or historical groups of permanent value, formed by 
the coincidence or superposition of portions of several 
logical groups, are not the first object of logic, but 
fall within the province of history and of practical 
policy. But these remarks will perhaps be only un- 
derstood by the actual analysis which follows. 

3. The main distinction of classes of groups in 
society is derived from the distinction between the 
interests of direct and the interests of reflective emo- 
tions. Each of these two main classes of interests 
consists of, or contains within itself particular inter- 
ests, the foundation of special groups ; and fron;^ the 
combination of particular classes of each kind there 
arise groups in which the motives of coherence and 
action are of a mixed charactM*. The interests of 
direcf emotions are the interests of bodily or material 
• well-being, to use the term ‘ material’ in its ordinary 
sense of sensational feeling presented or repres^ted. 
Material commodities or material wealth are the ob- 
at which all direct emotions aim, which they 
have for framework or for their desired 
: But some einotions, enumeratM as direct, are 
! ^ so closely combined 

as to be undistinguishable 
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from these in tihmr operation as motives. This is the 
case with the direct emotions arising from the form, 
which are carried up into imagination, and thence into 
poetry; and this is the case "with the direct emotions 
of comparison, wonder and the logical instinct, which 
are the foundation of the intellectual tendencies of 
character, leaving only the sensational matter in which 
they arise to distinguish them as direct emotions. In 
other words, whenever the direct emotions of form 
and of comparison exist in sufficient strength to be 
noticeable as motives at all, they are motives of re- 
flective action more than of direct, and must be 
counted as motives of groups formed by reflective 
interests. Only the purely direct emotions and pas- 
sions are thus left to serve as the foundation of groups 
of direct emotional character, aiming at pleasures of 
sense and of enjoyment; these are the direct kinds 
of joy, grief, fondness, aversion, hope, and fear; and 
they hafe for their object or aim material enjoyments 
and 'material possessions. (See § 17 and § 20. i.) 

4. The binding power which the acquisition of 
material possessions and material enjoyments exerts, 
in grouping men together, is derived from a physical 
law of the visible and tangible objects in which those 
possessions consist, which are the means of the en- 
joyments; namely, the law of increase, that the ob- 
jects acquired are the source of further acquisitions. 
Every acquisition may either be consumed, in which 
case it produces enjoyment, or it may Jbe saved and 
CTQployed, in which case it produces further acqui- 
sition and future enjoyment. Acquisition is an uni- 
versal tendency; every man begins by acquiring some 
commodities, and these are the basis of the (incep- 
tion and recognitum of jpoperty. Ip using acquisi- 
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,, tions for further acquisition, sonae man or men must 
~ be the agents; these have de facto property in the 

asomoEMnlsa- acquired. The recognition or allowance of 

tiottof^ety. giich actual enjoyment and use of property flows 
directly from the- perception that enjoyment and ac- 
quisition are increased by recognising it. The right 
of property may have other sources also, but, so far 
as this source goes, it is one founded on direct 
emotion. Acquisition of wealth and* acquisition 'of 
property go hand in hand; and the physical law of 
increase of wealth, under these conditions, binds men 
together by satisfying their common desire of mate- 
rial possessions and enjoyments. This is one source, 
not the only one, but the first, most universal, and 
strongest, of society among large numbers of men. 

5. The forms which wealth assumes, the distinc- 
tions which arise in it, at different periods of civilisa- 
tion, are very different; and it is upon these forms 
and distinctions in possessions, different fronf time to 
time, that are built the most striking and important 
distinctions of classes of men in society. The dis- 
tinction between acquired wealth, as a means to 
further production, and the powers of brain and 
muscle to apply these means is the distinction be- 
tween capital and labour; and the possessors of each 
respectively have always fallen into two opposite 
classes in society. The further acquisition of wealth 
produces another distinction -within capital itself, 
namely, that |?etween capital employed for profit and 
capital lent at interest, or employed to procure for 
it^,, possessors interest only and not profits. In iughly 
dvilia^ add wealthy communities, there will always 
m ip society which are dktinguidied 
other ify the possession of these three, 
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means of enjo3nuent, labour, capital and labour com- Book it. 
bined, capital alone, — the labourers, the profit-capi- ‘ 

talists, the interest-capitalists. I have drawn this The^»p»n»*- 
out at somewhat greater length in a little work, pub- tiim ot S^ety. 
lished in 1866, entitled Principles of Reform in the 
Sufirage; and, whatever the error of the practical 
suggestion, or rather illustration, contained in its 
concluding §, I still think it sound, so far as it goes, 
as 'a contribution to the Logic of Politic, which was 
its main purpose. 

6. These three classes are the most general groups, 
exhaustive of the whole of any society, into which it 
tends to fall in consequence of the distinctions of 
wealth or property ; class differences which are im- 
plicitly contained in every society, so far as it is 
bound together by the common pursuit of wealth or 
material well-being, and explicitly evolved in every 
such society so soon as the physical laws of acquisi- 
tion an^ distribution of wealth come into fully de- 
veloped action. But in this case again it must be 
remembered, that the forms which these classes, and 
thesg kinds of wealth, will assume in diflferent coun- 
tries, and at different times, will be very different, 
and that so will be also the relative social and poli- 
tical importance of the groups of men composing 
them. The first aim of logic is to give a general 
classiffcation containing under it, but not necessarily 
specifying, the different shapes which its categories 
may assume according to different combinations of 
circumstances. Other circumstances not only may 
but must combine with those forming these groups, 
the limits of other groups must coincide with theirs, 
before these or any groups can take their place as 
recognised forces, or primary component members, 
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Soov n. of a nation or state, before they can become objecte 
of scientific history as well as of political logic. 

7. It is next in order to examine the groups 
founded on the reflective emotions, emotions which 
are the constituents of character in the strict sOnse. 
Following the principle already adopted in the direct 
groups, we must take these emotions in their de- 
velopment and not in their germ, as the foundation 
of groups. Just as several direct emotions were ex- 
cluded from forming groups, on the ground that they 
were only seen in' action as contributories to reflec- 
tive emotions, so here several reflective emotions will 
be excluded from fornaing groups on the ground that 
they have by themselves no career, and act only in 
. modifying the groups formed by those that have. 
The reason of thus proceeding is clear; we are be- 
ginning here, in the logic, with society as a whole, 
endeavouring to break it up into its general logical 
constituents; we must therefore begin wfth those 
groups which are the largest, the most permanent, 
and the most important; but this can only be done 
by taking the most absorbing types of character* and 
by taking these in their full development or activity 
in their career. In this way are first excluded the 
groups formed by the ambitious type of character, 
founded on the emotions and passions of comparison; 
the objects of ambition are so numerous, that the 
groups formed are very small, and very fluctuating ; 
and ambition alone, apart from these its accidental ob- 
is not a bond of union but of separation, since 
! iaH its emotioiis m, being emotions of cbmparison. 

.8^ resiling applies to the i^lf-isolating type 
and even to the k^ipA of pride wWh is 
It Is c^y accidentally and temporarily 
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alliances are formed from mutual satisfaction of 
these wishes. So again the irascible type is excluded ; 
alliances may be formed to gratify common dislike 
or hatred, but they are fluctuating and temporary. 
Here is seen the importance, in the constitution of 
society, of the stress laid in Book i. Chap. iv. on the 
circumstance of a career. Emotions and passions 
which have no career do not enter into the de facto 
constitution of society as primary and permanent, but 
only as modifying, elements. The “feeble folk” of 
amusement seekers are indeed in permanent alliance, 
but they are a group whose function has no defined 
purpose, and which serves only to clog the activity 
of the rest. They fall under the eye of history, but 
logic looks and passes on. 

8. The remaining types of character, the affec- 
tionate, the duty-loving, and the erotic types, and the 
two intellectual tendencies, constructive and accu- 
mulativdj form three gro*ups in the following manner. 
The two first-mentioned types, together with the in- 
tellectual tendency, form in their development a 
group which may be called that of religious emotion; 
the third type, together with the intellectual tend- 
ency, with the desire of aesthetic beauty, and the 
various emotions with which this may be incorpo- 
rated by imagination, forms the group of poetical 
emotion; and the two intellectual tendencies alone 
form the group of knowledge seekers for its own 
sake. These three groups, each bound together by 
permanent and strong interests^ the interest of iu^ 
creasing and purifying the pleasures at which they 
aim, are the ma&i groups founded on reflective emo- 
tions^ of which other groups a)?e the modification and 
differentiation. These i^ee groups are or contain 
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the organs of the spiritual interests of society; their 
~ ' aims and their constitutive interests being the per- 
The spoute- fection of Religion, Art, and Knowledge, as ends in 

ncuuH or)pitu«a- i ,. i i 

turn of Soiaefy. themselvcs, and apart from the influence they have 
on the aims ol tlie direct groups, the increase of ma- 
terial possessions tmd enjoyments. The latter are a 
de facto condition of the former; the former a justi- 
fpng condition of the latter. 

9 . The members of these three groups are scat- 
tered over every country and every time, they are 
not gathered up into locally united bodies commen- 
surate with the groups; but the bonds of interest 
and of fellowship arc not less powerful on that ac- 
count, while they are far more secure from the in- 
terference of foreign interests. Organise a spiritual 
group as a civU or political cori)oration, and co ipso 
its material interests begin to take the ascendancy 
over its spiritual ones. It begins to aim at material 
])rospcrity, and soon proceeds to motives oftunbition 
and aggrandisement. But the subtil bonds of truly 
spiritual fellowship are perceived and acknowledged 
by the brotherhood all the world over, and acro^ the 
barriers of time. The sjune traits of character, the 
some interest in promoting them, are recognised by 
their possessors, who hasten, wherever found, 

“ l)i faro al cittadin buo quivi festa,” 

Yet these groups are not without antagonism, chiefly 
between, but also within, themselves. Upon the an- 
tagonism of each group to the others there is no need 
to dwell ; what has been said of the antagonism of 
the two tyi)es of character, the podtic and the reli- 
gious, in § 73, may be applied to the groups which 
th^ form, and also to that formed by the intellectual 
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tendency. Within itself, however, each group breaks bookii. 
up into subordinate groups, according to the influ- — ' 
ence of members of other groups which unite with Thes^ta- 
it, or the predominance from time to time of par- uon of society, 
ticular reflective emotions, and to the difierent views 
which its members may t^e of the requirements of 
the time or of their particular circumstances. Thus,, 
for instance, the man who belongs to the scientific 
grt)up*may belong also to some direct group, as a 
member of which his intellectual efforts are employed 
on some particular subject, engineering, mining, tele- 
graphy, and so on ; he of course is not uninfluenced 
by these circumstances in the view he takes of .the 
relative importance of branches of knowledge. The 
general character of the purely scientific, reflective, 
group will be obviously modified from time to time 
by the prevalent pursuits and aims of different orders 
and kinds among its members. But, in following 
up fartlier the differentiation of groups, we should 
have to enter upon the domain of actual history, the 
analysis of character alone offering us no further 
ground for distinctions. It is enough in this para- 
graph to point out the mode in which the modifica- 
tion and differentiation of groups is effected. 

■ TO. The domain of actual history must however 
be entered, to some extent at least, by pointing 
out some of the most important groups which arise 
from the combination of motives direct and reflective. 

These groups are among the actual concrete groups 
which are within the cognisance .of history, and their 
historical importance is the ground of selecting them 
, for mentiom And in the first place, intercommuni- 
cadon by means of speech or language, whether this 
opnisists in vocal or written utterances, or in picture 
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language, or in gesture only, is the most fundamental 
^ and elementary of all bonds of union. The whole 
human race is united by its means : and, within this 
tiott of £ciet 7 . limit, any particular language unites all those who un- 
derstand and use it, and separates them from those 
who do not. This is carried down to the minutest 
shades of difference, to differences of phraseology 
current among separate cliques or sects, each clique 
having a slang system of its own. Now the fiitertst 
of language is of two kinds, first reflective, the plea- 
sure of communicating thoughts and feelings alone, 
to which must be added the pleasure of communi- 
cating particular thoughts and feelings for their own 
sake ; secondly direct, the material advantages of 
concert, of which it is the condition. Unity of lan- 
guage often combines with unity of local habitation 
nnd with unity of race ; these three interests in com- 
bination are those which mark out the actual his- 
torical groups known as nations or tribes ; ’«nd it is 
evident that they combine with or contain the in- 
terest of common pursuit of wealth. . 

1 1. Unity of race again has a double origin, first 
the actual descent from a common stock, secondly 
the incorporation of new members into families and 
tribes as if they were actually so descended. The 
actual descent from a common stock rests ultimately 
on the family bond, which in its most rudimmtary 
state is the bond between a mother and her offspring. 
Personal affection, first between mother and children, 
between father and mother, and lastly between 
jj^tliar and diildren, is the bond of the frmily at a 
; ;; but to reach this stage material intm^s 
imn play, as well as purely spuituial 
in this Stage amy be f ega^^ed as 
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tlie most elementary molecules of a folly formed na- book n. 
tion, molecules the atoms of which cohere too strongly ~ 
to be sundered, notwithstanding that we can point 
out the motives which produce their cohesion. Of Sumof 
these motives some are reflective, others direct. The 
family, then, in some state* or other, rudimentaiy or 
developed, is an ultimate empirical group in any 
mass of men which may be taken for historical exa- 
mmatidn. 

12. But the origin of society is not yet com- 
pletely accounted for ; there remains the third ele- 
ment, unity of local habitation. We may break up 
a group into families, but it does not follow that the 
group has been formed out of those families ; it may 
be. that the group existed first, and was afterwards 
differentiated into the families. Physical circum- 
stances may have thrown men together into a group, 
by giving them unity of habitation ; and this may 
have bean an indispensable condition for the family 
evolution. Here we should come upon the physical 
condition of society, which compared with the others 
is, so to speak, an irrational one, that is, not reducible 
to human motives, at least in the present state of our 
knowledge. The other conditions, language and the 
family bond, may be so reduced, because we can see 
from what kind of motives they derived their power. 

But these alone do not furnish a sufficient account 
of the origin of society; they suppose men to be 
already in some sort of communication with each 
other; they do not determine the numbers, or the 
outline, of a group as a whole. For this it seems 
i^um must be had to some physical conditions 
with which we are unacquainted as well as with 
their mpde of working on motives. A nation, then, 
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n. may be considered, at least provisionally, as consist- 
ing of the superposition ai 4 coincidence of groups 
of three kinds ; first of those who speak the same 
Utoo* language, secondly of those who belong, or are sup- 
posed to belong, to a common stock, and thirdly of 
those who are thrown together into a common local 
habitation. » 

ij. Such is the outline, as I conceive it, of the 
groups into which men tend to arrange theihselves, 
with the several sensations and emotions upon which 
they rest ; let us now attempt to form some concep- 
tion of the mental action by which this grouping is 
accomplished, and of the changes in mental imagery 
by which it is accompanied, at least in those direc- 
tions which depend more immediately upon the cha- 
racter, and are most strictly entitled to the name of 
civilisation. 

14 . Besides the external circumstances affecting 
any tribe or nation, such as the physical fsatures of 
its country and climate, and 4 he tribes which come 
into contact or collision with it, — circumstances which 
may here be abstracted from, — its character is the 
source of its civilisation ; the civilisation of a people 
being the result of the reaction of its character upon 
its circumstances. Those mental and moral features 
which constitute the character (§§ 59, 60) produce, 
in their operation upon the objects and events of life, 
those several imaginative structures which may be 
conveniently classified under the four heads, Law, 
Creed, Science, and Poetry ; together with the asso- 
hiated systems of actions which are either necessary 
, ^ thi^r support or consequences of their existence, 
language, and legal, social, and r^igious ob- 
formalion of these fea- 
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ttmesi of oivQiaation, and sprin^^ from the same 
sonrce, the primitive gtsfoping of the people is modi- 
fied the superposition of groups whose special in- Th 
terest lies in any of these directions, such, for in- 
• stance, as Kings or ruling families, priests, bards, 
physicians. Everything in the society has its root in 
the individual, everything in history has its root in 
nature. 

• I S‘* It is a question not frr this place but for 
special history, what has been the combination of 
character and circumstance which has produced the 
particular civilisation of this or that people, as well 
as to trace back the course of that civilisation, re- 
solve it into its furthest elements and causes, and 
determine what and how much is due to the one 
cause, what and how much to the other. Only what 
is, or may properly be held, common to the civilisa- 
tion of all people belongs here. I imagine to myseU^ 
then, th% mental and moral 'activity of a community, 
in its earliest stage,^ as containing, implicitly and 
undistinguished, those trains and systems of thought 
and feeling which will afterwards one by one sepa- 
rate themselves from the parent stem, and organise 
themselves into the four a^ve named systems of (1) 
Legal and Social institutions. (2) Religious beliefs, 

(8) Poetical imaginations, (4) Scientific or Philoso- 
phical conceptions. All these depend directly far 
their formation upon those emotions and tendencies 
which have been included in the term character, but 
upon these modified by the ciroumstances upou'Which 
tl^y react, and themselves developed by the develop- 
lU^t of those systems whi<di are their product The 
predoqaiuance of difibmt euu^cma in the character 
trot II. I 
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of different nations is the ultimate source of their 
different systems of creed, law^, or custom. 

16. Let us endeavour to imagine the mode of 

origin of these systems, and their gradual distinction 
from each other. The first mode of conceiving phe* 
nomena is personification, that is, to conceive lliem 
es persons acting and feeling as the man who con* 
ceives them feels and acts. This ‘judging others by 
oneself,’ judging the unfamiliar by the femiliar, the 
unknown by the known, is not only a fact to be as* 
anmed a priori from what we know of human nature, 
but is also established a posteriori by what we know 
of actual mythologies. And again, this tendency is 
not only the first step in human development, but 
its continuing method, upon which the unity of past, 
present, and future development depends. Personi- 
fying imagination is still the parent of poetry and of 
religion, though under widely different conditions of 
knowledge. « 

17. Man begins by personigjdng everything about 
him, all objects and all forces of nature. But those 
objects only which communicate with him by Ian* 
guage are his allies; they alone respond to himj^ and 
express feelings like his own. The objects and forces 
of nature, though conceived by him as persons, are 
yet strange, uncommunicative, some indeed benefi- 
cent and friendly, but others hostile and destructive. 
Two kingdcans of persons are thus established in his 
Waginaiion, his human compeers and his divine 
ifiienda or foes. Hence human society on the one 
hctud, divine or natural beings on the other. Qra* 
dtuiy was made the discovery tHt the finees and 
o^aeta of iiiitqwe were not animated by consoiicms^ 

were obedient to fixed lays, bg^ohejnng 




^ Then be- wkwil 

; e£ disintegration and reintegration of 

JjeBeife cemcefi^ them, which has never ceas^, and 
, , in which we also are sharers. A similar process took SSMft 
plaioe Iwth the phenomena of the human kingdom, of 
which In like manner the social and political move- 
Ment ^ the present day is the continuation. Let tw 
begin with* the latter ; bearing in mind that both 
tcx* plhce simultaneously, and in constant reaction 
(m each other. 


i8. The state of association among men is one 
which has no ant^dents; there never was a period 
of isolation. Not to speak of the bond which con*' 
imcts the mother with her ofispring, there is a sub- 
tiler but hardly leas powerful link between the indi- 
vidu^ and the group into which he happens to be 
boiu The strange terrors of nature bind him to the 
sodety of his human compeers. He does not begin 
by ieeliDg him^ independent, and then form an 
assodalaon for mutual.protection and advantage; he 
feels himself dependent from the first. To form an 


assocmtion for protection and advantage is, frmn its 
commencement) not a spontaneous but a voluntary 
act^ an act done for a purpose lying beyond the act 
itielf; were such an act the or^in of sodety, we must : 

with imaginin g men iaol^ and ind^ndeut 
|idt to herd-to^dxe? for the aake of odnpeidd]]^ 
& pJ?^cte of the uncommunicative poweie ofnat^ 
■rf 'b 'i^iontandjus act in its ctmrni enf amutnty eftd 'fr^iii 
' ^6^ to end aimi at np aetas^c^ beyond W^t 
hr tiie act, . -.'Unliess wfjti gp' back'. to 
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l^iL a s{Kxataoeons foundation in its origin, although it 
must soon have received accretions due to voluntary 
motives. 

19. The society, of which the individual never 
felt himself independent, but of which he oonstantlj|^' 
felt himself a merged and incorporated member, was 
one half of his entire world, of whidh nature was the 
other; its image accompanied him, its power over« 
shadowed him; and both society and nature he alike 
personified. He did not know himself and thus in* 
terpret nature and society; but he was famUiar with* 
himself and interpreted them thus. Society was one 
great personality, nature was another, but neither of 
the two originally distinguished into independent per- 
sons; these had first to be evolved out of the mass. 
The history of this evolution, with the analysis of 
its advancing states, is the history of religious and 
intellectual development on one side, of law on the 
other, and in both together of society itself and its 
members in relation to it. In other words, the per- 
sonification of the society is the beginning of its 
actual historical evolution; and law, which is the re- 
lation between distinct members of society, the mode 
of coherence of its parts, some commanding, others 
obeying, begins with the first distinction drawn be- 
tween its members, whether between the organ re- 
presenting the whole society, the sovereign, and the 
rest, or between one member and another. The law 
of persons or status is thus the earliest law; the law 
0# property ftJlowed, involving more complex dis* 
thtothms. The personification of society is the origilt . 
of law, that midure of thecdogy. • 

I am dh^KJiMd to see in ttfis identification of 
«it|i ^ and derivailtafy with the 
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several members of it, the root notion which ren- Bowen, 
dered possible those various forms of substitution, ~ ' 
vicarious suffering, and sacrifice, which meet us in Tblqmit*. 
the history of early times ; for the gods, it was thought, 
would perceive the same identity between the per- 
sons. The difficulty to avoid transferring in thought 
one’s orm feelings and even conditions of existenc# 
to others, the inability to imagine separate in feet 
what has been associated in consciousness, a picture 
for instance ik>m the person depicted, are well known 
features in uncultured nations. Add to this the tend- 
ency to consider one member of the society as equi- 
valent to another, a tendency arising originally from 
the same transference of individual feeling, and we 
can at once see how such* customs as the Couvade, 
such beliefe as that ‘Hhe actions and food of sur- 
vivors affect the spirits of the dead on their journey 
to their home in the after life,” (see for both Mr. 

Tylor’s Ilesearches into the Early History of Man- 
kind, Chap. X.), such precepts as the sanctification 
of the firstborn in Exodus xiii., such practices as the 
devotion of Decius inJLivy viii. 9, and the sacrifices 
first of human beings, afterwards of animals in their 
stead, as shown, for instance, m the sealing of the 
dx for sacrifice, in Plut. De Iside et Osiride, xxxi., 
probably originated, and in what modes of thought 
they found their support. I do not say that the 
customs here mentioned arose exclusively from the 
transference of feeling with personificatioh, but that 
this was one source from which they sprang. The 
Couvade, for instance, may also be connected, as Hdrr 
Baohofen suggests in his Das Mutterrecht, with the 
;i^od of transition fi^om kinship through females 
only to kinship through males also, the fether think* 
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iag to prove his paternity by taking the place of <^e 
’ mother; “um die physische Wahrheit anf dae Vate3^ 
thmn ssu tlbertragen, wird zuweile die Sitte aogenom- 
men, dass bei der Mederkonft des Weibes auch der 
Yater sich zu Bette legt und die Geblirende nach- 
ahmt.” page 17. But to render thia explanation con* 
%eivable, a basis of imaginative personification must 
be assumed. 

a I. The community of property in families, clans, 
and tribes, in the earliest times of history, is another 
circumstance which requires a corresponding com- 
munity of personification to explain it. Had there 
not been from the first an overpowering sense of 
identification with the society, how could the com- 
mon possession of propert;^ have continued to exist, 
in spite of the tendency to separate acquisition ? “ We 
hear nothing,” says Mr. MacLennan, in his Primitive 
Marriage, p. 162, “in the most ancient times of in- 
dividuals except as being members of groups. The 
history of property is the history of the development 
of propHetary rights inside groups, which were at 
first the only owners, and of a^ other personal ^hts 
— even including the right in offspring — ^it may be 
said that their history is that of the gradual assertion 
of the claims of intfividuals against the traditional 
rights of groups.” 

za. T^ researches of Herr Bacholen in his Das 
Mutterrecht,* and of Mr. MacLennan in his Primi- 
tive Marriage, and in his two papers on Einship in 
iJudent Greece, in the Fortnightly Beview, April, 
1866, seem to me to have thrown an ent^ly 

m tee io »iy Iteft 1>itk d toteer tax 
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|a*historic times of masokiiid. To 
fixHU the latter, * the social 
'^t not the family but the tribe, and the first 
in which the conception of blood-relation* 
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ie^|> was involved, ccoisisted of mothers and iheir 
bfifc^riiii^’ This was the first step out of savag^.’ 
T%^e mentid proc^ was one of gradually (tisintes 
grating and organising an inoi^anic whole ; and the 
moving powers in this process were the relation be- 
t^^n mother and child on one side, and the neces- 
sity, springing from material needs, of seeking wives 
from without the tribe on the other. , A series of 
changes in social relatione was thus set on foot, which 
ended, at the beginning of the historical period, that 
from which contemporary records have come down 
to us, in the acknowledgement of the fisther as head 
of the family, and the system of relationship through 
males. 

43. livery step in this progress was won by a 
hard struggle between the friends of the new and the 
friends of the old state of things; and the intensity 
of t^e contest was marked by the strictness and en- 
dusiveness with which the victorions system was 
carried out. ‘‘Das rthnischePatemitSts-sy stem weist 
durch die Strrage, nut .welch^nr es auftritt, aof ein 
fritheres, das bekfimpfr temd znriickgedrfingt werdeh 
acdl, bin.” Das Mutterredht, Vorri^ pi vtiii 
Insides the perscmal inW<^ which are always in" 

■ ; v#red, every legalised Jtyatima of spciety mnst vepoae 
, simne correspcn^ix^ cyst^ of reli^pos; or at 
conviot^to; 
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by religion, and marriage itself a^^peared at first as 
1^ the transgressioii of a religious command. Only out 

things “ erlftutert sich der Qedahke, 
tiwwtlSdLgr. dass die Ehe eine Siihne jener Gottheit verlaogl^ 
deren Gesetz sie durch ihre Ausschliesslichkeit ver- 
letzt.” And ‘^daraus erklUren sich nun aUe jene 
Gebituche, in welchen die Ehe selbst mit hetHrischen 
Uebungen verbunden auftritt.” Id. id. p. zix.. 

24. But let us now turn to the second brwch'’of 
the development, religion. Three kinds of objects 
of religious personification may be pointed out; let, 
physical objects and events, 2nd, social objects and 
events of life, 3 rd, mental powers and characteristics; 
but it is only the first of these which we can either 
suppose a priori, or find indicated a posteriori, to 
have been the object of religious personification in 
the earliest stage of all. Later in the course of men- 
tal devdopment, since, by the very fact of personifi- 
cation, the god created by it is created sifibject to 
the law of progress in the mind of which he is the 
creature, these divinities may either be themselves 
transformed into representations of the secondhand 
third class, which seems to have been the case, for 
instance, with the Greek Zeus, and with the Charites, 
the identity of whom with the Haritas, the horses of 
4 he sun, in the Vedas, is maintained by Prof. Max. 
Miiller in his essay on Comparative Mythology; or 
they may receive as cmnpanions such divinities of in’* 
dependent though later origin, such as were appar- 
^ eody Hebe, Themis, Metis, the Muses, and many of the 
Eeroee «f Greek mythology. See K. 0 . MtUMTro- 
evt einer wissenschaftUchen^Myifaobgie, iy. 
iil|. The phydciil objects and events triddh mey 
W kk first Instance are very nnmeniwii 
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and varied, and the chrice of those which became aomn. 
the most prominent among different nations mnst, 

1 think, have been detennmed at least as much by nLm**- 
differences in the character as by differences in the 
oirciuhstances of the people who were led to select 
them. Phenomena of the sky, storms, clouds, wind, 
light, and the changes of the day and year; terres- 
trial phenomena, rivers, mountains, sea, trees and 
^fordsts, seedtime and harvest; the heavenly bodies 
themselves, the sun and moon, the planets, the stars; 
and especially, what must have appeared the most 
marvellous of all, the different animals, of earth, sea, 
and air, some wild and terrible, others capable of 
domestication, but all mysterious as bearing a half 
human character; such were the phenomena from 
which men mnst have selected the first objects of 
religious adoration. And the results of their choice 
may still be read incorporated in the later theology 
for which each nation was specially renowned, as, for 
instance, in the astrolatry and astrglogy of the Baby- 
IcMuans, and in the Egyptian worship of the heavenly 
bodi^ and of animals. 

36. The next step in this development was the 
separation of the god from the phenomena whidh 
he once was and henceforth only ruled. The gods 
assumed a separate and independent existence. This 
opened the door to mythology on the one side, and 
on the other to the attribution of a new civil cha- 
racter and function to the gods whose origin was 
purely physical; and in this latter way law and reli- 
gion again coalesce, by the preridency which is given 
4t> the gods over^ivil ettstotne and institutions. 

ay. In the mythology, which arose firom the sepa- 
ration of god frc«n phetMunenon, we may trace the 
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coiaequetices of the separation. In Greece, ifor in- 
^ stance, there are two sets of Gods, the dd and the 
new, the Titans and the Olympians, the gods of no- 
tiire personified in their old form and the gods of 
nature transformed into new shapes, Phoebus ApoQo 
side by side with Helios Hyperion. Although the pub- 
lic worship now became fixed in established forms, 
the mythology continued to undergo development at 
the hands of poets and antiquarians. The roli^cm 
of the people in Greece must be looked for in the 
public sacrifices and ceremonies, and espedally in the 
mysteries, which seeni, from their character at once 
solemn and uncxclusive, to have provided the chief 
means of satisfying the reli^ous feeling. 

28. But this is not the only direction of religious 
development. The distinction of sex is often found 
to play a prominent part in polytheistic creeds. The 
sexual relation, so important to men, is transferred 
to the Gods, and many natural processes, subh as the 
fortilisation of th^ earth by rain and sunlight, are 
interpreted as the consequences of this relation be- 
tween the personal beings into which the objegts of 
nature were transformed. An abundant mythology 
may be traced back to this conception. 

29. A far more subtil and probably a much later 
distinction is that between the principles of good and 
evil ; and this too is one which may coalesce with 
the belief in older phytioal gods ; which seems to 
have been the case in Magianism, the religion attri- 
buted to Zoroaster. Light, the original physical god, 
beeiMaee identified with Qimua tiie good spirit ; and 
iti opgpoidtt, darkness, with the evih iqfirit Ahzimen. 

jb fitiEng Under the same general law as 
lifthe oipuvsniion of Zeus, the upli^ air or slfy, 
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into Zeus the administrator and upholder of justice bocku. 
among gods and men. 

30. The most striking case in which the coales* 
cenoe of religion and law, above mentioned, is ob* 
servable is perhaps that of the Roman people ; and 
this owing to their character, in which, while the 
love of home and family, of order and tradition, was 
strcmghr marked, there was a comparative absence of 
several traits which are prominent in other nations, 

— of poetical fancy such as distinguished the Greeks, 
of philosophical subtilty which seems to have dictated 
the two principles of Magianism, of profound religi- 
ous feeling which, as will appear &rther on, was the 
basis of the Mosaic creed. Here then the religious 
development assumes its most marked legal charac- 
ter ; you might almost say that law, embodied in 
dvil, family, and national tradition, and finding its 
home at the domestic and at the national hearth, was 
the religion of the Romans. The Lares and Penates, 
the Genii of the living, the Manps of the dead, the 
Vestal Virgins guarding the unextinguished fire in 
the/iational sanctuary, Janus the closer and opener 
of the gate which separates the future from the past, 

— ^these and such as these were the images which 
occupied the greater part of Roman religious thought. 

Such the people and such the religion from which 
sprang that ^stem of law wMch has bemi the bads 
of aU modem jurisprudence. Rome starved her my- 
thology to feed her law; Greece starved her law to 
fised her mythology. The earliest remaining product 
of Greece is the Iliad, the earliest of Rome the Code 

’ ” of the Twelve Tables. 

31. Judaism too begins with a 0 od& but with a 
Code how difierent firotn the Eoman. Judaism too 
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Bad no poetical mythology, no mytibology of fiction. 
In these points both nations alike are contrasted viith 
the Greeks. Law is the common ground of simi* 
larity; it is within this that they are themselves 
contrasted. The love of home and femily, of family 
and national tradition, is the feature upon which is 
built in each case the strong tendency to legal in- 
stitutions. But the Hebrews were endowed with 
imagination, the Greeks with fancy, the Romans with 
neither. At the basis of the Hebrew character lay 
the same strong moral tendency as at the basis oi 
the Roman, but combined with an equally strong 
tendency to poetical, that is, reflectively emotional, 
imagination. Two consequences may be traced to 
this fiict, first, their rich mythology of ancestors as* 
suming all the air of reality, sec<mdly, their religious 
lyrics. Fiction was abhorrent to them, and there- 
fore they believed in their fictions; a single system 
of thought was to them history, law, scieflee, and 
religion in one. 

32. With the Hebrews, then, law was not com- 
bined with, or placed under the sanction oi^ religion; 
but religion itself became law. It is from the He- 
brews, or rather from that succesnon of prophetical 
minds, which never fidled among them fifom Motes 
to Christ, that the world has learnt the true meaning 
cf the term Religion. How much and what in the 
Mosaic legislation, and in its acceptance by the people, 
was due to the character, how much and what to the 
,|ttenmstances, of the nation, I will not attempt to 
Md«v Mmk must have been due to the former. 

perhs^ may it ever be made ottt with oertaimty 
trnmit pifeefoe hrendh of Semitie religious dereldp* 
pitevloiii Hehtew creed belonged, or 1am 
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LOucb. intellectual preparation had been received from boob m 
Egyptian sources. 

33. But the God who was revealed to Moses, and 
through him to the Hebrews, was of a very different 
nature from even the Good Spirit of Magianism, or 
from any Pervading Spirit of the Universe, if such 
an one should be thought to have been known in 
Egypt or elsewhere. The God who met Moses in 
hier solitary journeys in the wilderness, whose abode 
was behind clouds on lonely mountain summits, was 
the God of conscience, “ the father of the spirits of 
all flesh.” The I Am is the second self of every 
man; that self to whom he goes, in imagination, flfr 
sympathy, comprehension, and support; that there- 
fore ‘unto whom all his heart is open, and from 
whom no secret is hid;’ that who cannot approve 
what the man’s conscience will disapprove; that to 
whom he must justify himself or forfeit his own self- 
respect;* that, therefore, who is not only his second 
but his ideal self, so far as aims, longings, aspira- 
tions, are concerned; that to whom no second, no 
sharer in sovereignty is possible, being one as the 
self is one; that finally who cannot be tom from him, 
yet who is a friendly power, a shield, a rodk, a secret 
source of strength, a Deliverer, as well as a justifier 
and sanctifier. Upon this God Moses and the peCple 
relied, and from this source they drew the law of 
their liib. It was no intellectual monotheism which 
they held, no theory of the unity of the power sus- 
taining and ruling all natural phenomena, such as ' 
might have commended itself to a phUoso|hical in<» 
tt!l%moe, but an emotional choice; a religion not a 
creed. {See Dr. Evrald*a poveifrd and ph^omphicali 
di^thmation in his Geaohi<fliite des Tolkes lariud, Vd. il 

Mi 
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3 ^ 1 ^ p. 138, Sind edit Das Wesea der Gesetsgebfitig, now 
~ foitnnatdy accessible in an English taranslation.) 
raw’tpgnth- 34. The common feature in all religions, that 
which justifies us in including them, however other* 
wise different under a common name, is not the per* 
sonification which they involve, for this underlies all 
directions of mental activity; it is that peculiar feel* 
ing of awe in presence of the immeasurable and mys- 
terious powers of nature, whidi *in early histbry are 
characterised as supernatural It is a half truth to 
call this feeling fear; it was never fear sunply* but 
fear of the immeasurable and mysterious; the feel- 
ing which led to those places being regarded as the 
special abodes of the Gods where the powers of na- 
ture made themselves most strongly felt, the solitudes 
of forests and mountains, the feeling which, accom- 
panied in the earliest times by the sense of eeriness 
described in § 19. 4 , has, in the latest development 
of it we are acquainted with, no other material ob- 
ject for its resting place than the infinite feame of 
nature as imaged not to the bodily but to the mental 
eye. All forms of divinity alike, whatever the mode 
of their production in belief, to whatever proce^ of 
reasoning *or of imagination they may have owed 
their origin, were hdd as exponents of these supreme 
powers ^nature, and from this filiation, not from 
themselves, they derived whatever religious awe they 
were capable of inspiring. This awe the Mosaic re- 
Bgioi had in common with all olhers; its God was 
eoniarived as the creator and austainer of the world; 
iltat w))iich distinguished it firom other religions was 
thiit which it hee been attempted to describe in the 
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branches of the development, science and poetry. Bookii. 
While the progress hitherto described has been tak* — 
ing place, while religions have succeeded to religions, tim 4^ 
and institations have been supplanted by institutions, 
the changes in both cases alike have left behind a 
mass of recorded or unrecorded error, and have ac* 
cumulated and organised a mass of more or less per* 
feet truth. Men have won practical truth in winning 
individdbl liberty, and speculative in separating the 
laws of natural phenomena from the arbitrary action 
of imagined personalities. But in doing so their 
own individual powers have not been weakened but 
strengthened, not trammelled but set free. Thesepa- 
ration of law from creed, and of both from ungrounded 
frncy, involves the separation and separate exercise 
of the mental activities which are principally engaged 
in each; involves the formation of distinct mental 
habits, or, as we are accustomed to say, of distinct 
frcultiesiof mind. The reasoning powers are set free 
to examine the laws of phenomena, the imaginative 
, to arrange those phenomena at pleasure, under the 
guidance of any emotion wmch may be selected. 

The/ now carry on, with full consciousness of its 
arbitrary nature, the same process which formerly 
issued in the production of mythologies once believed 
in as truths, but now perceived to have been without 
the warrant of reason. Poetry and science take their 
place by the side of religion and of law; four dis- 
tinet branches from the parent stem in which they 
originally grew undistinguished. 

3$, The four brandb^ divide the world between 
them, but the diririon is not empirical or exclusive. 

Each possesses the entire world, and impresses its 
own dbaracter upon it. Ko phenomenon '^hich does 
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not or may not £»11 under tiie dominion of eadb in 
turn. All natural phenomena, being the objects d 
btiman energies, may be contemplated in the regola* 
tions of law; all are objects of scientific examination, 
all of imaginatiye metamorphosis; and all are parts 
of that great whole, the contemplation of whi^ is 
the porch and antechamber of religion. 

37 . And here I must be allowed a word of hom- 
age to the illustrious founder of modem Mstoncal 
Spence, Giambattista Yico. The fundamental con- 
ceptions, which 1 am humbly endeavouring to apply, 
he was the first to proclaim. The conception of his- 
tory in all its several branches, and among the several 
races of man, being the outcome of the human mind 
under various, but fundamentally similar, conditions, 
and explicable only by being referred to mental 
analysis, is the conception upon which the Scieiusa 
Nuova is based. “ Ma in tal densa notte di tenebre, 
ond' h coverta la prima da noi lontanissima Antichit&, 
appaiisce questo lume eterno, che non tramonta, di 
quests Yerith, la qu^ non si pu 6 a patto alcuno^ 
(ihiamar in dubbio; cot questo Mmdo CivUe egli c&rta- 
mmte h stato fatto dagli uommi: onde se ne poSeono, 
perch& se ne debbono, ritrovare i JPrmeifg dentro Is 
modijusazimi ddla nostra medesima mente unumu.” 
The second Scienza NuoVa, Yol. v. in Perrari’s edi- 
tion of 1854. Lib. L Le* Principj, p. 136, Oombiued 
with this conception are others, among which the 
most important peihaps are, Ist, that which contains 
tim distinction between spontaneous and voluntary 
aetikm, ** GU wmini prima mtum oena* avvertire; da 
IKd cou auimo perturhato e (xymmoeso; 

k con mente pure," lab, i Xlegli 

Ifii, p. 10$ and Snd, tibat in vridoh mb 
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origin of the vnrious practical sciences is referred to bookh 
the same moment as the perception of the object- 
matter "with which they are concerned, “ Le doUrine The sjwnt*, 
debbono comindare da quondo cominciano le materie SSSV^eS’- 
che trattano.” Id. id. cvi. p. 131. 

37 . The use which Vico made of principles like 
the foregoing, the kind of importance which they as- 
sumed in his^ eyes, may be gathered firom his brief 
introdustion to his historical construction of the 
earliest, or Poetico-theologic, stage of civilisation, Id. 
id. Lib. ii. p. 156. “ Pbopositionb e pabtizionb 

DELUV SAFiEBZA FOETiCA. Ma perch 6 la Metafisica h 
la Scienza sublime, che riportisce i certi loro subbietti 
a tutte le scienze che si dicono subalteme ; e la Sa- 
piema degli Antkhi fu quella dd Poeti Teohgi; i quali 
senza contrasto furono i ptimi Sapienti del Gentile- 
simo — come si ^ nelle Degnitk stabUito— e le Origini 
delle cose tutte debbono .per nature esser rozze; 
dobbiamo per tutto cio dar incominciamento alia 
Sapienza Poetica da una rozza hr Metafima ; dalla 
quale, come da un Ironco si> diramino per un ramo la 
Logica, la Morale, V Iconomtca e la PoUtha tutte 
Poetibhe ; e per un cdtro ramo tutte eziandio poetiche 
la Fisiea, la qual sia stata madre delta loro CoamO’ 
graphut, e quindi deU’ Astronomia ; che ne dia accer- 
tate le due sue figliuolc, che sono Cronohgia e Cho- 
grephia. E con ischiarite e distinte guise farem 
vedere, come i Fondatori deU Umanith Gmtilesea con 
la loro Teohgia Naturede 6 sia Metajinca s* immagi- 
narono gli Dei; con la lora Logica si trovarono le 
lingue; con la Morale si generarono gli Eroi; con 
F Icommia ri fon^erono le FamigUe ; con la Pdiiica le 
dcdtli; come con la loro Fieiea si atabUirono i Prinoipj 
dc^e cose tutte divmi; con la Fieiea Particdlare d^ 
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Uomo in un certo mode generarono medenmi { con 
^ la loro Cosmographia si finsero un lor Universo tutto 
Tbtipoata. <3i Deij con VAstronomia portarono da Terra in Oielo 
i Pianeti e le costellaziom; con la Crmologia diedero 
principio ai tempi; e con la Geographia i Greci, per 
cagion d’ esemplo, si descrissero il Hondo dentro la 
loro Grecia. Di tal maniera, che guesta Scienza vien 
ad essere ad un fiato una Sforia delP i/dee, costum e 
fatii del gmer umano: e da tutti e tro si -v^dranno 
uscir i Principj della Storia deUa Natura Urnana ; e 
quest’ esser i Principj della Storia Universale^ la quale 
sembra aucor mancare ne’ suoi Principj.” The close- 
ness of the parallel between these conceptions and 
those of modem scientific historians needs hardly 
to be pointed out. Modem knowledge may have 
escaped many of the errors as well as added much to 
the stock of truths contained in the Scieuza Nuova, 
but its fontal principles are the principles of Yico. 
Th»TOWajy § Hitherto the organisation of soeiety has 
been considered as entirely spontaneous; not that aU 
the actions constituting it have not been voluntary 
acts so far as the individualB are concerned, but that 
there has been no action of the society as a whole, or 
« of any of the groups, which has proceeded from a 

conscious purpose aimed at by the groups or by the 
society. It is true that we never find a group fi^rmed 
without finding it also acting voluntarily, as if it had 
a single consciousness and a single will; W from this 
action we have hitherto ab4traoted. The tpontaneous 
' ahd the voluntary action of a group, or of sdciety, 
prooe^ in close oonnectioa with and interd^paudenoe 
qn naah other; the fisnner bdbg ly^fth the raateml 
, ^ H^iodhled end the means of its modificatkm by the 
1^1^. It is with soiciety in this reiqpeet prhcisely the 
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samd as mtih. the mdividual; his volition arises in, 
and works with, the means and objects of movement 
provided by his spontaneous redintegrations, upon 
which it reacts and which it moulds to different 
purposes. 

a. In the first place, and before proceeding to the 
distinction between the spontaneous and voluntary 
action of a group or groups, the very elements of the 
qUestiAi must be cleared of an ambiguity which em- 
barrasses them. The familiar use of the single term 
‘ action of a group,’ as if there was unity of person 
and of act in the group, leads us to imagine its action 
as a single thing, unanalysable, an ultimate entity. 
But this is not the case. Suppose that three persoim 
A. B. C. form the group P. Any action said to be 
P’s must be either three actions, precisely mmiUr in 
every respect, done by A. B. 0. separately; or it 
must be three different actions done by them sepa- 
rately hut concurrent to <me complex group of ac- 
tions, as in building a house one mixes the mortar, 
another lays the bricks; or it must be one act done 
by one of the three, the others approving and con- 
senting. The action of a group is always analysable 
into several actions of several members. The im- 
portance of insisting on this plain elementary truth is 
evident when we consider a further ambiguity which 
arises firom neglecting it It is often urged that 
examination of the actions o^men in masses must 
precede examination of the actions of individnals, in 
order to lead to profitable results. There is a sense 
in whifeh this both can and ought to be don&f there 
is another sense in whyi it is impossible. The na- 
ture of the actions of a group, that is, of society, or 
lif men In masses, can only be understood by prior 
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Bown. examinalaon of the actions of individualB; this fol-* 

' lows directly from what has just been said. But the 

HwliSattny history of particular actions, whether of indivi<luals, 
ni gpoups, or of mankind collectively, must be en- 
tered on, laying first the enquiry into nature at the 
basis, by beginning with the actions of groups or 
masses; the reason for which is, that the collective 
actions of masses or groups are the most influential 
determinmits of the particular actions of indlfiduaSs. 
Hence in ethic, and in the logic of practice in all 
its branches, which deal with questions of nature 
and not of history, actions of individuals give the 
point of view from which the whole subject must be 
treated. 


3. The distinction between the spontaneous and 
voluntary action of a group is to be thus drawn. 
When one or more members of any group bqcome 
conscious of the nature of the group to which they 
belong, and of its relations to other group8,»and, so 
distinguishing, place ends before them to be reached, 
or actions to be performed, by the group, as more 
desirable than other ends or actions which might be 
chosen; in other words, when the group or some of 
its members seek to modify the action of the ^oup 
as a whole; then the action of the group becomes 
voluntary instead of merely spontaneous, becomes 
volition guiding spontaneous action. There are no 
actions which do not ^11 under one or the other of 
these two heads; and this distinction between spon- 
taneous and voluntary action is therefore exhaustive, 
wui levres no fiirther class of action unaccounted for. 
IMs change from spontaneous to voluntary action is 
ahfo a foither distinguishing of groups in the society 
cm grolqp in u^bkh it takes place. Those members of 
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the group who entertain the purpose of modifying bo<w u. 
its action are themselves formed into a new group 
within it by the very circumstance of this common 
purpose. If it were a single member only who ***8^^“* 
formed the purpose, he would be equally distin- 
guished from the rest in virtue of it; and if it were 
the entire number of members, they would have 
clothed the group itself with a new function, and 
would stand towards other groups in a double in- 
stead of a single relation, would be virtually two 
groups instead of one. The two kinds of action may 
be best distinguished by calling one force, the other 
power, and speaking of the spontaneous forces and 
the voluntary powers of society. The distinction 
itself is the most fundamental and important one in 
practical politic, or policy, since, when we come to 
the consideration of what is feasible and practicable 
as well as desirable, one most important branch of 
feasibill^ consists in the amount and kind of spon- 
taneous forces. which the legislator or administrator, 
who is the organ of the voluntary power, can reckon 
upoQ to second him, or must count upon to fail or 
oppose him, in adopting and carrying out the pur- 
poses which he wishes to have effepted by the col- 
lective action of the community. 

4. All the groups formed by interests simple or 
complex in the spontaneous action of society thus 
tend, by the mere development of intdligence, to 
organise themselves into subordinate groups; the 
three material groups and the three spiritual groups, 
fbr Instance, as well as those smaller ones which 
kthey embrace. ®ut all these are embraced by the 
concrete, empirical, historical groups, which are com- 
posed by their combination and superposition; the 
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:i^oKn family, the race, the nation, for instance; and thus 
~ inthin these historical groups, and incessantly modi- 
fyii^ them, proceeds the same anal^c and synthetic 
sSeMiy. action, producing further organisation in the mass of 
historical groups themselves. 

5 . There are two main movements or relations to 
be considered in this organisation, the internal and 
the external, the relation of the parts to each otiier 
and to the whole, and the relation of the group iti£^ 
to other groups. Let us begin with considering the 
action of the spiritual and material powers as operat- 
ing between group and group. With regard, then, 
to these relations, whether the groups are them- 
selves nations or groups within nations, the moment 
at which, by a newly developed organ, a group be- 
gins to exercise a voluntary action on other groups 
is the moment of its actuation by new motives, by 
the addition of interests of rivalry and ambitiou, re- 
flective emotions, to those interests, whether direct or 
reflective, which actuate it already. It makes no 
diflibrence what is the character of the group, whether 
spiritual or material; the organ which expresses its 
volition in respect to other groups must make, not 
only the materh^ but also those among the spiritual 
interests of the group which are foimded in emotions 
of comparison, distinct objects of its volition. The 
ever recurring argument in justification of this is; 
the purposes of our group, our nation, our party, are 
good and for the benefit of mankind at large; there- 
^ the more power we possess, the better for those in- 

teifeits. It is a case of the general law, that strength 
is the de flioto condition of an intefest existing, the 
nilKltlue of the intereait the justifying oonditiion of the 
eDMngth whioh siqiportB it. But the question who* 
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ther, in any particular case, tibie acquisition or con- bookii. 
soli^tion of power is really justified by the interests 
which it professes to support, must be judged by Theloiontaiy 
considering the true nature of those interests, and ”*S«*^** 
the true relation between them and the supporting 
power. It may happen that the success of the power 
in question, in the objects of its ambition, may be the 
Very circumstance which is to change its character 
as*a supporter of the interests on which it professes 
to be founded. This is one of the cases in which 
names and professions most often conceal the nature 
of the things which they are employed to signify. 

6. The new organ, exerting the will of the group 
as a whole, is in the case of a national group called 
the sovereign, and the nation a state. The terms, 
sovereign and sovereign state, are usually applied 
only to nations which arc habitually and de focto 
independent, or not subject to any foreign power. 

But th9 office is the same, in point of nature, in the 
case of any group whatever; whotever is the pur- 
pose of the group as a whole, its governing organ 
is the organ of that purpose, and to that extent the 
sovereign of the group. Other groups can look only 
to this organ for its expression and enforcement. It 
must not be supposed that the sovereign of a group 
provides only for the material interests of the group. 

On the contrary it was shown, in the preceding para- 
graph, that motives of ambition were imported into 
^e group, •even though not induded in its original 
peu^ses, by the mere foot of its eillganisatiaa under 
a sovereign. The purpose of the sovereign is the 
ipromotion of all its interests, material and spiritual 
alike, the interests of all its sub-grou|^ m their 
several degrees; otherwise it would not be the sore- 
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reiga of the whole. Hence there can be no greater 
mistake than to distinguish the so-called temporal 
and spiritual powers by assigning material interests 
to the one and moral interests to the other. The 
spiritual power when organised under a so'V'ereign 
aims at material as well as moral, the temporal at 
moral as well as material interests. Call if you like 
the Church, the Bar, the Press, literary and scien- 
tific societies, guilds of artists, and so on, i^iritfial 
powers, but remember that they are also, and indeed 
chiefly, temporal powers, organised groups aiming at 
the promotion of their professed spiritual purposes 
only under condition of the prosperity and power of 
their societies themselves. Spiritual interests alone, 
or in their logical purity, have no home in groups 
organised under governing organs. Here is the cause 
of the eternally renewed antagonism between inter- 
ests and groups which are really spiritual, on the 
one hand, and already organised societies called by 
the same names, on the other; the cause why newly 
proclauned truths must make their way over the 
bodies of organisms which have once embodied the 
principles of those very truths. The mere develop- 
ment of knowledge, in one case with, in the other 
without, the clogging interests of an organised group, 
inevitably produces this antagonism in its onward 
progress. It is a problem for history, to show how 
this organisation of spiritual interests combines with 
the tendency tM^e names for things, with the pe^ 
tnanence of ex||Bal habits and symbols, compared 
to the fhelings they are intended to express, in short 
with the easier comprehension of images than of emo- 
tikms by the mtgority of men, to produce the fiiU 
aounint of renstance to the light exerted by sodetiles 
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called spiritual, when once they have been established 
and organised. ~ 

7. The governing organ or sovereign of every 
group provides on the other hand for all the inter- Soei««3r, 
ests, whether spiritual or material, of its members 
or subjects. There is no difference in this respect 
between the so-called temporal and spiritual powers. 

The distinction between such so-called spiritual and 
temporal powers as Church and State is an empirical 
distmction; the names are good as denotations, but 
ifdse as connotations; the organised church is not 
more a spiritual power than the state, the state not 
more a temporal power than the church. The truly 
and purely spiritual power has no organisation under 
a governing body of any sort. The temporal power 
in its true sense exists wherever there exists such an 
organisation. The difference, therefore, between the 
modes of action of the spiritual forces and the tem- 
poral oP rather the sovereign power, in respect to 
other groups, is very striking. The spiritual and 
material interests, it will be remembered, distin- 
guished groups from each other, as spiritual and 
material groups or societies, in the. spontaneous stage 
(§ 88. 8); but on passing into the voluntary stage, 
on the organisation of these groups under sovereigns 
representing their entire will, this distinction is re- 
pl^d by a new one, that between the temporal and 
spiritual ^wers, as now defraed in their true and 
logical sense. The spiritual power ir or contains all 
those interests of a reflective emotiljM nature which 
are not provided for, or provided insufiloiently, 

%y the temporal* power, the sovereigu of the group. 

Where its am is too i^ort, its touch too coarse, its 
tMou too weak, to penetrate, there the spiritual 
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powor steps in with its instinctive judgments, its 
ima^ative purposes, its sublily communicated in* 
ntn^witHjr tuitions. Individuals are its organs, and individual 
**853*1^ character its source of power. It permeates all 
groups however hostile; where men are, there it 
is found, de jure supreme ; it binds together those 
whom the temporal power would keep asunder. (La 
Mennais has expressed a similar thought, and drawn 
a similar distinction, in the pre&cc to his trAislation 
of the Livina Commedia, as I have seen, since the 
above paragraphs were written, from an article in 
the Fortnightly Review, Jan. 1st, 1869, p. 24.) 

8, I express no opinion whether or not the form- 
ation of a new spiritual power (so-called), such as 
Auguste Comte has aimed at founding, is probable, 
or whether or not it is desirable, questions which 
are beyond the scope of this work. Were such a 
power to arise, it would in my opinion offer only 
another instance of a temporal power charftiterised, 
£rom some of its functions, as spiritual, although its 


action might be on the whole beneficial, or even in- 
dispensable to the continued moral progress of man- 
kind. The same law would then begin to come into 
operation, as in the case of former spiritual powers; 
that is, the true spiritual power would again be found 
in individuals as well without as within the organised 
hierarchy. Indeed Comte himself appears to admit 
almost as much when he speaks of ^U’esprit nniversel 
de critique sooMe,” in those invaluable pages whi<idi 
iN» devotes to % w^tish of the present condition of 
ABoie^, and to laying the frundatiem of a regiftievated 
erdor, I mean the latter half of his fifth Le 9 on, Cours 
^ IWt Foa* 'wA Vi* Bvery enfiiawement or esta- 
^ dhtiiped fiff mowJii^ by cafganiaing public 


* 
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opinion is obtained at some cost of its freedom, that 
is, of its apmtttalit 7 ; and this loss of spirituality is 
the greater the greater the potency with which opi- 
nion enforces it. ^Soewiy. 

p, Between states the spiritual power escerts itself 
in International Law. This is its province and its 
creation. International law is above sovereigns and 
sovereign states, but its de facto enforcement comes 
froih its free recognition by them, as the law of a 
spiritual sovereign. Two features are the distin- 
guishing characteristics of international law; it is 
distinguished from ethical or moral law by its com- 
manding only overt or transeunt actions, ’although 
its scope contains immanent actions also, in common 
with all law as shown in § 84. i, 2 ; and it is dis- 
tinguished from other laws of overt action by the 
&ct of its duties being aU duties of imperfect en- 
forcement. It is subordinate to the moral law, and 
must conform to its aims, and it must be established 
by temporal and national sovereigns, and derive its 
de facto sanction from their power. But when it is 
said ^at the aims of international law are governed 
by the moral law, it does not follow that all the 
duties of individuals are imposed upon nations by 
morality. Those duties which require personal affec- 
tion, for instance, actions which can only flow from 
love, cannot be required of states,'^becau8e they have 
not the single consciousness which alone feels this 
interest; a state as such can feel no love to another 
state as such, for love is a personsl foding between 
single in^vidnals; a state ^erefore cannot be com- 
thanded to do acts of love, without being ccanmanded 
to feel not only m immanent emotkm, but an imma- 
nent emotion only pcMble to an in^viduaL Acts 
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Boos n of benevolence and alliance are all in this kind that 
« ‘ can be commanded, for these are feelings which eveiy 
individaal of a state can feel towards every indivi> 
dual of other states, without personal intercourse 
with them. Justice again is as universally possibib 
as benevolence. Justice and benevolence are there- 
fore the general or all-embracing duties imposed by 
morality on international law. 

10. In the action between groups in tne same 
state, the only difference to be observed between their 
duties and those of nations is, that they arc governed 
and limited by the laws imposed by the sovereign of 
the state. Where these laws are silent or unenforced, 
there the conduct of group to group is governed in 
its overt acts by morality, is the subject of a kind of 
international law between the groups. A company 
or association for any purpose, wjthln the state, is 
bound to observe rules of honour, equity, and be- 
nevolence, towards other companies or individuals. 
Morality takes up their conduct where the law of 
the state leaves it. And the same moral law, which 
is the de jure fountain of state law itself, is al^ the 
de jure fountain of that law which governs actions 
of smaller bodies of men too minute or too subtil to 
be regarded by legislative enactments applicable to 
the whole nation. Public opinion supplies the sanc- 
tion of this intersocial law. 

11. It is ideally possible, that the whole group of 
sovereign states which compose mankind may in the 
course of time develop an organ which shall r^re- 
S9Ut them aU in matters of international law, a tri- 
iMtWd invested by ccunmon agreement with power 

to its decrees between state and 

If this idmuld evw talce ^laee, and to what- 
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ever extent it takes place, international law would 
still not lose its two characteristic features. The r~ 
states which had come to the agreement in question 
would become members, in certain judicial matters, Socwty. 
of a federation; and their international law would to 
that extent become a constitutional one. If they so 
far coalesced as to form a single sovereign state, the 
only law having the two characteristics in question 
wotdd b^onstitutional law, law within the state com- 
manding duties of imperfect enforcement, but duties 
consisting in overt acts. 

I a. We enter here on the second branch of the 
enquiry, that of the action of the material and spi- 
ritual powers within groups and not between them, 
as proposed in paragraph 5. Since every group is 
broken up into subordinate groups or into individ- 
uals, and both are objects of the positive law of the 
state, the action oi* the spiritual power within groups 
has beezF sufficiently treated of, for the purposes of 
logic, in what has been said of the action of group on 
group in paragraph 10. The spiritual power as such 
has no direct and immediate action except on indi- 
viduals ; its office is to form public opinion to de- 
mand reform and improvement in existing de facto 
law’s, and to lay by the same means the foundation 
of de jure validity of international and intersodal 
law. Intersocial law however having been sufficiently 
treated, the only action of spiritual power remaining 
is that which is manifested in the state as a whole, 
that is, in constitutional law; while, since the action 
of group on group within the state, so far as subject 
to, law not interspeial, is governed by the positive 
law of the state sovereign, in adding the treatment 
of the poritive law of tbe llate (see § 90) to that**!^ 
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its constitutioa we shall have completed the ezarni* 
oatiion of the whole subject. 

* 3 * constitution of a state (to speak first of 
cases where it is unwritten) grows up pari passu with 
that process of evolution and conflict of forces which 
determines, from time to time, the group or groups 
who are the sovereign of the state. The principles 
appealed to and acted on in this 'conflict, defined 
partly by the laws actually made in consequence of 
them, and partly by the ends to which they are per- 
ceived to tend by the most intelligent members of 
the statey* are the constitution of that state; and thus 
the constitution grows up side by side* with the so- 
vereign, existing actually at every moment of his- 
tory, and existing ideally, or as the perfection of the 
politicid action of the state, in the minds of states- 
men and philosophic historians. The constitution 
may be defined as the law of harmonious develop- 
ment of all the forces and powers of a state ; the 
idea of the constitution as the final or perfect con- 
dition of the state under this law, or of the law 
exemplified in the state, now imagined onl^, but 
imagmed as capable of realisation and in order to be 
realised. The constitution is thus a work partly of 
spontaneous partly of voluntary action of the na^n, 
having its foundations in the former, its modifica- 
ticHos in the latter. To the state it is a law of nature 
which may be conquered by obeying it. Yet the 
true nature of the constitution and of its idea is 
percrived only by the spiritual not by the temporal 
pottery by the soverrign only so fisr as the individuals 
trho compose the sovereign are myi of statesmanlike 
and w^hhioiDis. Consequently there is no tii* 
hitM tri^oih eon eRfi>rc#the constitution iny ptmish’' 
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ing its infinngement. Yet more and more of the true 
nature of the constitution may be known from time 
to time; and this knowledge be more and more widely 
spread. Public opinion is the only tribunal which 
can enforce constitutional law, and this it will do 
tnore or less, precisely in proportion as it has the 
knowledge of what the constitution is, and the will 
to aim at its foMlment. For the distinction between 
this and*constitutional law in another sense, namely, 
the law prescribing rights and duties to different 
members of the sovereign, see Austin's Province of 
Jurisprudence, p. 228 , 2nd edit. 

14. The establishment of a written document as 
organic law, as in the case of the Constitution of the 
United States of America, makes no difference with 
its two characteristics as constitutional law. The 
constitution of the United States is properly called 
by the writers in the Federalist “a limited consti- 
tution;”* it is limited in being a particular form, a 
particular conception, of the constitution of those 
states, adopted out of that law of natural and ideal 
development which governs tliem, adopted soon after 
the l^e of their actual combination in the war of 
independence, and determined by the state of their 
knowledge to the best of their ability as a law which 
they would aU agree to obey. A written document 
can no more exhaust the political constitution of a 
state, than a written book can exhaust the physio- 
logical constitution of a race. That stage of consti- 
tutional development reached at the time, by the 
United States, was arrested, written down, and voted, 
order to prevent retrogression and secure union; 
it was reasonably hoped that, once tried, its incon- 
testidde benefits would assfire its permanence. But 
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it is still a law enforced by the same persons as it is 
~ enforced upon; it has legal validity, de jure as well 
as de facto, only so long as those who have to obey 
choose to enforce it. The only difference between 
a written and an unwritten constitution is this, that 
in the former case a new function is added to the 
ordinary functions of the Judiciary, the function of 
interpreting and applying a written constitutional 
code. All positive law is an arresting aiffl filing 
of commands already supposed to be sanctioned by 
morality, a making good the moral ground already 
won in order to secure further progress : but consti- 
tutional and international law are not arrested and 
fixed in an equal degree with the rest, because the 
sovereign who establishes them, imposing them only 
on himself^ enforces, them by no punishment. To 
adopt Austin’s expression, they are not law in the 
full sense, but positive legal morality. In the actual 
progress of mankind from law to morality, from ex- 
ternal observances to internal duties, from legal bond- 
age to moral freedom, these codes of positive legal 
morality stand mid way* and prepare further domains 
for inclusion in morality. The sovereign is mWlly 
bound to observe and promote the constitution, with 
his best abilities, and in that which is to him its 
truest meaning. 

15. The spiritual forces in any nation or state 
thus find their embodiment and become powers, not 
in any group or groups of men, but in constitutional 
and intersocial law, and between states in intema- 
tkiud law. Both as forces and as powers they re- 
aids in individuals, not in groupi; but as powers 
BJdot in the shape of definite doctrinea and 
liisSId in oommmi* by many individuals, and 
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enforced by the opinion common to them, that is, bookil 

by a public opinion. All groups of men on the other ~ 
hand, whatever the interests may be which consti- TbeTilaiitMy 
tute them as groups, are, when they act as powers, **“8025^*^ 
exert a collective action, or exercise the volition of 
the group, homogeneous with the temporal power, 
as it is called, the sovereign power in a state. It 
now becomes the question, how the sovereign of a 
state is* determined, what powers are those which 
from time to time become the organs of the state 
sovereignty. It has been already said, that this pro- 
cess of determination goes on pari passu with the de- 
velopment of the constitution. The organs or groups 
exercising the sovereignty arc organs not only of the 
nation as consisting of groups, but also of the nation 
as developing its constitutive law. But the motive 
power in the determination of the organs of sove- 
reignty is found only in the interests which animate 
the different groups composing the nation, and in 
the force which these groups exert in giving effect 
to those interests. It has been shown that the logical 
division of these groups gives, 1st, the three groups 
of labourers, profit-capitalists, and interest-capitalists, 
and 2nd, the three groups of churchmen, men of 
science, and artists. The mixture and superposition 
of these logical groups produce others with which 
history is more femUiar ; such, for instance, as land- 
owners, bankers, merdiants, manu&cturers, farmers, 
retail dealers, skilled labourers, agricultural labour- 
ers, mechanics, unskilled labourers; clergy, lawyers, 
literary men, men of science, artists, educators; mili- 
tary men, both ojBS.cers and privates, naval men with 
'the same distinctian. It is from the power exerted 
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by these groups, and from the alliances formed be- 
^ tween them, that results the choice of the sovetmgn, 
or organ representing the nation as a whole, and 
SocWy- forming it into a sovereign state. But this power 
of the groups consists chiefly in means to supply or 
provide for the felt necessities of the time, whether 
their own or those of other groups. The need for 
defence from foreign nations and the pleasure taken 
in military adventure are two concurrent sources of 
power in the military group. Similarly the means 
of providing for religious wants of the community 
and the pleasure in establishing a religious cultus 
are concurrent sources of power in the clergy. It 
may often be the interest of several groups to favour 
each other’s development. In that case they would 
tend to share the state government between them. 
They would naturally take the lead of group! which 
possessed less means of supplying the necessities of 
the time; and these other groups would ba content 
to have their necessities so provided for. The felt 
necessity of providing for settlement of disputes be- 
tween men or between groups, for the public ad- 
ministration of justice, would be another wantVhich 
some group or other would find itself in a better 
position than others to supply; power or wealth al- 
ready acquired is that which puts a group or an in- 
dividual in such a position; and the pleasure of aiOting 
in that maimer, together with the honour and other 
recompences attending it, is the motive for doing so. 
Hence a group of lawyers would become incoirporated 
in the sovereign organ. — This brief sketch ndU be 
evdffiicient to show what is meant |>y saying, thet the 
iKinreniign is detmmined by the mutual interest and 
power of groups. 
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i6. An instance showing the operation of groups bookIl 
Slid interests in obtaining for themselves a share in 
the sovereignty, and developing the constitution of theltetaijr 
a state, may be found in the history of Rome, from 
the expulsion of the Kings to the unity of Italy 
under Roman power ^ter the defeat of Pyrrhus, a 
period of about 250 years, described by Dr. Mommsen 
in the three first Chapters of the second Book of his 
Hi^ry bf Rome. He distinguishes throe chief ele- 
ments in the evolution. The first was the struggle 
for limiting the ‘power of the magistrates; “this 
struggle was carried on within the burgess -body. 

Side by side with it another movement developed 
itself— the cry of the non-burgesses for equality of 
political privileges. Under this head are included the 
agitatimis of the plebeians, the Latins, the Italians, 
and tro fireedmen, all of whom — whether they may 
have borne the name of burgesses, as did the ple- 
beians awd the freedmen, or not, as was the case with 
the Latins and Italians — ^were destitute o^ and laid 
claim to, political equality. A third distinction was 
one of a still more general nature; the distinction 
betwdn the wealthy and the poor, especially such 
as had been dispossessed or were endangered in pos- 
session. * * * On these distinctions hinged the 
internal history of Rome, and, as we may conjecture, 
not less the history— totally lost to us — of the other 
Italian communities. . The political movement within 
the fiiUy* privileged burgess-body, the warfiure be- 
tween the excluded and excluding classes, and the 
social conflicts between the possessors and the non- 


possessors of land^variously as they crossed and in- 
terlhoed, and singular as were the ailianoes they often 
^roddoed'--<-^were nevertheless essentially and fimda- 
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Bookn. mentally distipict.”' Dr. Dickson’s Eng. Translationi 
Vol. i. p. 269. ed. 1868. 

■nwfiawitMy 17 . When the sovereign government is estah- 
lished and organised, and its different functions dis- 
tributed to different permanent bodies or individuals, 
recognised as permanent offices ahkhough the indivi- 
duals filling them may change, still the same law 
continues to operate. Public opinion concerning the 
constitution has been formed, a line of public poli(y 
adopted, both in home and foreign matters, as well 
as the sovereign itself organised. The law then mani- 
fests its continued operation, not by new groups of 
forces in the nation becoming powers in the govern- 
ment or sub-organs in the sovereign, but by the 
change of men required by any apparently import- 
ant change of measures. The tranrition fcgm the 
Oarolingian to the Capetian dynasty in Frwce, as 
described by M. Guizot in his Civilisation en Frmice, 
Vol. iii. p. 286, is an instance. One cause ofiu. change 
in policy requiring a change of men is the distrust 
which the men representing the new or rising policy 
feel for the men who represent the old or vanishing 
policy; a distrust founded on two &cts, 1 st, the force 
of habit which must tend to make the old men act 
in the old ways, 2 nd, the interest which they will ffiel 
in restoring the old state of things, as most obviously 
bound up with their own renown. The same oanse, 
namely, the dislike to break with the old conneotion 
of ideas and throw themselves heartily into the new 
policy, acts also upon the representatives of the old; 
and this must tend to make them withdraw firom 
active and repose on their oid laprdb, awaithig 
the pMteriiy. 

i8« The oosathiuimce of the same law is ri^own 
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ag«m by the eoune which revolutions take in tiie booxu, 
modification of the parties who cany them forward. -I- 
H. Guizot fiimishes another instance in point, by his Theli&wr 
admirable exhibition of such modifications in the 
English Civil War under Charles 1,, in his Histoire 
de Civilisation en Europe, Le 9 on 18®*. “Trois 
partis principaux se montrent (kns cette puissante 
crise; trois revolutions y etaient en quelque sorte 
confenues, et se sont successivement produites sur la 
Bc^ne.* Dans chaque parti, dans cfaaque revolution, 
deux partis sont allies et marchent ensemble, un parti 
politique et un parti religieux; le premier k la t^te, 

1e second k la suite, mais necessaires I’un k I’autref 
en sonte que le double caractkre de I’evenement est 
empreint dans toutes ses phases.” These three par* 
ties v^e those of legal reform, with its religious 
adjunct, the party of church reform within episco- 
palian limits; of political reform with its Presby- 
terian a^unct ; of republicanism with its Independent 
adjunct. Now the stand which the King made against 
the first party gave the preponderance within it to 
the second, with which it had to ally itself; the 
continued resistance of the royalists transferred the 
preponderance again in like manner to the third 
party ; and the men of the third party remained in 
possession of aflBEurs, on the victory which they had 
gained in common. The successive appearance of 
the three parties was due to the succesitive changes 
in public feeling and public opinion ; it was the state 
of this feeling and opinion from time to time which 
|i;ave the preponderance to each pdicy in turn; and 
in this feeling and opinicm the men were not separ<‘ 
ated fihom the policy. The changing or developing 
course of public opinion and feeling, expressed by 
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the growth of one party, the decay of another, is the 
~ real determinant of who are tiie men thrown into 
powjer by revolutions; and this by determining the 
policy in favour, and by the necessity of fixing on the 
ablest organs of that policy. The men can do nothing 
but take advantage of this changing course of public 
opinion, which the} can do little to guide. Had the 
i^g succumbed at the beginning of the stru^le, 
Cromwell could never have been Lord Protector.* 

19. The perception of the benefits of a settled 
government, a perception which is part of public 
opinion and feeling, is of course one of the strangest 
causes of its establishment and maintenance. This 
feeling of benefit is so strong, that an encrmous 
amount of misconduct and failure in any long-estab- 
lished government is often reqrared to overcame it; 
all established governments resting also upon inter- 
ests of many subordinate groups, to whose members 
they assure a settled and desirable career.* If any 
great interest is neglected by an established govern- 
ment, two remedies are opmi to it; it may either 
^deavour to have its interests regarded by tl^e ex- 
isting government, or it may endeavour to obtain for 
itself a larger share in the organisation of the sove- 
reign power. The sovereign is constituted by the 
transformadbn of spontaneous forces into voluntary 
powers; it is the organisation of those powers. To 
allow a fcnrce to constitute itsdf as a power, that is, 
to organise ita^ outside of the sovereign carganism, 
is to create an imperium in imperio, dangerous and 
in proportion to the fimoe wMch is thus 
caairetted from a Mend into an eaesay* Such a re- 
„ ftMstMwy Stato ofthi^ 

at 1^*4 twewnt dayr We ars hk the M&dit 
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of the etruggle for incorporating the working class, Baosn. 
the great hulk of the people, into the general organi- 
sation of the country. They, however, feel more tbelotaitafr 
strongly the desire for removing the various incon- 
veniences which burden their industrial and social 
condition than the desire for political incorporation. 

From these motives they have not only begun but 
have carried to a great length the formation of a 
political *orgauisation of their own, the system of 
Trades Unions; political, not because it was formed 
for the purpose of acting on the general political or- 
ganisation of the country, but because it is already 
of itself such an organisation of the classes included 
in it, and must in time act as such upon the general 
organisation of the country, from which it is ex- 
cluded. Now the Representation of the People Act, 

1867, is an endeavour to incorporate the working 
classes into the general political organisation of the 
countrjf; but its success, though ardently to be de- 
sired, is still problematic^. It has to contend with 
a partial political organisation, an imperium in im- 
perioj, already constituted, with one which is conform- 
able to the views of the classes embraced by it; wlme 
these classes on the other hand have hitherto mani- 
fested indifference to the general political organisar 
tion to which they are invited to accedei|| and to many 
at least of the political conceptions upon which it is 
based, The strength of the Trades Union system, as 
a political power, is derived from the gener^ social 
and industrial discomfort of the classes which it or- 
ganises; the question is, in what way this discomfort 
will be removed^ or, foiling that, in what way the 
force generated it will hod its outiei Our pre- 
sent Pwliamentory ixmetituti^ semns to me, there- 
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foi^e, to be in a very critical pontiocu Bat it most 
be remarked, that its rival, the Trades Union S3rsteni, 
is itself of the same genus, a mode of government by 
as well as for the people, according to a distinction 
now about to be mentioned. 

ao» Sovereign governments have two ways of meet- 
ing dangers of the kind now contemplated, either 
to incorporate with themselves the representatives of 
the force or interest which is unsatisfied, oi*to pro- 
vide for the satisfaction of this interest by measures 
of their own. To these two modes of redress for 
unsatisfied interests correspond two theories osMsys- 
terns of goverument, to one or the other of which, 
or to a combination of both, all actual governments 
will be found to belong. The first is the system of 
government by ^ well as for the people, a system 
which in small states may take place by direct inter- 
position, as was the case at Atheps, and at Rome in 
early times, but which in larger countries Aquires 
representatives elected by the people, as in England 
and the United States. The second is the system of 
government by a person or group of persons, the 
coflimittee of the people, governing in the nam^ and 
for the interests of all, but vdthout any considerable 
concurrence on the part of them or their representa- 
tives; of this France is perhaps the most prominent 
instance. The one system may be called, for bretfityi 
Representative, the other Imperial. The difiloulties 
of the latter system, compared to the former, consist 
chiefiy in the separation between government and 
sultiects, so that powerful interests may be neglected, 
imdi thcvolbre may be becoming revaltttionary, with- 
out tilde fimt being attended to by the government ; 
uime the government must always be suf- 
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fidently strong to repress minor outbreaks of discom 
tent: and lliati, when the outbreak itself comes at 
last, it is BO much the more yiolent, as in the first Thawianur^ 
French Revolution. Its advantages are unity and 
continuity in the administration, so that a better ad- 
ministration, a speedier adoption of beneficid mea- 
sures, may be expected. When a majority drawn 
firom all classes and interests must first be convinced 
of the jhstice or expedience of any great measure, 
it must usually wait a far longer time for its adop- 
tion than when only a single man or a few men, of 
equai]^ upright intentions, have to be convinced. But 
on the other hand, a great principle once adopted by 
a representative government, there is less danger of 
retrogression, since the long discussion of it must 
have served to secure its permanence in the habitual 
opinions of all the classes included in the representa- 
tion. r 

ai.fThe system of government prevalent in any 
country is the most important part of what is in- 
cluded in the term Constitution. The physical cir- 
cumstoces, the national character, the position reljp- 
tive to neighbouring nations, the events of its past 
history, and the habits of thought, feeling, and ac- 
tion, which those events have fostered, are the simul- 
taneous or successive causes of the constitution of 
any state, and, as the chief part of the constitution, 
of the system of government therein established. To 
change fiom one of the two opposite systems of go-, 
vemment to the other would be, in most cases, to nm 
counter to the constitution of the state, to abandon 
ilto principles and its idea; and, since habits which 
have taken centuries to fbrm cannot be changed in a 
generation, the endeavour to do so wovdd, m most 
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cases, be to aim at tib.e impracticable,, and to ixitro> 
jpj- dtioe ccmtradiction and anarchy into the state. Mo* 
dify the practice, engraft improvements, but maintain 
the principle which is coeval witii the state itself. 

22. It remains to analyse the functions of govern- 
ment, abstracting from the system to which it may 
belong. The spiritual power is not organised in the 
form of groups of men, but of laws and ideas ; indi- 
viduals are its organs, their beliefs are its *embddi- 
ment. All shapes are assumed by it, all domains 
permeated, all functions performed. No analysis, 
no classidcation, of its functions can be given beyond 
the analysis and classification of the functions of the 
individual. But the organ of the sovereign power 
in a state, since it exercises its functions by the ap- 
pointment of separate individuals or groups to per- 
form each of them, requires analysis and classification. 
This can be no other than that of the functions of 
voluntary redintegration in the individual; Itod for 
two reasons; first, that nothing else in the last resort 
can render the actions of men in groups intelligible, 
and we are therefore compelled, for the sake of l^ow- 
ing sociitl and politick Wetions, to compare them 
with, and see what relation they bear to, the func- 
tions of consciousness ; otherwise they would be to 
us unreasoning functions, like those of inanimate ob- 
jects. And secondly, that, every action of a group 
consisting of actions of the individuals composing it, 
and these being all complete actions by themsdlvea, 
(see par. 3), there would be no sense in which the 
entien of the group could be said to be a tingle vo- 
Ifttttwy action, unless the actions af the individuals 
it repvesented each one element or strain 
toluatiuy act, the other tiements 
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ot being! abetasoted ilram, and represented by Bomii. 

ihe actions of the other individuals. It is, therefore, 
not a fonoiful analogy between an individual and a TiMwinitanr 
body politic that is here relied on, but the essential 
uni^ of nature between the two, the body politic 
being an aggregate of individuals. 

It is clear that all the action of government 
is included in practical reasoning and the transeunt 
actions *consequcnt upon it. But these transeunt 
actions, strictiy taken, are not the objects of our 
enquiry. It is not the action of muscle on pens and 
papev, telegraphs, steam en^es, guns, and so on, 
that is the object of discussion. This action enters 
into practical reasoning and into the action of go* 
verament only so for as it is known, that is, as an 
object of reasoning; the actions themselves are events 
in the domain of physical science. It is the reason* 
ing process itself as the determinant of these known 
events, •which we have to do with. If then we turn 
to the analysis of practical reasoning given in § 56. 

6, we find it thus distributed : 

(TeleologicaL 

Fraotioal reasoning, i 


\Fassion. 


Now aU judgment is, as shown m §§ 54*56, a balance 
of interests. If the feelings are preponderant over 
the intellect, the balance is struck by the prepon* 
derating foding, and the action is cme of passion; if 
the intellect preponderates, the act is one Of jadg> 
went. But in tr group of men deliberating about a 
eomnaon course of action, the foeUi^ are represented 
by individuals : each individuid becomes oigscu 
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of an interest; and there may be interests of intellect 
or judgment, as well as interests of feeling. The 
balance of interests determines the deciMon of the 
group; and it is plain that one or more interests may 
be so strongly felt as to carry all before them, over- 
powering the interests of judgment. In this case 
the act of the group will be an act*of passion; in 
the opposite case, one of judgment. But there is no 
function set apart for acts of passion in govdhuneht, 
smce it is recognised as what it is, a weakness and 
an evil in a deliberating group to be carried away 
by passion, which fe only too likely to manifest itself 
without artificial aid. The only functions establi^ed 
in government are the twp functions of judgment, 
juc^^ent of ends, and judgment of means to ends 
already determmed ; teleological and effective judg- 
ment. The boundaries of these two functions may 
be differently drawn, in respect to the acts and ob- 
jects included in them ; but the division will'always 
be made at this point, always fall between acts and 
objects considered as ends and acts and objects con- 
sirred as means. That is to say, the only ultimate 
division of the functions of government is into fegis- 
lative and executive fimctions. The same persons 
may, it is true, often be found uniting both functions, 
but the functions are nevertheless ^stinct; and it is 
a maxim of sound policy, at least in all states organ- 
ised <m the principle of government by as well as 
for the people, that these functions, and the judicial 
feiuotiou as weU, should be kept iu separate hands. 
SMi The Federalist, Kos. 47 to 51 inclusive. 

, 94. The judicial function is pnaperly a branch, 
ft important branch, of the executive. 
Il< ^ ftpldioftfi^ And exiferoement of the Iftwa 
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made by libe legislative; but it is a ftmction of rea- 
flnwitig and of judgment, discruninating what cases 
reaUy fell undev particular laws, what laws are ap- 
pUcable to particular cases ; and, in civil matters, Sooiety. 
what the of two or more suitors are, under 

the provisions of established law. The functions of 
the executive Ikot included in the judicial may pro- 
perly be called administrative ; they consist in giving 
the ordSrs requisite to carry out the ends, the modi- 
fication of the old laws, determined by the legislative, 
and in appointing officers to fulfil these orders.' The 
coUMting and disbursement of the revenue, the sup- 
port and direction of the army and navy, and of sub- 
ordiuate governors gener^y, form the largest ](iart 
if not the whole of these functions. The table of 
functions of government, then, stands thus 


Logislative. 


Faqctions of GbTexament. •< 


^Execativo. 


Judicial. 

AdminietiatiTO. 


25. Leaving the judicial function of government 
to find its place m the following §, the action of the 
legislative and administrative functions must be here 
considered. This is in reality nothing more than 
a continuation of the smne action which we have 
hitherto been analysing; the course taken by the 
government when formed is^ like its formation, de- 
termined by the conflict of interests and the prepmi- 
derance of one or some among them. And this is 
true under both systems, Imperial as well as Repre- 
sentative. « 

26 . This may be shown fipom passages in the 
tney of France, in respect to the former, the imperial, 
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system of govenunent The line 4 istmgoi 8 hing legis* 
Ifttive from administrative frmctions is a varying cmet 
administration being the carrying out aims e^ady 
chosen, or the adapting of moans to ends in govern* 
ment, measures which in one country are classed as 
le^lative in another will be classed as administra- 
tive, and conversely. The system o%;ovemment frr 
but not by the people has the necessajy consequence 
of making almost all measures appear administrative, 
all measures, that is, which do not make a change in 
the main functions of the sovereign itsel£ In govern- 
ment by as well as for the people, on the other iksnd, 
many most minute regulations are classed as legisla- 
tive, the administration being confined to their actual 
carrying out, by appointment of subordinate officers, 
and by directing their conduct iu detail. English 
Acts of Parliament, for instance, often contain a mass 
of minute regulations, which in France are matters 
of administration. Acts of Parliament are our Bur- 
eaux. 


27 . This premised, it is easily seen that the in- 
fluence which parties or interests exert in efibciing a 
change of measures must be exerted, in the one* case 
within the legislative body, in the other upon the 
administrative body and i^m without it. This lat- 
ter mode of action is seen in the history of the early 
States General in France. M. Aug. Thierry in his Es* 
sai sur rHistoiie dn Tiers Etat, Oluq>. ii.* having given 
an aocoimt of the States Genei^ of 1855 and 1356, 
fllie resolutions passed by them and accepted by the 
long, and of the speedy dissolution of their power; 
and having pednted out that this yas the moment 
lilou wbioih sedisl history of Fnmoe, ocoi^te in 
i|i elnaiiantfR) 5krsra ffitward in a ai|Dg)ie afrestn; pro* 
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ceeds thus: ^^VoiUi poor Ia^i4t4; quant aux ineti* book a 
tuticsas, la royaut^, dans sa prerogative sans Umites, 
les recottvre et les embrasse toutes, hors uue seule, TtMwdSUiy 
les etats generaux, dont le pouvoir mal defini, ombre 
de la souverainete nationale, appandt dans les temps 
de crise pour condamuer le mal present et frayer la 
route du bien tk venir. De 1355 4 1789, les etats, 
quoique rarement assembles, quoique sans action r^* 
gttlieretur le gouvcmement, ontjoue un r61e consi- 
derable comme organe de Topinion publique.” 

28 . Another instance to the same effect is found 
in tbp joint action taken by the University and the 
Municipality of Pans, in the year 1413, and their 
forcing from the king the Ordonnance of May 25. 

In three months the Ordozmance Tras annulled. M. 

Thierry, having given the account of these events, in 
Chap, iii., says at page 70, speaking of the language 
held by the Municipality, “C’^taient Ih de nobles 
paroleaidignes d’annoncer la grande charte de rdforme, 
oeuvre commune du corps de Ville et de I’Universitd; 
mais, cette loi administrative de la vielLle Prance, il 
se trouva des honunes pour la concevoir, il ne ^’en 
troufa point pour rexdcuter et la maintenir. Les 
gens sages et rompus aux affaires n’avaient alors ni 
volont4 ni 4 nergie politique.” But these efforts were 
not without their effect; the substance of the reforms 
demanded and prepared by these efforts of public 
c^ponion was realised later by the ministers of Charles 
YIX., taken for the most part focm the Tiers Btat. 

“L’esprit de r5forme et de progr^ qui, en 1413, 
avait brilM un instant et n’avalt pu lien fonder, 
paroe qu’un parti extrtoie en dtait l^organe, reparut, 
et sur un plan nouvean toute radministrsi- 

tion du royaume, les ffnanees, ram^ la justiee et 
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ti|>OA public iueasui^6iij#^|Mil^^ to the Bsuie ]av| j 
that is, thein issue is by tbe streugtibi of 

ctdilflicting interests. Take.ibr iiutmce a quesl^ 

Sir ^^4. 


hf competitive examinliltioui'* .Extunination^waa^tlkt 
interest of the increapiq^||fdi|3li class, patrooj^ of 
the class already in posSlw^oii of the appointmeflits. 
'Discussioti of the ments of the two systems was the 
mode in which ^tbe strei^th of the two interirats was 
trie^ Eacdi party tries to^ake out a case; each 
paa^ is convinced of the merits of its own oasa^^'tlhe 
tt||||Ma^ of the strongest interest is kppar^ntly Dips' 
trioa^h of reason and of the true merits, as the 
0 OD|hct of interests is 'apparently a conffiCt of tor- 
ments. But why this dist^ction into real ana ap-. 
pSfent, real motive and apparent discuscdon? Boif 
the same reason that each interest is reasonable in 
the eyes of the person feeling it, namely, tbit ^elry 
emotion has its inseparable framework, s|id. pDm. 
munication between individuals by wordiji is oeoi'^ 
parison of frameworks. But while we insist <m this 
logic fer all cases of debate hetjpreen pi^es, while 
we look upon parHtoaismt, for instance, as the ai*enta 
for itx^piacig the strength of mterests much more tjpm 
$B0 weighing reasons, it muet not be fergpttm tluMfy 
miB elenmnt in the stxeifpth of every inteps 

|to reMismaDei^ of its fnu^wmrk, its pro? ' 
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It is raqnU 
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' i^e groondworlf of a phenotnimon which is found 
|h the pinliticst'eSaon ^ aUl free* ^tions, the genenil 
distinction into Shd ^iflo#ion bj^een two poliiiciai 
fH^es, under wbatevlf^ni^B they may appear, the 
partftiipf conserY8tio%|m4 wt of progress, the right 
the left in politico ammhlies. Whatever may 
the particular interests, i)gpi!«seateld by particular 
parties hr groupsi, these are hU pefv4$ed by, and h^ve 
'0 constant tendency to ||roup themselves under, two, 
directions, one which presses for advance, 
or improvement, the other which reijllBts 
erw^es all such attempts. What are thd.uiti- 
^wfiiii^udss of this phenomenon? 

31, The first and most obvious cause is the na- 
^ral allianco between interests which have> already 
clitaified 0 position in the* state, as established inter- 
Jbetw^n the various satisfied classes, against an 
tMlI^BePy natun^ between interest^ and classes 
ik» M yet inadequately established and satis* 
This forms groundwork and nucleus of the 
^ .round #hicl^ individuals rally, according 
lltii^'prsonfll interests lead them. The attractive 
of the conservative party is exercised on 
l<^ualB by their finiiing a p^sonal career open 
htiunn in busuMMss or in profesnons as they are 
any {kesent time •constituted; their attentkm » 
away fiN>m poHticdl improvements, and fixed 
roUid ' u 
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upon the means of making the best they 4^ 
'themselTes of institutions as they are. Hioae on the 
7 otilxer hand who find a less satisfactory personal career 
^ in institutions as they are seek to change them in 
those points where they are most incommoded, and 
thus gravitate to the party of progress. Chis is the 
natural and spontaneous mode of formation of the 
two parties. But there are other fhembers belong* 
ing to each who have, as it were, taken service with 
them, making political acti(Hi. with one or the other 
party their professiun, and seeking to advance m their 
personal career by means of the political sis^ices 
which they render to their party. They are a kind 
of Oondottieii of political warfare; except that they 
rarely change their side, 

32 . But the formation of the two parties is not 
yet fully described. The main lint* between them is 
drawn by satisfied and unsatisfied interests; but with 
tiiis line coincides another of an entirely <different 
character. This is the distinction between the two 


intellectual dispositions, active and sluggish, drawn 
in § 62, Intellects that are naturally active are al- 
ways in practical matters on the look-out ^r im- 
provements, always suggesting some change, always 
aiming at some end. These fall naturally into the 
party of progress, unless either their aims, being 
mainly personal, are satisfied by institutionB as they 
are, or their affections are already engaged in favour 
of some great public interest alr^y established ; in 
neither of which cases is their inteHectual activity 
directed to political improvement. An active intel- 
leot^ when unbiased by per8onid«|funbition and un- 
4;iccapied by a special party object, and thus set firee 
tb at the general public advantage, beomnas as a 
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rule, a|id with the exception stated in the following 
par,, a member of the party of progress. The active 
intellects which belong to the conservative party are, 
as a rale, inteUects whose activity is not directed to 
the general improvement of the nation, the special 
aim of politic, but to some minor purpose which is 
subordinate and may become obstructive. The slug- 
gish^ intellects oh the other hand &ll naturally into 
the*par<^ of conservation, from the mere force which 
is exercised over them by habitual images and esta- 
blished ways of thought. 

ygk But the formation of the two parties is not 
even yet quite exhausted; a further distinction is 
observable between them; and it -must be remarked 
that each distinction, being a distinction between 
traits of character, is a distinction of motives, that 
is, of the motives which may lead particular persons 
to belong to either party. , Within the active intel- 
lectual ^position there are. two modes of thought, 
described in § 63 under the names of the constructive 
and the accumulative ; the former of these gravitates 
to conservatism, from the wide, organising, statical, 
view of political action which is natural to it; the . 
latter to liberalism, from the equally natural desire 
to keep constantly aiming at the next improvement 
in prospect. Only the dite of the conservative party 
become conservatives from possessing this construc- 
tive tendency of thought; but it is the bulk of the 
liberals, of those at least who belong to the satisfied 
classes, that is probably drawn to the liberal party 
by the prevalence of the accumulative. At the same 
time, tj^ distinotion affords an explanation of the 
oftefi observed feet, that liberals themselves tend to 
become conservative with increasiiiig experience; a 
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circumstanioe 'wbich cannot be entirely and in all 
oases explained by the cooling of youthful enthusi* 
asm, or l^y the increasing dominion of habit. It is 
** a very different conservatism from the ordinary kind 
which is either foimded upon constructive naodes of 
thought, or which, being So founded, has taken up 
liberalism into its own nature. Mere conservatism 
has no ideal but order, mere liberalism none but pro> 
gress. A certain union and interpenetratioif of both, 
whichever of the two names it may bear, an union 
which has for its ideal both ends in combination, is 
requisite for perfect statesmanship; but such etates'* 
manship would with difficulty win the appreciation 
of a popular assembly. 

54 . Finally must be considered what may be called 
perhaps the vital principle of nations, that which de- 
termines, or to which is attached, their rise, progress, 
and decay. The life of nations has been ol^n com- 
pared to the life of animal or vegetable orgtoisms; 
a most misleading comparison. It is rather to the 
life of character in inffividuals, the rise, progress, 
and decline, of the functions analysed in Book i. 
Chap, iv., that the life of nations should be com- 
pared. We have seen in that Chapter the import- 
ance to the individual of what was called a career, 
§ 72; the same circumstance is all-important to na- 
tions, in order not indeed to the existence of a 
national life, but to its being a healtiiy and vigorous 
one. As the character of an individual rises and 
expands with the aims which he sets before his am^ 
bitiem, and declines in energy and dignify when, from 
whatever canse, no purpose- worth Iving for remains 
tp 'himf so a healthy national life is fost kindled hy 
thh perception of acane great national purpoae, fe kept 
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alive at its different stages by the unfdding of some book ii. 
new goal .to be reached, and declines when, from — 
causes either in its own organisation or in its rek' rbaldmttFr 
tion to the nations around it, no further prospect is *”*80*2^“* 
opened which as a nation it can hope to realise. 

35. It is not only in nations that this law holds 
good; every group voluntarily formed is governed 
by it. As shown in parr. 1 - 3 , every organised group 
or 'party is formed for a certain end or purpose; the 
common end brings its members together into a group 
and determines its constitution ; the end attained or 
prif^d to be unattainable, the group dissolves; the 
end modified or supplanted by a new end requires 
the group to be differently organised. A career pro- 
portioned to their powers is therefore all-important 
for the healthy vitality of societies, large or small ; 
a society outUving or renouncing its general mm as 
a collective society becomes eo ipso disorganised, a 
mere Congeries of minor, societies, groups, or even 
individuals, living for their minor or even only for 
their personal aims; the power of the nation is then 
exerted merely to secure the enjoyment of its several 
members, the classes or individuals who compose it. 

And according to the strength and permanence of 
the old organisation, supposing it incapable of find- 
ing a new career on the exhaustion of its old one, 
will be its force in repressing the fijrmation of new 
orgmis informed with new life. 

36. It is seldom that nations have no career open 
which a bystander can discern; the difficult is for 
theiu to find one proportioned to their fi^rces, one 
which sufficient^numbers of the nation can discern 
and organise themselves, to attain. The only career 
offsred may be beyond fheir powers either of appre- 
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AotnciL elation or of volition; that is, they may want states* 
men to discern it, or spontaneous forces of vrhioh 
nM^tny statesmen can dispose. The struggle for existence 
***s£Se^"* in early stages of national life, and in later the am- 
bition of conquest or of commerce, compel a nation 
to put forth its powers of endurance and activity; 
it is when a career is no longer forced upon it by 
circumstances, but must be adopted if at aU by an 
effort of will, that the great trial comes whefher the 
nation can renew its youth, or whether the elements 
of the next stage of history will spring out of its 
dissolution. Rome, for instance, was unequal WAhe 
great career which her conquests had opened for her, 
the career of incorporating into an organic whole the 
nations included in her empire. She perceived and 
attempted the task, but foiled to cope with it owing 
to the advancing decay of her internal organisation; 
and, on the dissolution of the Empire, a society, 
foreign to the state, but ^yhich had silently *grown 
up as an imperium in impeiio within its limits, the 
Christian Church, was found alone occupying a suit- 
able position, and possessed of sufficient strengjj^, to 
take up the glorious mid difficult inheritance. 

37. Nations count their age not by ancestry but 
from the era of their foundation; from the time when 
they have shaken themselves free from the organisa- 
tion of the past, and laid new bases for tiie friture, 
that is, when they have entered on a new career* 
The United States of America, though inheriting the 
experience of England, are a young nation because 
ttntering on a new career, with institutions framed 
in anticipation of it. To organise flie Union is the 
oaator immediately before her. India may one day 
to a new national life from an impulse re* 
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ceived from her Britiah conquerors. The states of 
Western Europe may open for themselves a new 
career by the attempt to combine into one great re- 
public, according to Auguste Comte’s magnificent con- 8ooi«sr. 
ception. Wherever a new career is entered on by 
a nation, there a now organisation arises, a new life 
begins, and the powers of all its members are braced 
by the reaction, and strung to loftier effort. 

’§ 9 (f I. It is requisite in the next place to at- ^ 
tempt the general classification of Law itself, con- 
sidered as the body of commands imposed by the 
soVtnsign on the people of a sovereign state. The 
formation of the sovereign and its organisation, its 
gradual development out of the^, spontaneous forces 
of society, have been already given; and it has been 
shown generally in what manner a Constitution is 
formed, pari passu with this development, of which 
in fact it is the law or method. The classification 
of the positive law of a state, in relation to the organ 
imposiag and the groups or individuals obeying it, 
will complete the sketch of the whole subject. Law 
geneplly, being command of transeunt or overt ac- 
tion, is first distinguishable into commands of perfect 
and commands of imperfect obligation or enforce- 
ment. The former alone are positive law. Consti-' 
tutional law, which is* well called by Austin positive 
constitutional morality, being enforced solely % pub^ 
lie opinion both on sovereign and on people, is a part 
of the latter. International law is another branch 
of commands of imperfiset enforcement; and both 
together are excluded from potitive law, which alone 
is now to be etamined. (See § 89 . 9-11). When 
the sovereign actually and habitually enforces obli- 
gations which would otimrwise beUmg to eonstitu- 
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tional or international law, they become eo ipso partii 
of positive law, having thenceforward a perfect obli- 
gation or sanction. The increasing enforcement of 
constitutional and international laws by sovereigns 
is one process by which morality increases its do- 
minion, by transformation into positive law, by laying 
behind it in its progress a field where its dictates are 
now enforced by sanctions ; while the increasing con- 
formity to constitutional and international la^ on the 
part ,of sovereigns, in obedience solely to public opi- 
nion, without giving them a positive and habitual 
sanction, is a recognition that there is a moral «bbve 
any legal code, a spiritual above the sovereign power ; 
being in fact a recognition of the supremacy of Law 
itself, in its widest sense, as the true sovereign, in- 
stead of the personal organs who are from time to 
time its ministers. 

2. Constitutional and International law thus ex- 
cluded from the survey, the question arises, i!h what 
way to classify the commands, that is, the acts and 
forbearances commanded by positive law. In the 
first place, every command imposes a duty or o]jjliga- 
tion on the person or persons to whom it is directed; 
and the person or persons towards whom the duty 
or obligation is to be performed are invested with 
a corresponding right. The acts and forbearances 
commanded by law are duties in the persons on 
whom, rights in the persons towards whom, they 
are imposed. The question is, whether to seek the 
principle of a first classification in the nature of the 
acts and forbearances themselves, or in their incid- 
ence, that is, in the dasses of pere^ns on whom or 
towards whom they are commanded. This requires 
sc^e |«rnUniiiwff 
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3 . There is ho more philosophical suggestion in 
Auguste Comte's writings than that in which he 
urges, that Law should be approached and its object- 
matter arranged from the point of view of duties, 
and not from that of rights. (Cours de Phil. Pos. 
Le 9 on Ivii. Vol. vi. p. 454, ed. 1864.) And this is 
entirely in harmony with a dictum of Austin, whose 
invaluable work on Jurisprudence has given me the 
clu 6 to all that I may be enabled here to advance. 
In a marginal note printed at page 485, Vol. ii. he 
says : “ Law (or the Spience of Law — Jurisprudence) 
*canBot be expounded without dividing it into parts. 
The division most in use is founded upon an enumer- 
ation of the several sorts of Rights; but, inasmuch 
as right correlates with obligation, an enumeration 
of the several sorts of Obligations would be just as 
good a basis for a division. Both Right and Obliga- 
tion {i.e. legal right and, obligation) being creatures 
of La^, the notion of Law (or of a politically sanc- 
tioned Rule) ought to be placed in front (or to be 
made ikiQ punc^m saliens) of a division.” 

4 ^ Law, then, by one and the same command im- 
posing duties on one person and conferring rights on 
another, it is open to us to consider it as consisting 
either of a collection of duties or of a collection of 
rights. It will be shown farther on, that the former 
method alone has the advantage of harmonising law 
with ethic in a single logical system, (par. 53 ), and 
so is to be preferred on that ground; but the prefer- 
ence may also be justified on grounds more decisive. 
Bights, as Comte clearly saw, cannot be taken as 
ultimate or indedbmposable phenomena in law; they 
' require, because they admit, analysis; and this ana- 
lysis is into the duties, the acts or f(Hrl>earances, im- 
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:to>Ka posed on other persons, the claim to which conati- 
• tutes the rights. In order to define any person’s 

right, recourse must be had to the acts or forbear- 
ofiAw. ances imposed on other persons. Names of rights 
are “second intentions,” the “first intentions” of 
which are the duties into which they are analysable. 
To take rights and not the corresponding duties as 
the ultimate phenomena of law is to stop short of a 
complete analysis, and to make “ entities o^ abstfac- 
tions.” 


5 I That Comte was correct; ^ referring the con- 
ception of rights to that of will (Politique Pos. Vcff. ii. 
Ch. i. p. 87), is made evident by the following pass- 
age in von Savigny’s great work, the System des 
heutigen Romischen Rechts, Book ii. § 52: “Von 
dem nun gewoxmenen Standpunkt aus erscheint uns 
jedes einzelne Rechtsverhaltniss aJs eine Beziehung 
zwischen Person und Person, durch eine Rechtsregel 
bestimmt. Diese Bestimmung durch eine Rechts- 
regel besteht aber darin, dass dem individueUen 
Willen ein Gebiet angewiesen ist, in welchem er unab- 
hangig von jedem fremden Willen zu herrschen^hat.” 
And again in § 53, in arguing against the admission 
into law of the so-called Urrecht, or Rights of Man, 
he says : “ indem z. b. Eigenthum und Obligatioit,en 
nur Bedeutung imd Werth flir uns haben als kttnst- 
liche Erweiterung unsrer eignen personliehen Kraffce, 
als neue Organe, die unserm Naturwesen kilnsBich 
hinzugefiigt werden.” The conception of duties being 
a further analysis and explication of the correspond- 
« ing rights does not seem to have occurred to him. 
Ho aignes indeed against basing Jtfrisprudence upon 
'^e.0Qneepti<ni^c^ or violation of rights, which 

he be beginning with a negative no^ 
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tion, with one which presupposes the positive notion book n. 
of rights capable of violation. But if the conception 
of rights is logically prior to that of wrongs, so also Anafy^ and 
that of duties is logically prior to that of rights ; 
duties offer a deeper foundation as well as a more 
complete analysis. If legal commands are to be our 
“ punctum saliens,” rights are conferred only by com- 
manding duties ; duties are commanded immediately, 
rights derivatively,' and to know what are the rights of 
one person you must ask what are the duties of other 
persons, for the rights have no other definition. 

tf . "So far then is made good ; the acts and for- rubUc Law. 
bearances commanded are to be considered as duties, 
not as rights. But this does not help us to distin- 
guish duties from each other, or to arrange them 
into classes. To do this it is requisite to attend to 
the persons commanding and the persons commanded; 

This will afford at least a primary division of laws, 
the metabers of which may then be examined afresh 
for further distinctions. Looking back to the history 
of law, it is found to arise from the combination of 
the s§nse of justice with a de facto power enforcing 
it; (see § 33. a). But wherever there is such a de 
facto power there is a virtual sovereign ; and the 
two most elementary kinds of justice we can imagine 
are, therefore, that which the sovereign enforces on 
individuals towards itself, and that which it enforces 
on individuals towards each other. Accordingly we 
have two main branches of positive kw : 

1. Obligations towards the State, called State 

or Public Law. 

2. Obligations of private mdividnals towards 

individuals, called CivU ov. Private Law. 
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7. The persons towards Irhom the obligations arc 
~ ‘ imposed are thus the ground of our primary distinc- 
tion. But, inasmuch as the infringement of obliga- 
ot Uw. tions is visited with penalties, which are the sanction 
PabiinAw. of the obligations, each class of obligations brings 
with it a class of penalties ; or in other words, the 
class of penalties depends on the class of obligations. 
“ The difference between Crimes and Civil Injuries, 
is not to be sought for in a supposed diffe^nce* be- 
tween their tendencies, but in the modes wherein they 
are respectively pursued, or wherein the sanction is 
applied in the two cases,” says Austin, Vol. iir li'ect. 
xvii. Yet this is not precisely true, in my opinion; 
it is not the mode in which the injuries are pursued, 
or in which the sanction is applied, but the persons 
towards whom the obligations are enforced by the 
sanctions, which is the circumstance distingu ishin g 
the commands of criminal or public from t^ com- 
mands of civil law. It is because the persbns are 
different that the modes of pursuit and punishment 
are so. The sovereign is invested with the persona 
of the community at large, and the rights wH^h be- 
long to the community, or the duties owed to the 
community by individuals, are coincident with those 
obligations, those acts and forbearances, which the 
sovereign enforces towards itself. So far from re- 
garding, with Austin, absolute obligations as obliga- 
tions without correlative rights (Lect. xvii. Vol. ii.), 
I hold that these obligations are correlative with 
ri^ts in the sovereign as the representative of the 
whole community, being obligations iinposed towards 
as as by the sovereign; and alh thus enabled to 
(his apparent exception to the ofherwise com- 
between rights and duties. Since 
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all laws enforce overt acts by positive sanctions, and 
aU aim at some benefit, 4he person benefited by the 
law must necessarily be invested with a right. He 
may choose to forego the benefit, but he cannot help 
being clothed with the right. The reason which for- 
bids us to attribute legal duties, in the strict sense, 
to the sovereign; namely, the inefficiency of a merely 
self-inflicted sanction, does not apply to legal rights. 
The sovft*eign is the source of all obligations, and 
therefore those which it imposes on itself are merely 
moral, or of imperfect enforcement; but those which 
it imposes on others are legal, or of perfect enforce- 
ment, notwithstanding that some of them are im- 
posed by it on others towards itself. 

8. It is the conception of Law as the body of 
commands imposed by a sovereign which leads us to 
begin with distinguishing in it the two branches. Pub- 
lic and Civil, since these are the two main branches 
into which the command^ themselves are divided in 
their practical enunciation and application. But it 
must be observed that this is a distinction between 
legal institutions, Rechtsinstitute, to borrow von Sa- 
vigny^s terms, and not between legal relations, Rechts- 
verhSltnisse ; that both the branches are equally and 
alike founded in a general logic of the science of juris- 
prudence, consisting of distinctions between Rechts- 
verhaltnisse, or legal relations generally, which I 
propose to examine in connection with the second 
i^ranch, that of Civil Law. The Logic of Jurisprud- 
ence is a classification of legal relations generally; 
but while civil law, from its greater complexity, is 
not intelligible wts'liout this logic, the simpler rela- 
tions be^een sovereign and subjects; belonging to 
public law, are easily understood by themselves, al- 
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though they fall under the logic as cases of l^al 
relations between Persons. {See par. 23). The ad- 
vantage of this arrangement is, that we gain some 
insight into the nature of law in its practical shape, 
as command imposed by a political superior, before 
approaching it from the abstract side as the logic of 
legal relations. 

9. The next question concerns the distinctions 
arising within public law itself. It is clear tlfiit many, 
if not all, of the obligations contained in it are owed 
towards private individuals, as weU as towards the 
state, that it is only by injuries to private parsons 
that the state is injured. Wherever there is a duty 
imposed directly to the state, there is a public law 
and a public obligation; but this does not hinder the 
same duty being also due to private persons. The 
persons towards whom the duties are imposed help 
us therefore no farther in distinguishing the laws 
from one another. The next distinction, within the 
class of public laws, must be drawn from differences 
in the persons upon whom the obligations are im- 
posed. The state imposes duties towards itself, but 
it imposes different duties upon different persons. 
In the first place it imposes some duties upon all 
classes of persons alike ; in the next it imposes special 
duties upon special classes, clasps which are consti- 
tuted as distinct from others by the imposed duties 
themselves. These special classes have thus two kinds 
of duties; and their special duties may be towar<fa 
other individuals as well as towards the state. When 
my persons are thus singled out and laden with 
duties, imposed upon tiiemilby the sovereign 
become invested with some part of 
SKurer^ign itself as its organs or instru- 
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ments ; they stand inidway between it and the mass 
of subjects, owing special duties to both, and having ' 

special rights in the shape of special submissions im- 
posed on the mass of subjects towards them in that otuw. 
character. PuWic uw. 

lo. The branches of State or Public Law appear 
accordingly to be two ; 

i^ General, or General Penal Law, 

2. Special, or Administrative Law. 

The first commands forbearances almost exclusively, 
the* second commands acts as well. In the first we 
have the acts which every individual, in his private 
capacity, is forbidden to do towards other individuals; ' 
in the second the acts which officials, of any kind, 
are bound both to do and to refrain from, as well as 
those acts which individuals are bound to do and to 
refi'ain from towards officials. The second therefore 
includes aU those parts of the machinery of govern- 
ment, sometimes characterised incorrectly as Consti- 
tutional Law, which consist of the duties, rights, and 
functions, of the special organs of the sovereign power 
itselff whether these organs are of great or small 
power*and dignity. For instance, the rights, duties, 
and functions, of the Houses of Lords and of Com- 
mons, of the Crown,* of the Judiciary, as well as those 
of jurors, magistrates, .police, soldiers, revenue col- 
lectors, in short of employees of every description, 
are equally included under its provisions. The power 
of the sovereign collectively enforces the duties, which 
embody these rights and these functions, upon each 
of its special or§ans, whatever may be its rank or 
importance. ^ Each organ has a code of dulaes, and 
a code of rights consisting in duties imposed on other 
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A personsj or other organs, to which it is legally bound 
‘ to conform] it is only where these codes cease, or be- 
Aia^'iad come indefinite in their provisions, that Constitutional 
«fii«ir. Law begms] it is only where they are extended or 
transgressed by a de facto power that Constitutional 
Law is altered. The maintenance of the Constitutional 
Law means the tacit exertion of the collective power 
of the sovereign in enforcing the observance of ad- 
ministrative law. The legal development ofithe Con- 
stitution means the gradual changes introduced into 
adminisl 3 T'ative law, in accordance with the spirit of the 
constitution, by the public organs of the so^ersign 
already established for that purpose. And in this 
working of the machinery of the state, the true sove- 
reign is embodied not in this or that organ, the 
Houses, the Crown, or the' Judiciary, but in the 
Law itself, which is common to them all, and which 
only their collective power can enforce ; 

“ A matchless form of glorious govermnent, 

In which the sovereign laws alone command, 

Laws, ’stahliBhed by the public free consent, 

Whose majesty is to the sceptre lent.” 

1 1. The general branch of public law is that Vhich 
enforces acts and forbearances, but chiefly forbear- 
ances, on individuals or groups of individuals towards 
others, inf their private or unofficial capacity. The 
distinction here available for further classification is 
derived from the importance of the act or forbearance 
commanded, the injury done or threatened by violar 
lion of the command, or, in other words, by the 
^gravity of the offence. General penal law fiiUs thus 
iidib two classes, commands constitiiting and punish- 
and thoi« constituting a^d punishing 
As already observed, the state is 
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injured in these cases only by and through injury 
done to individuals; but this does not prevent the 
injury being really done to the state. State officers 
are the proper-^tsrsons to set the law in action, in 
order to enforce these obligations. Nevertheless, the 
double incidence of the injury opens a door for the 
state, if it sees fit, to allow the individual who is 
injured to perform the office of the public or state 
prosecutar. But tins alters nothing in the nature of 
the commands, or in the penalties attached to them ; 
they are defined by the person to whom they are 
ow^ jn the first instance, the sovereign ; and the 
sovereign’s rights are not destroyed by the care of 
enforcing them being committed to private persons. 
But when the same acts or forbearances are owed 
at once to the sovereign and to private persons, they 
are unavoidably included twice over in the system 
of law, once as part of public, once as part of civil 
law. iThey have or may have two distinct kinds of 
consequences, the one in the shape of a public pen- 
alty, the other in that of damages for a civil injury; 
and these two consequences are not necessarily of 
equal* gravity. An injury may be of very slight 
criminality, and yet inflict very heavy losses, or it 
may inflict but small loss and yet be of a high degree 
of criminality; as, for instance, forgery oPsecurities 
to a small amount. When an individual enforces 
the law in such cases, he may do so either on the 
ground of a civil or a public injury. In the latter 
case he virtually steps into the place of the sovereign, 
foregoing for the tune the reparation due to himself; 
’in the former he*enforces the reparation which the 
ciMsl law attaches to the civU injury. The penalties 
for public oflences are inflicted by, and if money fines 
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n. are- paid to, the sovereign ; those for civil injuries 
' are reparations made to the private individuals m- 
AnaiyBu' and juTed. Thus not onlv may the same act or forbear- 

olAssification * ii*-! 

of uw. ance form a part of civil as well as of public law, but 
Public Law. also its commissiou or neglect, whether prosecuted by 
the sovereign or by an individual, may be attended 
with two kinds of penalties, civil damages or state- 
inflicted punishment. We may see from this how 
impracticable it would have been to derive *he prim- 
ary division of legal commands from a consideration 
of the acts and forbearances commanded, apart from 
the persons towards whom they are imposed. , • 

12. The two branches of public law, namely. 
General Penal Law and Administrative Law, may 
cither be made into two distinct codes, or thrown 
together into a single code. In the latter case they 
will form its two main divisions; and to both alike, 
and in either case, the distinction between greater 
and minor offences, crimes and misdemeanours, will 
be applicable. The Penal Code of Louisiana is an 
instance of the latter method. By Art. 76 of that 
Code : “ There are two. divisions of offences, estab- 
lishing distinctions drawn, the one from the degree 
of the offence, the other from its object. By the first 
division, all offences are either Crimes or Misde- 
meanors. * By the second, they are public or private 
offences.” The latter distinction is the one employed 
as a basis of classification, and all offences are ar- 
ranged under fifteen general heads of public, and six 
of private offences. But it is immediately added, in 
Art. 81, that this division of offences is intended 
only for the establishment of ord^ in the arrange- 
luent of the code; each offence will be hereinafter 
particularly defined and illustrated; and no act or 
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omission is an offence, which does not come within bookil 
some one of those definitions as they are explained — ‘ 
and illustrated.” Aimf^sia and 

13. This is an instance of the true method of 

legal classification; the principles of distinction are Publin*w. 
first laid down, then the particular commands, duties, 
and penalties, enumerated, and lastly these are classi- 
fied by reference to the principles of distinction. The 
two exifemes are thus harmonised by the classifica- 
tion, without it being attempted to evolve either of 
them out of the other. Were it attempted to evolve 
thff cammands and penalties out of the principles of 
distinction, a complicated and artificial system, unfit 
for daily use, might be expected to result ; while it 
would be almost impossible to educe true principles 
of distinction firom the mere consideration of an im- 
mense mass of commands and penalties. 

14. The great practical requisite either for a code 
or for^i system of uncodified law is, that its divisions 
should follow those into which the acts and events 
fall, to which it is to be applied; so that the treat- 
ment prescribed by law to each act should be found 
under its own head in the code, without having to 
compare several heads and construct, out of their 
conflicting prescriptions, the law applicable to the 
case. The law should be as completely distributed 
as the acts of life, and the artificial classification of 
the one should be conformed to the natural classifica- 
tion of the other. This is much more nearly attain- 
able in Public than in Civil law; but the principle 
should be the same in both ; and the ground already 
.won, in examming the classification of the former, 
will supply the clue by which to attempt that of the 
latter more complicated case. 
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15. The essential difference of Civil Law from 
Public consists in this, that it has not only to com- 
mand and forbid certain acts, which it may define 
for itself, leaving all other acts alone, but has also to 
permit as well as command and forbid; and there- 
fore to regulate all possible acts of human life, to de- 
clare and define what acts it will recognise as legally 
valid for the purposes proposed by the doers of them; 
what legal effects follow the doing or ncgletft of par- 
ticular, acts upon the respective rights and estates, 
not only of the parties to them, but also of third per- 
sons ; what characters and properties are attached to 
persons and things from different circumstances, such 
for instance as birth, age, and locality. All possible 
circumstances and events of life are to be dealt with 
by civil law; it cannot exclude frojn its purview by 
excluding from its definitions; and for this reason, 
that the sovereign itself is not a party but a judge 
between parties, and both sides must have, justice 
done them. The sovereign is a party in public law, 
and fixes its own rights, the duties of others, before- 
hand; whatever it omits expressly to command or 
forbid it is supposed to permit. But in civU faw it 
is precisely this line between the parties which must 
be drawn afresh in every debated instance ; a per- 
mission accorded to one party is a permission denied 
to the other; the extension of rights on one side is a 
diminution of rights on the other. The great pur- 
pose of civil law is to give effect to the intentions of 
men so far as they are just, and to ascertain and en- 
force justice between them, where these intentions 
are in conflict. It must therefore ky down rules to 
regulate the whole of life. 

16. It is a consequence of this greater extent of 
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field, that the enactments of public law depend in*a book ir. 
great measure upon those of civil. Before the in- 
fringement of rights in property, for instance, can be Anafysteand 
treated as a penal offence, those rights in property '"'Suw. 
must be defined, and then their intentional violation Civil Law. 
can be punished. There is indeed one additional cir- 
cumstance here, which makes the case more compli- 
cated, namely, intention and the proof of intention ; 
so*far jpublic law is more complicated than civil; 
but, on the other hand, the right of property and its 
intentional infringement once shown, public law has 
no^nc)^e to do than to punish the offender, while civil 
law has to ascertain and enforce the various rights 
and duties which may be the consequences of his act. 

For instance, a sale, though fraudulent on the part 
of the seller, may give rights in the thing sold to 
bona fide purchasers, who then have rights as against 
the original possessors, whose rights have been frau- 
duleiftly infringed. Fraud then is a less compli- 
cated matter in public law than in civil, notwith- 
standing that intention to defi^ud is involved in the 
que^ion, and apart from its depending partly for its 
definition upon the rights and duties created by civil 
law; for public law makes abstraction of all the legal 
consequences of acts, except so far as they afiect the 
position of the agent towards the soverei^. Every- 
thing else belongs to civil law. 

17. Notwithstanding the greater extent and com- 
plexity of the undertaking, the problem in civil law 
is of the same nature as in public. It is to enu- 
merate and classify the commands, acts and forbear- 
ances commandfed, in other words, the Obligations 
imposed, in such a way that they shall be imme- 
diately applicable to any case which may arise in 
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calling for a decision between conflict- 
— ' ing claims. Each act in daily life stands in a manner 
^yjiemd separate from others, and has a history, causes and 
of Law, consequences, motives and results, of its own. A man 

cwauw. mortgages his land by one instrument, and makes 
a marriage settlement by another; he agrees to sell 
Consols by one instrument, to purchase railway stock 
by another. Each of tkese transactions belongs to a 
separate series of events; each should be regulated 
by provisions under separate heads in the code of 
law. Thus there are two conditions to be fulfdled 
by .any code of civil law; one, that it should be dis- 
tributed in accordance with the natural classifica- 
tion of the acts and events of life ; the other, that it 
should take the form of commanding Duties, not of 
establishing Rights; that its commands and prohibi- 
tions should be addressed to those who are to obey 
them, not to those who are to profit by them. . 

1 8 . In the foregoing remarks is already contained 
the cardinal distinction which is, before all others, 
applicable to Law as a part of human voluntary ac- 
tion, the distinction of it into a science and an art. 
The science is known by the name Jurisprudence; 
the art is shown principally in the enactments of the 
legislator as carried out by the machinery of the 
Judiciary. But the art and the science deal with 
the same matter, and traverse the same ground; the 
science being occupied with its analysis and classi- 
fication, the art in employing the knowledge so ob- 
tained in the construction of a system of enactments 
in a f^rm suitable for practical application. The 
legislator and the judge speak to the people, the 
sci^tific jurist speaks to the judge and the legis- 
lator. Nevertheless the domains of the art and of 
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the science are n6t exclusive, but the former is in 
some sort contained in the latter. The scientific 
jurist has to consider not only the general principles 
of the science, but also the particular codes or sys- 
tems of law, which are from time to time and place 
to place enacted; not only the logic of the subject, 
but also the code in connection with the logic, its 
position towards it, and manner of dependence on 
it. * The* practical part of law, the code or system, 
is one branch of the whole science of jurisprudence. 

19. This distinction between law and jurisprud- 
ence, between the historical de facto commands and 
the science upon which they are based, being once 
clearly drawn, a further distinction in the science 
rises into view. The science, which is jurisprudence, 
is then seen to be applicable to all systems of law 
alike, having both a general and most abstract part, 
common to all, which may be called the Pure Logic 
of Juftsprudence, and several special parts or branches, 
according as from this are deduced the several sys- 
tems of jurisprudence which are the theories, or 
abstj;act counterparts, of the several national codes, 
or systems, of positive, institutional, concrete law. 
Jurisprudence is the applied logic of law; and there 
is yet a more abstract and completely general logic 
of jurisprudence itself. Law offers a new instance 
of a branch of human activity becoming more com- 
pletely organic, more clearly distinguished into theory 
and practice, abstract side and concrete side, as time 
and practice develop it. 

20. The distinction between law and jurisprud- 
ence, and the cdhsequences which result from it, are 
the feature which perhaps most needs illustration 
at the present day. The distinctions of the logic of 
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^^iih jurisprudence have usually been adopted as the di- 
visions of codes. There is not only no necessity for 
such a practice, but it is one which, if uncorrected by 
ofj^. a salutary inconsequence, would introduce confusion 
CivULaw. into the codes where it should prevail. The Insti- 
tutes of Justinian, for instance, founded it is said 
on those of Gains, arc distributed under the three 
heads of Persons, Things, and Actions. (Inst. Just. 
Lib. i. Tit. iii.) Now Persons and Things *seein‘ to 
belong properly to the logic of the science, but Ac- 
tions to the practice. There arises, besides, the much 
debated question, to which of these three heads Ob- 
ligations belong ; obligations constituting, in Jus- 
tinian’s Institutes, a separate department, treated at 
great length, interposed between Things and Actions. 
Hence some rectification of this distribution has been 
frequently found, requisite by jurists; in particular, 
von Savigny, in his work already cited, § 59, redis- 
tributes it as follows; Family Law; Propert/’Law, 
containing both law of things and law of obligations ; 
and Actions, or Verfolgung der Rechte. Divisions 
similar to this of Justinian’s, and founded up( 5 i it, 
prevail in many modem Codes; for instance, in the 
Code NapoMon, Liv. i. Des Personnes : Liv. ii. Des 
Biens et des differentes modifications de la Propri^t^ : 
Liv. iii. Des differentes inani6res dont on acquiert la 
Propriety. Here the different modes of acquisition 
take the place of Actions, a circumstance in which 
may be seen the effect of the distinction, to be drawn 
out farther on, between the static and dynamic modes 
of enq|ury, in which there is placed, to use von Sa- 
vigny’s terms on another occasion, *‘neben der sta- 
bilen Seite ihrer Natur auch die bewegliche Seite 
derselben.” (§59.) So also the Civil Code of Loui- 
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siana has three Bobks, with titles just the same as booku. 
those of the Code Napoleon. The Draft of Code 
proposed for adoption to the State of New York An aJysU and 
goes back again to the old nomenclature, without of I.aw. 
however being much different in substance. It has Civil Law. 
four Divisions: Persons; Property; Obligations; and 
General Provisions applicable to the three former. 

21 . The secret of these modifications, the possi- 
bility of substituting Modes of Acquisition for Obli- 
gations and for Actions, is found by attending to the 
distinction between static and dynamic logic. Per- 
son! afld things belong to the former; modes of ac- 
quisition, obligations, and actions, to the latter. Now 
the Romans had completely classified the two por- 
tions of the statical branch, persons and things ; but 
their analysis had not mastered, but only touched, 
those of the dynamical. “ La method# romaine avait 
discemd et classd ces deux premiers <il6ments ; * * * 

Mais IS, dMuction sVitait arret^e la; eUe n’est pas 
complete. * • * le droit n’est pas encore engendrd. 

II manque la cause efficiente, la cause g^nciratrice, 
la caqse qui fera naitre, qui transmettra de I’un a 
I’autre, qui modifiera, qui detruira les droits. Ce 
troisi^sme dl6ment, le void: 3® Les dvdnements, les 
faits, les actes de I’homme, juridiques ou non juri- 
diques: ce qui comprcnd I’idde du temps, du lieu, 
de I’intention, de la forme, toutes choses qui entrent 
dans la composition des faits et des actes humains.” 

(M. Ortolan, Explication des Institute de Justinian. 
Gdndralisation. Titre Prdliminaire, iii.) The branches 
of the dynamic logic are then two, according ^ the 
acts are “ juridiqdes ou non juridiques,” one contain- 
ing all those acts and events which modify property 
and personal relations without the intervention of a 
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;^f>Kn. court of justice, the other those modifications which 
^ that intervention introduces. 

AuaysiiaiKi 22 . When we apply this distinction to the one 
of Law, first mentioned between the science and the art of 
civu Uw. law, it appears at first sight as if the practical inter- 
vention of the legislator and the judge comprised 
only the fourth of the four divisions now introduced 
into the science; the three first divisions belonging 
to the science alone, as facts already existing, *pro- 
vimons already made by positive law and decisions 
upon it. Persons, things, and modes of dealing with 
property, seem to belong to the science; action^ to 
the art. But this is far from being the case. The 
intervention of the judge alone may extend indeed 
only to this fourth division; but that of the legislator 
is coextensive with the whole range of all four divi- 
sions. He haS before him indeed existing law as the 
basis of his work, but he may modify any part of it, 
and in any way. The four branches of th^ logic, 
two statical. Persons and Things, and two dynamical. 
Modes of Dealing and Actions, lie before hiTn as a 
framework for better grasping in his mind the flatter 
he has to deal with. The question is, whether his 
Code or System of Law, addressed to the people, 
shall follow these same distinctions which the jurists 
have adopted in addressing their instructions to him- 
self. 

23. The distinction now insisted on, between the 
logic of jurisprudence and the law as enunciated by 
<lie sovereign, corresponds to and coincides with a 
distinction laid down by von Savigny as the basis of 
his system, namely, the distinctioif between Eechts- 
verhiiltniss and Becl^tsinstitut, §§ 4 , 5 , of work cited, 
{see par. 8). A BechtsverhSltniss is a legal relation 
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between parties, and may be broken up into the bookii. 
rights and duties which exist between them reci- — 
procally. But this is always founded upon a Rechts- Aiiaiy^s mid 
institut, that is, an established legal institution or oiLaw. 

law, which may be expressed by the sovereign in civULaw. 
several forms, of which the highest or most general 
is a legal rule or maxim, Rechtsregel, the next a 
statute or Gesetz, the lowest a judicial decision or 
Rechtsurfheil. He speaks too in § 7 of “ die un* 
zweifelhafte Thatsache, dass iiberall, wo ein Rechts- 
verhaltniss zur Frage und zum Bewusstseyn kommt, 
eine*R^el fur dasselbe iSngst vorhanden, also jetzt 
erst zu erfinden weder nothig noch moglich ist.” 

This seems equivalent to saying, that a Rechtsver- 
Mltniss is a conception abstracted from, or gathered 
out of, practice and positive law, whether customary 
or statute, that is, out of the fact of a Rechtsinstitut, 
with its derivatives, Rechtsregel, Gesetz, and Ur- 
theil, iftiich existed first in order of history. Under 
Rechsinstitut he sums up and characterises posi- 
tive laws as facts of history ; under Eechtsverhiiltniss 
juristical conceptions, rights and correlative rights, 
springing out of the study of those facts and those 
laws. Hence quite consistently he maintains, in ac- 
cordance with Austin’s conception, that the proper 
form of aU law is the form of command, Gebot; be- 
cause it springs from the highest power, and its effect 
is to enforce obedience. But he immediately adds, 
to obviate the possibility of misconstruction, “Da- 
durch entsteht indessen ein Mjssverhllltniss zwischen 
dem Gesetz und dem Rechtsinstitut, dessen organ- 
ische Natur in jenbr abstracten Fonn unmoglich er- 
schdpft werden kann.” § 13. 

14 . Side by side then with the logic of jurisprud- 
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n. ence, with its four heads, two static, two dynamic, 
^ there stands the system of laws as they may be ex- 
md pressed by the sovereign for the guidance of the people, 
of Law. This latter is law in its de facto institution, in its his- 
civii Law. torical shape. Jurisprudence is the abstract handling 
of its provisions, and the comparing them to the sim- 
pk scientific conceptions which are contained in the 
logic. The jurist has to understand, and render in- 
telligible to others, the laws which are cdhtain^d in 
the statute book; but it is not his duty as a jurist to 
urge reforms, repeals, or new enactments, in the sole 
view of the benefit to result to the community. This 
is the duty of the statesman, whose office is therefore 
more comprehensive than the jurist’s, involving the 
jurist’s in itself. It is important that the study of, 
jurisprudence should be pushed to its utmost limits, 
or, in other words, that the logic should be carried to 
the greatest possible perfection of organic simplicity. 
It is the Organon of Law. Now it has been ^already 
remarked, that to adopt the divisions of the logic as 
those of the Code or Statute Book may be injurious 
to the usefulness of the latter ; but it is no less true, 
that to do so may be injurious to the perfection of 
the logic. For, in order to render its distinctions 
available for the code, they must not be pushed to 
their consequences, nor exhibited in that complete 
interdependence which is their nature. Hence it be- 
comes no one’s interest to follow the study of juris- 
prudence into the ultimate distinctions of its analysis; 
enough is thought to be done when those distinctions 
are exhibited (though falsely) as ultimate, which are 
available as practical distinctions df the code. 

25. What thed^is this Logic of Jurisprudence; 
how far can it be logically carried;* and at what point 
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should we have to stop short, if we were to adopt its 
distinctions as the practical divisions of a Code ? The 
four heads already given are the basis or outline of 
the logic ; and, when we ask how far we can carry 
them, that is, in other words, what they are in their 
ultimate simplicity, the first observation which occurs 
is this, that they are not so many divergent branches 
of law, each covering ground of its own which is not 
covered the others, but that they are so many 
aspects of the whole law, each incomplete in itself 
but when completed producing the other three out 
of itsel^and out of its own fund of conceptions. 

26. To begin with. What is a Person? A person 
is a creation of law, the subject of rights and duties. 
Every command supposes a person, or subject, on 
whom it is imposed, and a subject towards whom it 
is imposed; a duty is created in the first, a right in 
the second ; and the two persons are defined by the 
duties «nd the rights thus imposed. Person means 
legal character. For instance, the law recognises the 
legal relation of Father and Son; a father is a person 
who has certain duties imposed on him towards his 
son, and towards whom the son has certain other 
duties imposed on him reciprocally. The duties of 
the fether are the rights of the son, the duties of the 
son the rights of the father. Such reciprocal rights 
and duties constitute the legal Status of the parties. 
The difiference between Person and Status is that be- 
tween part and whole ; two persons have one status 
between them; a lather and son have each the status 
called the status of father and son. In other words, 
person is the naifte for the individuals, status that 
for the legal relation which sublists between them. 
Two persons at least are requisite to any status. 
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27. There is no need to introduce here tlie dis- 
tinction between natural aud legal status, or between 
and status and contract, any more than, in speaking of 
of Law. persons, to advert to the distinction between natural 

chdi Uw. or physical and legal persons. These are distinctions 
in the history, the historical growth, of law, not in 
its logic. Natural persons and natural things are 
extra-legal matter, with or upon which legal concep- 
tions are occupied, and which enable each thedbur 
cardinal legal conceptions to produce the other three 
out of its own fund, as remarked in par. 25. The 
logic knows only legal person and legal status; dhat 
is its starting point. Whatever natural objects, per- 
sons or things, may be adopted or recognised by law 
as its objects, it is not the objects themselves but 
the objects as recognised that are before the jurist. 
They become legal objects when they are taken up 
out of nature; what thfey were before is entirely in- 
different. Thus, status may arise either by natural 
events, or by contract, or by a mixture of both ; 
father and son are an instance of the first; master 
and servant of the second; father and legitimately 
bom children of the third. 

28. The neglect of natural or physical persons 
in the logic of jurisprudence may be illustrated by 
a corresponding feature in that more general logic 
which is metaphysic. Just as metaphysic begins with 
the analysis of perceptions, in their nature, without 
first asking after their origin or conditions of exist- 
ence, while psychology begins ,by laying down these 
conditions arbitrarily, a percipient and an object to 
fee perceived (which are here tllB counterparts to 
the natural or physical persons in law), before pro- 
ceeding to the perceptions; whereas in truth it is 
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only by analysis of perceptions themselves that per- 
cipient or object can be understood or defined; so 
in law the true method begins with the obligations, 
the commands of acts or forbearances, as that which 
alone can explain, as of itself involving, the exist- 
ence of persons invested with a legal character, or 
of things invested with legal attributes as objects of 
possession. 

49. The same conceptions apply to Things. Here 
also we find legal notions still entangled by the no- 
menclature which has descended from times when 
thedog^ was not yet distinguished from the history 
of law. Things meant originally in law things na- 
tural or physical, objects of possession by persons 
natural or physical. It was a great step when things 
were distinguished into corporeal and incorporeal, 
and a further step when “rights” yfldve included 
among the latter. But to maintain such distinctions 
as ultimate distinctions of the pure logic of law would 
be to burden it with past incompletenesses, to con- 
found the distinction between logic and history, a 
vain endeavour to systematise anarchy. The logic 
know-nothing of things corporeal and incorporeal; 
it is a distinction of practice, a distinction for the 
Code, and only so far forth for jurisprudence as this 
gives back again those practical distinctions in an 
abstract shape. 

30. Thing in logic means the object or substance 
of a right or duty, the benefit which a person enjoys 
in consequence of obligations imposed on others, or 
which he is under an obligation to confer on them. 
The proper term dor things is Estates. A right of 
dominion or possession, jus in rem, good against all 
the world, is the estate a man has in the corporeal 
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]^Kn. or incorporeal thing possessed; it is, in him the cor- 

~ relate of the obligations imposed on other persons, 

^i ^an d It may be broken up into the several obligations im- 
(rfuw. posed on all people alike, such as forbearances to 
Civa Law. interfere with the owner’s enjoyment of it by steal- 
ing, destroying, trespassing, falsifying documents of 
title, and so on. So also the mass of rights which 
a man has, his right to his good name, to liberty of 
person, to dress and title of office or rank, consist 
in corresponding prohibitions to interfere with them 
addressed to others. What remains over and above 
these in the right is nothing but the pleagur^ or 
profit the man may reap or think he reaps fi'om its 
enjoyment. Now these pleasures or profits, even in 
their specific differences, can plainly afford no ground 
for legal definition ; they are heterogeneous to law, 
not capable bf measurement or valuation by third 
parties. When we ask what such and such a right, 
such and such an estate, consists in, the ansT^er can 
only be given by the legal obligations imposed on 
other persons. The specific pleasure or profit in 
rights or estates, the specific extension of a man’s 
natural powers, or the artificial scope secured his 
will, (to recur to von Savigny’s expressions), is as 
much, and in a very similar manner, excluded firom 
the logic of law, as value-in-use is from the logic of 
political economy, which has directly to do only with 
value-in-exchange. 

31. The duty to abstain from all molestation of 
a person dealing with anything, on the part of all 
other persons generally, is the permission to him to 
lileal with it as he chooses, that isf> it is his right of 
property in it. On the other hand, the obligation 
on him to forbear injury to others is a restraint on 
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his dealing with, it entirely as he chooses, as, for in- 
stance, to set up a nuisance on his land, or to fire a 
barrel of gunpowder in the street. Particular rights, 
jura in personam, consist in commands addressed to 
particular persons to do or to forbear particular acts, 
as, for instance, not to desert, but to maintain, wife 
and children, which is their right to companionship 
and maintenance; to perform contracts express or 
implied; to fulfil obligations springing from Avrong 
or from construction of law. Noav “every right is 
a right in rem^ or a right in peraonam Austin, 
Lect. xvi. That is, every right is founded on obli- 
gations incumbent either on all men alike, or on 
particular men only. The whole field of rights is 
covered by this distinction. 

32. By the logical conception of Estates all bar- 
rier is broken down between the supposed branches 
of law of things and l%w of persons, and both are 
shown Ko cover the same ground, to be two aspects 
of the same thing. All rights arc estates in the sub- 
ject of them, whether they are large estates or small, 
parts contained in Avholes, or wholes containing parts. 
Eights to have certain acts performed by certain per- 
sons at certain times, for instance, to have deeds ex- 
hibited which make part of the title to a purchased 
fiirm, are estates in the logic of law; there is a cer- 
tain definite interest secured to a man by an obliga- 
tion imposed on other persons. Personal rights, as, 
for instance, to good name, to companionship, are 
equally estates by the same rule. The servant has 
a certain estate secured by the obligations of the mas- 
ter, and the masteifby those of the servant. 

33. The largest kind of estate in civil law is the 
Dominium of Roman law, a majestic conception. But 
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it requires the previous natural or extra-legal sepa- 
ration of the thing or object over which the owner- 
exercised. Starting from such a sepa- 
rate object of ownership, all smaller estates may be 
Ciya Law. classified by their relations to dominium, which may 
be called, in the first place, an universitas of jura in 
re. To have some rights but not all in the particu- 
lar object is to have rights in re but not dominium. 
If these rights, whether some or all, are gdbd against 
all the world, they are also rights in rem. But to 
have a right or rights as against some persons and 
not others is to have rights in personam nothin Tern, 
notwithstanding that these rights are rights in re. 
Wherever there is a smaller estate carved out of 
a larger, if the larger estate is a physically separate 
object, there is jus or jura in re, meaning by re the 
larger estate. And the owner of the smaller estate 
may own it against all the 'vjorld, or have jus in rem 
with regard to it, just as much as if it werem domi- 
nium. But he has also jus in personam against the 
owner of the larger estate, a jus which consists in the 
obligations on that owner to do or to abstain firom 
such acts as secure or prevent his enjoyment of the 
smaller estate. He has both jus in rem and jus in 
personam, on the ground of his smaller estate, the 
particular person requisite to support the jus in per- 
sonam being already determined by the ownership of 
the larger estate. Dominium, then, gives of itself no 
jus in personam; it is an universitas of jura in re et 
in rem; and these include no special obligations. It 
is only when they are infringed or threatened that 
jura in personam can be derived i?om them. 

34. Here becomes visible for the first time the 
cmmection between Estates and Actions. Every es- 
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tate, large or small, and whether it consists in rights 
to possess or in rights to have acts performed, is of 
itself a right, or collection of rights, good against all 
the world. But other secondary estates or rights 
may be derived from it. These secondary rights are 
those which are necessary either for its establish- 
ment or for its protection. All such secondary rights 
or estates are jura in personam; for it is only from 
partiii 3 ular*persons that the acts requisite to the esta- 
blishment of estates can be demanded, or that the 
infringement of estates can proceed or threaten to 
pro<»ed» Hence, while all estates are good against all 
the world, the practical enjoyment of them must be 
secured by action against the particxilar individuals, 
from whom their establishment may be demanded, 
or by whom they are infringed or threatened. A 
right of action is therefore a jus in personam, this 
person being defined either by his infringing or 
threatefting to infringe a -legal estate, or else by his 
neglecting to perform acts to which he is bound for 
the establishment of one. 

35. The Obligations of Eoman law, or, more ge- 
nerally, rights to acts and forbearances of particular 
persons, not immediately to the possession of a parti- 
cular thing, may be considered as consisting in par- 
ticular services, or particular forbearances, carved out 
of the dominium of a master over the person of a 
slave. All conceivable acts and forbearances on the 
part of the slave are the object of this imaginary 
do minium , which never Could have existed de fiicto 
in its whole extent, but which may be imagined as 
an universitas of jftra in persona, out of which the 
jura in personam, all the special obligations to do, 
to forbear, or to perform anything, vdiich may be 
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created by law or by contract, may be conceived to 
be carved, although the universitas has no de facto 
existence. Indeed the same may be said of domi- 
nium over things; since none is so complete as to 
carry the right of use and abuse to all lengths, as 
in the case of the barrel of gunpowder. There are 
always some obligations which limit it. 

36. Status are to persons what Estates are to 
things; that is to say, they are characteftsatiofis of 
the functions which persons perform. But there is 
this difference, that, whereas estates are defined by 
the acts and forbearances due to the owner from 
others, status are defined as well by those which the 
person characterised by the status owes to others as 
by those which others owe to him. For instance, an 
estate of full possession in land consists in number- 
less acts and forbearances of others, but it does not 
give the owner a right to use it to the public detri- 
ment, e. g. to erect a public nuisance on the land. 
The owner, in respect of the land,- has a status de- 
fined by the acts and forbearances imposed on him as 
well as by those imposed on others; but the former 
acts and forbearances are not part of his estate. It 
is true that the status in this case is merely that of 
a simple citizen; the other persons sharing in the 
status are the community at large; if the owner of 
the land had certain fixed duties, as owner of that 
kind of estate, then he would have a more particular 
status, one defined by the duties owed to and owed 
by him, in respect of his kind of estate. Again, 
when status is defined by duties owed to and duties 
owed by a person, there must Wb a connection be- 
tween the two classes of duties; fi^r otherwise he 
has no single definable status in respect to them; he 
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bears not one but two characters. It is sometimes 
laid down that these duties, owing and owed, must be 
continuous or habitual, and also general or defined 
by their kind; as, for instance, by Austin, Vol. iii.. 
Notes to Tabic ii. p. 171. If you hire a person, he 
says, to do some single service, this does not create 
the status of master and servant; it must be a 
contract to render a series of services indefinite in 
number. *But it is obvious that a series of acts or 
forbearances defined by their general kind is but a 
complex of single acts or forbearances of the same 
gendtal ‘kind. When such a scries is sufficiently 
determinate to be capable of a general description, 
the person or persons bound to it are clothed with a 
status, that is, assume a certain legal character, in 
virtue or as a compendious description of the acts 
and forbearances owing and owed. The reason of 
the thing extends to all characters which may be 
borne by persons or groups of ])crson8, even when 
depending on single acts or forbearances, whether 
past or promised. A man hired to do a single act 
has the status of a servant, the hirer that of a master, 
for that single purpose. The logic of acts and for- 
bearances extends much fa.rthcr than to the expla- 
nation of those aggregates of them only which have 
been already erected into a recognised legal status; 
it extends to any status which may be formed on the 
same principles. The various status, or legal cha- 
racters, borne by persons or groups of persons, are 
therefore so many species or genera in legal clas- 
sification, represent so much gromid won by legal 
science, made gooft against indetermination and ob- 
scurity. And the same may be said of estates- When 
a status or an estate has arrived at a fixed definition, * 
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it may be known by certain marks; and to prove 
that any particular person or estate has one of 
marks is to fix him or it with the other character- 
istics of the status or estate. The terms belong to 
the order of knowledge in the science of jurispru- 
dence, and are modes of evidence or proof of parti- 
cular acts or forbearances being legally enforceable. 

37 . So far as to the two heads of the statical 
branch of the logic; it will take less time to inake 
out the same case for the two remaining heads, Deal- 
ings and Actions, When von Savigny had esta- 
blished his distinction of civil law into SachfenrScht, 
Obligationen, Familienrecht (reines und angewandtes) 
and Erbrecht, Book ii. § 58, he found himself under 
the necessity of preluding their exposition with a 
“ general part,” containing exposition of matters more 
or less common to all of them. There are, he says, 
several aspects of Rechtsinstitute, (Seiten ihres We- 
sens), which are common to many of them, aiJfl form 
a sort of General Part (Allgemeiner Theil) of the 
whole subject; “Dahin gehort hauptsSchlich die Natur 
der Rechtssubjecte, und insbesondere ihrer ^echts- 
fehigkeit : femer die Entstehung und der Untergang 
der RechtsverhUltnisse: endlich der Schutz der Rechte 
gegen Verletzung, und die daraus hervorgehenden 
Modificationen der Rechte selbst. Es giebt in der 
That kein Rcchtsinstitut, in welchem nicht die Erijr- 
terung dieser Fragen nbthig und wichtig wS,re.” In- 
deed the whole of his great work, the System, con- 
sists, as we have it, in nothing else than this General 
Part, together with a disquisition on the Conflict of 
Laws. The special exposition of the other branches 
is not found in it, but was reserved, by a change in 
• plan, to be carried out by separate monographs. 
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38. Now the two first of the topics here men- 
tioned belong properly to the law of Persons; the — 
two last however are nothing else than the two heads 

of the dynamic branch of the logic of jurisprudence. of Law. 

And it is clear that the ways in which estates and civULaw. 
status originate, in which they are modified, that is 
to say, divided, devolved, diminished, attacked, de- 
fended^ or finally cease to exist, cannot be treated 
othdlrwise* than in connection with the estates and 
status themselves. A modified estate or status is a 
new estate or status. The modification stands be- 
twdfen the old and the new; and if no estate or status 
exists at either end, there is no modification,, for 
there has been nothing to modify. 

39. Here again we are restricted to those circum- 
stances, events, acts, and omissions, which have legal 
significance or legal consequences attached to them ; 
just as we were to legal persons and legal things. 

But liie law may either appoint certain formalities 
or instruments, of its own accord, as methods of deal- 
ing with estates and status, or it may attach certain 
consequences to natural events, or events otherwise 
extra-legal, such as death, or going beyond seas. 

The exclusion of natural persons, things, and events, 
from the proper domain of law corresponds, in civil 
law, to the exclusion of all acts from the cognisance 
of criminal law, except those which are positively 
defined in order to be commanded or forbidden. 

40. But if this third head of the logic is closely 
connected with the two first, still more closely if 
possible is it coimected with the fourth. Legal de- 
cisions, when delivered in conclusion of Actions, are 
at once the bond and the test of validity of all the 
other parts; it is by them that estates, status, and 
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modes of dealing with them, are regulated, in order 
that they may be so assured as to be able to stand 
the test of enquiry, if they should ever come before 
a court. 

41. Here it is that the nexus between all the 
four heads is most clearly seen. After the distinction 
between the different kinds of estates and of status 
comes the question, whether such and such a person, 
the plaintiff, has such and such an estate t)r status. 
This can only be ascertained by an examination into 
the acts, events, and circumstances, by which that 
estate or status is alleged to have arisen. That is to 
say, matters belonging to the third head are required 
to be proved, in order to show the existence of mat- 
ters belonging to the first and second. These acts, 
events, and circumstances, are the essential matter in 
the whole case, its de facto history ; it may happen 
that they show, not the estate or status which either 
the plaintiff or the defendant alleges, but somet>ther, 
different, greater or less, estate or status. The acts 
and events, however, which have actually taken place 
are that which determines what the estate or status 
of the parties really is, that by which the decision 
ascertaining them is governed. Thus the estate and 
the status not only rest logically on an analysis into 
acts and forbearances, but questions both about their 
nature and extent and about the entitlement of A or 
B to them are in actual discussion reduced to the 
questions, what acts and events have taken place, 
and in what circumstances, and whether these have 
been acts and events recognised, permitted, or en- 
joined, by the law. ♦ 

, 4a. There is another bond between the fourth 
head and the rest. Whenever the law allows a man 
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to come before the court and entertains Ms suit, he book it. 
is said to have a right of action. This right accrues 
in certain cases already defined and provided for by Anaiyrfs and 
law. Now this right itself is a species of estate, in the ''“S'Lwr" 
wide' sense now attached to the term (see par. 34). ci^uw. 
Actions, therefore, as founded upon rights of action, 
might logically, though not conveniently, be treated 
as a subordinate portion of the head of Estates. 

43. Actions Avere divided by the Romans into two 
main kinds, actions in rem and actions in personam. 

This must not be confused -with the distinction of 
jura; into jura in rem and jura in personam, which is 
the distinction between rights or estates good against 
all the world and those good only against particular 
persons. Actions, or the methods of establishing and 
])rotecting rights, of enforcing obligations, the rights 
to Avhich Actions are all jura in personam, are dis- 
tinguished on a diflPerent principle ; both kinds of 
rights»or estates may be maintained by both kinds 
of actions, in rem and in personam, according to 
the kind of danger with which they are threatened. 

When a particular act or forbearance, or series of 
acts or forbearances, is required for the purpose of 
defence, then there is actio in personam ; some per- 
son or persons are required to do or to refrain from 
doing something, e.g. to exhibit a deed, to make a 
conveyance, to confess judgment, to surrender a claim. 
Whenever, in short, the estate or right sought to be 
established is not capable of separation or transfer- 
ence, there the reason of the thing suggests, that the 
method of enforcing and maintaining it should be by 
an action in persdham ; for to secure acts or forbear- 
ances in dealing with it is the only way in which 
its enjo3rment can be secured to the rightful owner. 
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Where, on the other hand, the whole estate or* right 
— claimed can be made over to the claimant, there the 
method of maintaining it is by an action in 
0*^, rem^ for the possession of the estate itself. 

Civu uw. 44. Finally it must be remarked, that we are not 
to expect the abandonment of the term Rights, and 
substitution of the term Duties, in common legal parl- 
ance. The plaintiff, or person who feels aggrieved, 
will always, require some phrase by which fb express 
the state of things as they ought to be in reference 
to his own interests, and he in every case will be the 
person who sets the law in motion to bring aboufthe 
result he desires. It is the law that must decide on 
these rights by the consideration of the correspond- 
ing duties which constitute them, the law that must 
correct the plaintiff’s view of his rights by their ana- 
lysis, the defendant’s obligations. These two views 
are to be conciliated in the following manner. Rights, 
it was said in par. 30, consist of two parts, 'Enjoy- 
ment, and the security given to it by acts and for- 
bearances enforced on other persons. Enjoyment 
consists in acts or states of mind ; the habit or possi- 
bility of frequent recurrence of these acts or kates 
is what is meant by the enjoyment being secured. 
Now the enjoyment of anything may consist in two 
things, first its use and possession, secondly its ex- 
clusive use and possession; to use a property and to 
be alone or not interfered with in its use; to enjoy 
the benefit of another person’s act and to be the sole 
person benefited by it. This distinction is applicable 
to all classes of rights, not to corporeal possessions 
oply, as enjoyment of land with phwer of excluding 
^espassers; but also, for instance, a patient has a 
right to the skill of his physician, though not exclu- 
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sively; a client to the skill of his advocate, and that 
to the exclusion of the opposite party to the suit; a 
wife to the companionship and, in certain points, the 
exclusive companionship of her husband. This logic 
of user and exclusion, then, seems wide enough to se- Uw. 
cure the full consideration of the plaintiff’s claims, not- 
withstanding that these are to be judged of as con- 
sisting in the duties imposed on other persons. The 
intention and spirit of the duties enforced must be 
regarded, in order to secure justice between the par- 
ties; and this intention is made definite by its two 
piiipoSes, user and exclusion, being pointed out. The 
practical questions which the judge puts, in applying 
the law to any event, are two: Does it destroy or 
threaten the enjoyment, — does it destroy or threaten 
the exclusiveness of the enjoyment, — intended to be 
secured by the command of the law, or by the legal 
acts of the parties? Obligations are imposed to se- 
cure •benefits; they must therefore be judged, not by 
their letter alone, but by a reference to the purpose 
for which they exist. 

45, The logic of jurisprudence seems now to have 
been handled sufficiently for the present purpose. Its 
basis at least has been given. But this must not be 
mistaken for an attempt at a complete sketch or out- 
line of the whole of jurisprudence; (see par. 19). 
Jurisprudence itself is nothing less than a picture in 
the abstract, a picture conceived in general terms 
and distributed under logical categories, of the con- 
crete commands or laws which are the body of a 
|terfect code or statute book. Jurisprudence is the 
applied logic of faw; the sketch here given is but the 
foundation of this, the logic, as it were, of jurisprud- 
ence itself. In order to complete the structure, it 
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would have to be developed into a body of organic 
distinctions, upon which the principles and maxiins 
could be founded, which in their turn would become 
the basis of the practical commands of the code. To 
give a single instance for the sake of illustration, the 
distinction between what was void ab initio and what 
was only voidable, in certain events, would have to 
be given, and applied to status, estates, and trans- 
actions; the different kinds of events by A^^ich dif- 
ferent transactions were voidable would have to be 
assigned ; and the general reasons for the doctrine in 
each case given. Such a general and abstract mdfle 
of treating the whole body of law could alone secure 
among lawyers a conception of law as an organic 
whole, a conception requisite to unity of purpose 
and consistency of treatment in establishing or inter- 
preting the different provisions of the statute book. 
Eut to enter upon such a' development of the sub- 
ordinate distinctions of jurisprudence would Be to 
enter upon differences in the systems of law estab- 
lished in different countries. The logical outline here 
presented is common to all alike, consisting as it^does 
in conceptions involved in every system of jurisprud- 
ence. 

46. I come now to the form which the Law should 
take in the mouth of the legislator speaking ,to the 
people. Usually, it has been already said, this form 
has borrowed its divisions from the distinctions of 
the logic of jurisprudence. But this has only been 
done, and can only be done, by an arbitrary distri- 
bution of matters under, those heads, in order to kee|> 
separate, for practical application, ^iie laws relating 
to distinct classes of rights and distinct classes of 
acts, which fall with equal logical fitness under all 
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four heads of the logic. A different distribution is 
now to be attempted, but at the same time one which 
will not depart far from those at present in vogue, 
which it is presumable have been found to possess 
sufficient practical fitness, or they would not con- 
tinue to secure the adhesion of codifiers. 

47. The principles upon Avhich is made the dis- 
tribution of matters in j>ublic law are, first, their 
bealring \ipon the administration or upon private 
individuals, secondly, their greater or less degree of 
gravity and importance (piir. 12). The second alone 
is ?)f a«nature to serve as a guide in the distribution 
of matters in civil law. But civil law embraces all 
matters of ordinary life, and not only those acts and 
omissions to which penalties are attached by the sove- 
reign. Gravity and importance must therefore mean 
something different in this case from what they mean 
in that. We have before us along and heterogeneous 
list (Sf relations and transactions betAveen men, each 
practically separate from others, which Ave might con- 
tent ourselves with simply enumerating. But for the 
sake^of order and intelligibility it is advisable to ar- 
range this list in an order founded upon some prin- 
ciple, which shall give to each class in it a position 
corresponding to the importance Avith which the trans- 
actions and relations belonging to it are usually in- 
vested in the view of mankind. The principle of 
distribution must therefore be drawn from some 
ethical and general view of social matters. 

48. Nothing appears to me so suitable for this 
purpose as the distinction, established in §§ 23 and 
88. 3-9, betweerP the direct and reflective emotions. 
This divides life into two great portions, the so called 
“material” and “moral” interests; the former the 
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groundwork and basis of the latter. Accordingly I 
should distinguish alljegal provisions which aimed at 
regulating solely material interests, matters of busi- 
ness, property, and dealings with property which had 
exchange value alone as their purpose ; and make of 
these the first great group in the arrangement. The 
other naain group would then contain those legal 
provisions wliich aimed at regulating relations and 
transactions in which a moral aim predomiilbted, not- 
withstanding that material interests were also in- 
volved, as they would be in all cases. All legal 
transactions and relations have a common nature^ as 
being valid in law, and all arc founded upon and in- 
volve material interests. Accordingly, the laws of my 
second group do not relate to transactions founded 
upon moral interests alone exclusively of material, 
which is impossible, but to transactions in which 
moral interests are motives superinduced upon mate- 
rial interests; the legal character of the transac- 
tions, and documents evidencing them, remaining just 
as strict and just as valid as in those arising from 
purely material interests. A deed of gift, for instance, 
in consideration of marriage must be construed just 
as strictly as any other legal document; a knowledge 
of the conditions affecting legal documents generally 
is presupposed, before coming to the consideration of 
those which especially affect legal documents emanat- 
ing from moral interests. Pure exchange value trans- 
actions may be set apart in a class by themselves ; 
but transactions which have a moral purpose always 
may, and in most cases do, involve an exchange value 
transaction also. These complex cties are the object 
of the second main group of laws. 

49. Each minor class of legal provisions would 
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then (iontain not only the definition of the persons 
and estates created, or capable of being created, but 
also of the acts and events, the deeds and formalities, 
creating, modifying, and extinguishing them, and 
also of the actions and rights of action springing 
from both. Each separate relation and transaction 
in life would then find the whole law relatinij to it 
under a single minor head of the code pr statute 
book; so'&r at least as the variety of aspects in each 
separate transaction or relation would permit; for it 
is clear that any transaction may belong to several 
heads, as, for instance, a sale of land may belong to 
the head of sale, £(|pd also to the head of bankruptcy; 
in which case two heads of law might have to be 
compared. But no possible arrangement of any code 
can entirely escape jfrom this necessity ; all that can 
be done is to distinguish the aspects and classify the 
transactions under each. 

5®. The two main groups, each containing a list 
of minor classes, would then be these : 
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1. Laws regulating material interests, 

• 2. Laws regulating material and moral inte- 
rests. 

The Law regulating material interests would contain 
all matters which are so called matters of business, 
such as, buying and selling moveables and immove- 
ables; letting and hiring; mortgage, loan, and pledge; 
shipments, bailments, insurance; notes, bills of ex- 
change, and dealings with currency; principal and 
agent in business matters; partnership; bankruptcy; 
r^way legislatiol, so far as generally fixed; to which 
others may easily be added. The Law regulating 
material and moral interests would begin with those 
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Book II. matters which stood nearest to the highest d!ass in 
— ' the foregoing group ; it would comprise, for instance, 
Analysis md the laws relating to master and servant;, advocate 
of Law. and client; physician and patient; trustee and cestui- 
CivirLaw. que-ti’iist; guardian and ward; Family law, marriage, 
divorce, children, settlements; succession and devo- 
lution of property; wills; corporations for intellectual 
or moral purposes, churches, schools ; and so on. 

51. I do not of course profess to givd* eveir the 
heads of a code; all I aim at is to illustrate my mean- 
ing as to the general principle of distribution. Such 
a distribution would form a sort of ascending scale, , 
in which the laws regulating material relations and 
transactions would be supposed to govern those re- 
gulating moral ones, except so far as modified by 
the provisions laid down as exclusively applicable to 
these. Such a distribution would have the advan- 
tage of offering a ready-made framework for future 
legi.slation ; each new law, according to its scope and 
purpose, would find an already existing body of laws 
to which it could be appended. When any subject 
required special legislation, railways for instance, the 
laws made from time to time would form a kmd of 
special code within the general code, extending it 
in a particular direction. The code or statute book 
would thus reflect the actual life of the nation, and 
furnish us with a firmer grasp over our actual con- 
dition. 

52. A code or statute book moulded not on the 
distinctions of the logic, but on some distinctions or 
Other drawn from ethic or from daily life, would seem 
Also the best adapted to express Iftw in the form of 
command. Such and such are the transactions which 
we permit to have legal validity, the sovereign would 
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in effect say; such and such are the obligations which 
they impose, the rights which they confer; such and 
such will he their effect when brought before a court. 
It is no longer exposition of a science, but publi- 
cation of a precept. • And in such a form it is most 
readily capable of comparison with the moral law, 
with the conceptions of right and wrong which the 
subjects, to whom it is addressed, may from time to 
time, entertain. The civil and the public law alike 
would thus speak the language of a sovereign ; and 
both, by taking duties and not rights as their text, 
woi*ld suspend law on the same principle as ethic. 
This, which was mentioned in advance in par. 4, as 
an additional merit of the method advocated, must 
now be briefly shown. 

53. A law of “ rights” will not harmonise with 
ethic. There are no moral rights, in the sense of 
claims, as rights are understood in law; a moral right 
in ethic is an absurdity; and for this reason, that it 
is conscience which determines and sanctions moral ' 
right and wrong, and does so by commanding and 
forbidding the than himself, the Subject of conscience; 
it has*ho dominion over another man’s conscience or 
acts ; consequently the supposed moral rights must 
be duties commanded by another man’s conscience, 
and the man who claims them cannot feel their moral 
validity; when their validity is felt, it is and can be 
only in the shape of duties, not of rights. This may 
serve to explain a phenomenon which must often 
have struck minute observers ; many rights, so called, 
seem to lose their validity by the very fact of being 
claimed and insisted on. For instance, women are 
entitl^ to a peculiar courtesy and deference in so- 
ciety, but this depends solely upon the duty of cour- 
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tesy felt as such by men ; a demand for it •on the 
part of women, appealing either, to a “ right” in them- 
selves as women, or to public opinion, destroys the, 
very thing which is demanded, the essence of which 
is freedom, to be given from a feeling of duty. The 
acts may be enforced, but the courtesy is destroyed; 
and how can that be claimed as a right which is 
destroyed by the claim being made? Courtesy is a 
moral duty on the part of the tenderer, -^but not a 
moral right on that of the receiver; whenever it is 
enforced, it is courtesy no longer. The same line 
separates the Law from the Gospel ; the law, as daw, 
from the law of liberty and of love. The revelation 
of this latter, in religion, deposed the former from 
being religion; the essence of religion consists in the 
worship being freely given, not claimed as a legal 
right, nor enforced by legal penalties. God makes 
no demand to be worshipped ; were he to do so, he 
might be a temporal, but could not be a spiritual 
' sovereign. The only demand is the duty felt and 
enforced by conscience. I conclude, therefore, that 
Law and Ethic have in common the conception of 
duties, but not that of rights. * 

54. There stiU remain two branches of law to 
complete the entire picture, the law of Procedure 
and the law of Evidence; the procedure which is 
adopted as a rule by the different courts of justice, 
and the rules of evidence which they require in proof 
of the matters on which their decision is demanded. 
A title to property, for instance, is properly speaking 
the evidence which can be given of the right to it, 
or, what is the same thing, of tlte esdstence of the 
obligations which constitute the right. All legal 
fbnhs, such as those of legally valid documents, rest 
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ultimaSjely upon the evidence required by courts of 

justice, in proof of the rights and obligations intended — 

to be created and secured by them. Procedure aiyain AnaWaod 

is the mode which the courts prescribe for the pur- 

pose of bringuig disputed matters to a simple and 

clear issue. Procedure and evidence are therefore 

the regulation of that judicial action upon which all 

other legal relations and transactions depend for their 

sanction and validity. This is their connection with 

the rest of the legal provisions, whether of public or 

civil law. • 

On the other hand, procedure and evidence, 
being rules laid do^vn for the guidance of the judi- 
ciary, are branches of public law. They are the 
method of dealing between particular organs of the 
sovereign and subjects of the sovereign. Themselves 
a part of public law, they are distinguished from the 
remainder of it by being the portion which regulates 
the intercourse between the .people and the judiciary 
alone in its judicial capacity. The procedure of the 
judiciary is subject to no other supervision but its 
own, ^xcept by a recourse to “ positive constitutional 
morality,” a change in constitutional law in the strict 
sense. There must be a final authority somewhere; 
and this final authority is found in the methods and 
principles adopted by the judiciary for regulating its 
own procedure. 

56. It has been maintained by Austin, Lect. xliv., 
that Public Law itself is a part of the Law of Per- 
sons, being a law of status, namely, the status of sub- 
ordinate political superiors, their reciprocal relations 
to the subjects wifti whom they deal. It is no doubt 
true that the conception of such a status depends 
upon the conception of status generally; and so much 
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a as this follows from what has been above insisted on, 
-I— ■ namely, that the logic of jurisprudence embraces all 
Amlyiui rad acts and relations of life. Hence public law as well 
of Uw. as civil depends on the conceptions and distinctions 
Froc^^rad of that logic. But it does not follow that public 
law should be treated as a branch of civil law, be- 
cause both are dependent on the same general logic. 

57. Here is applicable the distinction, above in- 
sisted on, between the code or statute bool:, coiftain- 
ing the laws as addressed to the people, and the logic 
of jurisprudence as the instruction acquired by the 
legislator and judge. (See parr. 8. 23.) It savdi us 
from the embarrassment of having to classify public 
law as subordinate to civil law at one time, and as 
coordinate with it at another. The logic of juris- 
prudence is common to both ; the codes are coordin- 
ate streams from the same source. Were the logic 
and the civil code identical, public law could not be 
separated from civil, and, not being separabldj must 
then be made a subordinate branch of it. Conveni- 
ence, however, as evidenced by universal practice, 
seems to demand that the law laid down the 
sovereign for subjects to observe towards the com- 
munity at large, and towards itself as the representar 
tive of the community, should be kept separate from 
the law laid down in regulation of the dealings of 
individuals with each other. The practice of the 
Roman lawyers will thus be retained. “ The Roman 
lawyers,” says Austin, Lect. xliv., “divide the oorynts 
juris into two opposed departments: — the one in- 
cluding the law of political conditions, and the law 
relating to crimes and criminal procedure ; the other 
including the rest of the law. The first they sfyle 
fm publicum, the second they style jus primtum."' 
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58! It is accordant vdth tins view, that to each bmeil 
of the two main branches of Law should be attached 

J i 90 
^sls and 

evidence. This is itself a part of public law; but, 
since it relates only to those organs of the sovereign Proceiliin and 
which form the judiciary, it is distinct from the rest 
of public law on the one hand, while, on the other, 
it is the guardian both of that and of civil law. This 
classificatibn will perhaps be better seen in the sub- 
joined tabular arrangement: 


Table of the General Classes of Law. 


^ Of imperfect International Law. 

enforcement. ’ ^ 

Constitutional Law. 


Law 


Of perfect 
enforcement. 


r Public or State Law. 


Private or Civil Law. 


r General, or General 
Penal Law. 

Special, or Admin- 
istrative Law. 

Law of Procedure 
and Evidence. 

Law regulating ma- 
terial interests. 

Law regulating ma- 
terial and moral 
interests. 


Law of Procedure 
I and Evidence. 


§ 91. I. The analysis which has hitherto occupied 
us wiU find its natural conclusion' in some remarks 
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on political action from the practical point of view, 
that which is adopted necessarily by any one about 
to act with the purpose of ameliorating the actual 
condition at any given moment. In other words, 
the analysis of political action and of its different 
branches is now to be completed by the considera- 
tion of Policy, or action directed towards some defi- 
nite end, at the moment of its adoption. 

2. The general divisions of policy are alijcordiugly 
the same as those of the branches of action; and 
these have been already given in the classification of 
law. Six branches have been distinguished, namSly : 

1. Administrative; Penal; Material; Material 

and Moral; 

2. Constitutional; International. 

The statesman may be considered as leading a column 
of advance on each of these lines; he has a policy to 
recommend in each of them. His point of tiew is 
general, all-embracing; and in this respect the same 
as the critic’s. Justice and Liberty, which are the 
statesman’s final ends, the purpose at which his policy 
aims, are the criteria of the critic, the tests by which 
he judges the policy. 

3. The establishment of these ends or criteria 
leaves us still very far from a rule of policy in imme- 
diate and particular cases. One thing only is clear, 
that the extreme generality of the ends involves an 
equal generality in the persons or objects whom the 
policy must embrace. Since there can be only one 
justice and one liberty, for otherwise the purity of 
their character would be attainted* there can be only 
«tte community among whom they are to prevail. 
!fhe results of statesmanship must tend to the unifi- 
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cation, not only of particular states, but also of the Book il 
whole human race, including also together with it — 

all beings, however low in the scale of organisation, Auiy. 

to whom the conceptions of justice and liberty are 
applicable. One vast family is thus formed, com- 
pared to which states and federations of states are 
but transitory institutions, a family which, always and 
from the first existing potentially in the common 
features of human nature, has its actual realisation 
reserved as the goal and crown of all political en- 
deavour. The ideas of justice and liberty are not 
oniy^ filial ends and ultimate criteria of action, but 
they mark out the limits of the community which' is 
its field or object. There is a logical unity in this 
procedure which seems wanting in Bentham’s mode 
of defining the ethical community as consisting of all 
sentient beings. 

4. Putting together .the two conceptions now 
reached, namely, the ultimate ends and the commun- 
ity in which they are to be realised, we may attain 
some further conception of the characteristics of that 
final gtate of society. It must be a society in which 
shall reign the perception that the interests of every 
member are not only compatible with, but also con- 
ducive to, the interests of every other member and 
of the whole ; in which there shall be full and final 
renunciation of war as a means of settling disputes, 
and the irrevocable adoption of some impartial tri- 
bunal in its stead; in which therefore mutual confid- 
ence shall take the place of distrust and suspicion; 
in which every inember shall find a career open to 
its activity, in harmonious cooperation with others, 
under a general orgmiisation of the whole. 

5. But in order to this result, in order to each 
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primary member of the whole community, thal is to 
— ’ say, each State, being iu harmony with the rest, it 
PoU<y. must be first at harmony within itself; the larger re* 
suit can only be realised in proportion as the smaller 
one is attained, and the progress made towards, both 
must be simultaneous. The activity of groups and 
classes within each state must be so organised and 
combined as to leave none without a legitimate 
career, which is liberty, none without th^ satikfac- 
tion-of its reasonable expectations from other classes, 
which is justice. 

6. The ends of justice and liberty, as realisable 
in each state, are then the cause, or conditio exist- 
endi, of justice and liberty as realisable in the com- 
munity of states ; and conversely, these ends in the 
whole community are the final cause and the justify- 
ing reason of the same ends in each state. The reali- 
sation of justice and liberty in the whole community 
is the remote or negative condition of a true pblicy ; 
that is to say, whatever measure does not harmonise 
with these ends is to be rejected. The realisation 
of justice and liberty within each state, on the^other 
hand, is the positive condition of a true policy ; being 
nearer it can guide the action of statesmen more de- 
terminately, subject to the negative condition above 
stated. And we shall see that this narrower and 
more determinate condition, positive in respect to 
the final ends of the whole communify, becomes itself 
negative in regard to the still more determinate ends 
of constitutional and legal policy. 

7. The true glory of nations consists not in the 
inaterial power or wealth which they have possessed, 
but in jbhe seryi^ which they have rendered to the 
whole conunumfy of which tiiey form a portion, in 
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the paJt which they have played in the general pro- Boo»il 

gress of civilisation, in their career as a development ’ 

of the best mental and moral characteristics with ^«cy. 
which they are endowed. Their relation to the rest 
of mankind, to the^ nations which are their contem- 
poraries, as well as to those which have preceded 
and to those which will follow them, is the decisive 
circumstance by which we constantly, as a matter of 
fact; fornf our opinion in judging their character and 
assigning them their place of honour. So also it is 
with the policy of statesmen; a reference to the whole 
community of mankind decides our opinion of the 
greatness of an Alexander, a Caasar, a Charlemagne, 
a Richelieu, a Cromwell, a Washington, a Napoleon. 

Those policies are enduring in their effects which 
are conformable to the great purpose of promoting 
justice and liberty among fuankind; no step taken 
in this direction, no ground won, is ever entirely lost; 
the nfltion which, under the guidance of a statesman 
who has made this his aim, has achieved a success, 
however partial, may like an individual cease to exist, 
but it finds its true successors in other nations and 
other statesmen, who take up the inheritance, con- 
duct its cause to victory, and keep alive the memory 
and the glory of the states and the statesmen who 
have been their predecessors in the struggle. 

8. The rule of international policy therefore is, 
that it diould be conformed to justice and liberty as 
negative conditions, the advantage of the state itself 
being the positive or guiding condition. The first 
or poMtive duty of a statesman is towards his own 
state ; it is only when he cannot direct its policy in 
conformity to these higher but negative conditions, 
as he himself conceives their requirements, that a 
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statesman is bound to retire from the service* of his 
— * state, as a function no longer compatible with his 
] 4 uiy, duty as a man. But in pointing out justice and 
liberty among mankind at large as the criteria of 
international policy, difficulties of a casuistical nature 
are unavoidable, as they also frequently are between 
individuals. Without pretending to have a solution 
ready for aU cases, the conception already given of 
justice seems capable of removing one cla^s at least 
of these difficulties. 

9. So long as the final state of mutual confidence 
and security is unattained, and in proportion*as it is 
unattained, so long will the necessity and the justi- 
fication exist for keeping the means of defence un- 
impaired, and on a level with the means of attack. 
This is the only but sufficient justification of defen- 
sive war and the maintefiance of armies, of the occu- 
pation of military posts on foreign soil, and so on. 
So also between individuals, the Christian prficepts 
as to not resisting evil can only be carried out by 
means of a simultaneous advance towards obeying 
them, on the part of aU men alike ; for they are 
equally binding on all. But over and above such 
questions as these, there are others which are often 
felt to embarrass policy, when accepting the obliga- 
tion of strict justice. 

10. Now justice is ascertained only by the adjust- 
ment of claims founded on the contrary expectations 
of the parties concerned (§§ 31 - 33 ). Between in- 
dividuals these claims have been to a great extent ad- 
justed, and positive law is the acknowledged obiter 
o£ disputes. But between nations, not only there 
is no common and sovereign law, but the claims of 
die parties have but Very partially adjusted them- 
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selves.* To apply rules of justice between individuals Bookh. 
to questions arising between states, and to treat na- 
tions as if they were individuals and not aggregates, 
would be to enforce not justice but a nominal and 
artificial counterfeit, justice being nothing absolute, 
but consisting in the perception of justice by tlie 
parties concerned. If the analogy of individuals is 
employed, it must take individuals in what is called 
the State of nature. Suppose two savages, one hav- 
ing abundance of food, the other starving; it will 
not be felt by either to be justice, that the former 
shdhld Irefuse to give food to the latter, but that the 
latter should receive food in return for some service 
or other, even though he should compel this trans- 
action by force. He may say to the other. You have 
conquered this food from the forces of nature ; now 
conquer it from me. The relative powers, brute or 
natural forces, of the two men must not be neglected 
in esfimating their claims to the food, that is, their 
expectations from which justice will result; justice 
between them is not the same thing as justice be- 
tweeq men living under an established law of pro- 
perty; it is one with it in point of nature, but it is 
justice forming, not justice formed. Similar is the 
case between nations, except to the extent which 
already recognised international law or morality pro- 
vides for. Beyond these limits justice between na- 
tions is* still in process of ascertainment, and the 
statesman is not the organ of what justice will consist 
in, but of what his nation now perceives or thinks it 
to consist in. The state and the statesman are both 
bound to do this justice; they can be bound to no 
other. Bystanders may and must criticbe both their 
conceptions and their conduct; this is part of the 
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B^^n. action of the spiritual power upon them. But it is 
' a fallacy in the criticism when nations are treated as 
poiuiy. individuals with equal rights, as it is called, inde- 
pendent of their relative powers. 

II. Let the followng serve as an illustration. In 
the late War of Secession in Ameria, many of the 
advocates of both sides appealed to the Constitution 
of the United States, on the one side as showing that 
the States had given up their independence as states 
on entering the Union, and on the other as showing 
that they entered the Union only as sovereign and 
independent states. Justice as founded on “an 'ex- 
press contract was thus appealed to on both sides. 
But this was entirely beside the mark. Actual seces- 
sion destroyed the unity of the only sovereign who 
could enforce the constitution, and the question, as 
between the remaining and the seceding states, re- 
turned to the position it was in before the acceptance 
of the Constitution. But the history of the Union 
from its establishment to the secession of the south- 
ern states had altered the position and the expecta- 
tions of the parties concerned. In 1787 there yas a 
strongly and generally felt necessity for union; the 
constitution was the method, the terms by which it 
was effected, the means, among others, of securing 
it, not supposed of course by any sensible person to 
be infallible. Whether any body of States would 
have been justified in establishing the Union 4)y force 
in 1787, it is superfluous to enquire; since it is clear 
that none would have had the power to do so. But 
in I860 the advantages of upholding it were more 
strongly felt than ever by the Federalist States, while 
. they found themselves also in a position to uphold 
it by Ibroe. Were their expectations of an united 
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Ameriba to be defeated, the work of eighty-eight 
years to be undone, by the secession of an interest 
which they had made constant sacrifices to retain in 
the Union, sacrifices the entire fruit of which would 
thus be lost? The Federalists had, I think, justice 
in demanding that the southern states should remain 
in the Union, and, having the power, they had also 
the right to enforce their demand by arms. I do not 
say that the seceding States had not also a fair show 
of justice for secession; but that the case was one 
which could not justly be settled by the analogy of 
individuals equal before the law; in which justice it- 
self required a consideration of the expectations and 
the relative material power of the parties; but in 
which unfortunately these claims could not be settled 
except by an appeal to arms, not because either party 
were deaf to justice, but because their relative strength, 
one element of the justice, could not otherwise be 
ascertained. 

I a. Relative power, geographical and economical 
position, previous sacrifices and efforts, present ne- 
cessities and cherished expectations, are elements 
which enter into the conception of the justice of de- 
mands which one nation makes on another; they are 
the constituents of the nation’s judgment of what is 
right, and ought also to be so of ours in criticising 
a nation’s judgment and conduct. When a submission 
and tnq^saction between two nations is thus com- 
pelled by the stronger of them, the terms of the 
transaction are not matters of favour but of justice, 
not concessions granted by the stronger to the weaker 
ex benevolentia, ^t the price paid for the submission 
on larger points. The true interests of both contract- 
ing parties require justice to be aimed at in the con- 
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Bookil cessions of the stronger as well as of the Weaker 

Ch. IIL t 1 *1 

— If union between the two states is the con- 

cession demanded by the stronger, justice in the 
concessions made in return for it, in the measures 
of the government imposed on the weaker, is the 
surest guarantee of stability. It may often happen 
that the best interests of states are promoted by a 
sacrifice of their autonomy, partial or even total. No 
policy, for instance, could have done more^honour to 
a statesman of any of the United States, than the 
policy of combining it with others in the Union, after 
the War of Independence. A similar condition of 
things may one day arise for' the States of Western 
Europe, interposed as they will be between the Em- 
pires of Russia and North America, each a match for 
their united strength. The perfect autonomy of his 
country is by no means a sine qua non of a true 
statesman’s policy. 

13. Passing from international to constitiftional 
concerns, the same harmony between the classes or 
groups which compose a state is required, both by 
the purpose of rendering the state a concordant mem- 
ber of the community of nations, and by tlie ends of 
justice and liberty realisable within the state itself. 
The reasonableness of the first of these two orders 
of considerations is shown by the feet, that where 
a powerful class in any state is justly discontented 
with its social and political condition it finds allies 
in the corresponding class in other states, and brings 
the governments of these states into collision with 
its own; thus dividing the community of states into 
two parties, the anti-revolutionaiy, in which the 
dtffi^eht classes are as yet in harmony, and the re- 
: :! ^ voluiSonary, ib which the discontented classes are 
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threatfiiunff to be in the ascendant. This was the BookIi. 
origin of the arming of the hereditary governments ~ ' 
of Europe against France at the beginning of the Pok^. 
Wars of the Kevolution, at the close of the last 
century. 

14. Social and political injustice within a state, 
even when the class which primarily suffers from it 
is not the moving cause of disturbance, is again in 
another n^ay the cause of disunion between states, 
namely, by establishing conflicting interests between 
them. No one, for instance, doubts that the spread- 
ing* institution of slavery in the southern states of 
the American Union was the chief cause which made 
disruption inevitable in 1860 . The interests of the 
ruling classes in the southern states were bound up 
not only with slavery but with its progressive in- 
crease, and their hopes fixed on its final supremacy 
over the whole continent. This was radically incon- 
sistent with the interests arid hopes of the northern 
states, founded on the principle of freedom in labour, 
as in all other modes of activity. One or the other 
system must succumb if the Union was to be pre- 
served. The preservation of the Union being the 
fixed purpose of that side which ultimately proved 
victorious, slavery was doomed to extinction, and 
doomed with increasing certainty in proportion as 
their victory became assured. Nevertheless it was 
only the* prolonged resistance of the South which 
brought out into clear light this necessity. Had the 
South yielded at once to re-incorporation, the deep- 
seated cause of disruption would probably have been 
permitted to continue, but only to produce a similar 
disruption at some future time. A difficult and pro- 
longed struggle was needed in order to fix the atten- 
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^ nU’ victors on the true cause of the sidfering 

— which the struggle entailed on them, as well as to 
Policy, inspire a sufficient effort to eradicate it. 

15. Turning to the consideration of justice and 
liberty as realisable within the state itself, these ends 
become negative or limiting criteria of constitutional 
action. They cannot be positive or guiding criteria, 
because the different parties, classes, or interests, are 
not agreed as to their definition; only what is* not 
compatible with justice or with liberty can be clearly 
seen and excluded from the aims of politic. The 
spontaneous force exerted by each great class in«the 
state is the measure of the political power which it 
can justly claim; and therefore the first necessity for 
a statesmanlike adjustment of these claims is a clear 
view of the true history of the national and consti- 
tutional development, compared with that of other 
nations, in order to attain a sound conception of the 
point at which the nation at present stands, tmd of 
the course which it may be expected to pursue ; to 
modify which for the better is the immediate purpose 
in question, 

16, It need hardly be said that, in the vfew of 
the ablest politicians, the immediate problem now in 
process of solution by the states of Western Europe 
is the incorporation of the proletariat, or working 
classes, into the social and political organisatic^ of 
their several states. The delay of this solution is 
rendering our condition unstable and revolutionary, 
a condition to which if anything could open our eyes, 
at; least in this country, intent as we are on personal 
interests or party politics, it woulcl be the compara- 
faye in^erenco to direct constitutional action on the 
pa)^ of the working classes, mentioned in § 89 , 19, 
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togethter with the progressive organisation of these 
classes for combined action throughout Europe by 
annual international congresses. The statesman’s 
aim should be to discover, and then to satisfy, the 
just claims which these spontaneous forces of society, 
now transforming themselves into powers, may make 
on the powers which have hitherto divided the go- 
vernment between them. It will probably be found 
that’thes^ claims are rather of a social than a political 
character, not a claim to share in the government 
but a claim to be governed well, a claim to have 
their interests made as essential a condition of go- 
vernment as those of the governing classes have been 
made hitherto. But such a claim^ would be a far 
harder one to satisfy. 

17. The problem is the same in principle as we 
have found it to be between nations. The people, 
stung by social inequality and the pressure of social 
burdens, will say “ Now reckon with me.” The 
upper classes say in their contentment “ Old things 
are just;” the people say “-We are uneasy,” and 
“ The earth hath he given to the children of men.” 
Now justice cannot be altogether, as they say, on the 
side of the upper classes and the old institutions ; for 
institutions are just only so long as they flow from 
and respond to needs ; and they have a tendency to 
rem|in established after these have ceased to exist; 
then they begin to be unjust, satisfying the needs of 
one party only, those who find their account in their 
maintenance. Prolonged discontent is itself a proof 
of injustice. Justice lies in the transaction, — in the 
incorporation of tte lower classes with the upper, in 
the' transformation of the institutions so that both 
classes find them easy and fair; so that both may find 
VOL, n. a 
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Bcx^. a career open to them, a life which is worth Uting, a 
~ ’ life of moral and intellectual advance. 

a 9X 

Policy- 1 8 . This problem is the same, whichever system 

of government, imperial or representative, may pre- 
vail. “L’414vation continue du tiers 4tat est le fait 
dominant et comme la loi de notre histoire,” says 
M. Aug, Thierry in the Essai already quoted. This 
is paralleled in England by the advance of the Com- 
mons. , But we must not be blinded by tfte general 
and vague terms. Tiers Etat and Commons. These 
have now broken up and developed themselves into 
two very different classes, in consequence of <the pro- , 
gress of industry, wealth, and population. It is only 
the capitalist class of the Commons or Tiers Etat 
which has become truly incorporated into the na- 
tional organisation. The labouring class is still seek- 
ing incorporation ; and the mode of that incorporation 
is the practical point in question. 

1 ^. When in the next place we try to figure to 
ourselves the shape which a government must take, 
in order to fulfil the conditions now laid down, and 
at the same time bear in mind the two general kinds 
under which all governments fall, the imperial and 
the representative, (§ 89. 20 ), it seems evident that 
the government required must belong to neither of 
these with strict exclusiveness. On the one hand 
it must reject the habit of ruling by means of party 
conflicts, which belongs to the representative system, 
as incompatible with a permanent direction of public 
affairs founded on fixed principles of action, and 
incompatible also with the combination of the best 
teamed and most enlightened rulers in the work of 
administration. On the other hand it must reject 
' ^eCXidusion of the subject population fix>mpartici- 
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pation in the free choice of their rulers from time to Book it 
time, as incompatible with the full development of — ' 
individuals as citizens, by restricting their thoughts Pou^. 
an<^ their energies to domestic and industrial con- 
cerns. The problem is to combine the principle of 
selecting inferiors by superiors, as the best guarantee 
for special fitness in the agents selected, with the 
principle ^of electing superiors by inferiors, as the 
onl^ guarantee for the work’ being performed in the 
interest of the latter, in this instance the people it-- 
self. Just as, in all minor matters, the judge of any 
wotk i# the person for whose use it is destined, while 
the training of the agents or producers of the work 
is in the hands of those already skilled in it, so also, 
in the comprehensive work of government, the final 
ratification of policy, the final acceptation or rejection 
of its agents, should be effectively in the hands of the 
governed, for whose ben'tefit the government is carried 
on, -v^le the designation and training of the agents 
selected should be in the hands of the already skilled 
agents, the government itself already existing. 

The principles of the imperial and of the 
representative systems must thus be combined, in 
whatever modes of government are accepted as final. 
Separately the two systems can only be regarded as 
tentative appioaches to a satisfactory system. The 
repisesentative system, as we see it in this country, 
is but a crtide attempt at government in the full 
sense of the term, however elaborately it may have 
Itecome organised as a mode of r^ulating the various 
personal and par|y interests into which the nation 
is broken up. As government it is a government 
of amateurs. Still it has the merit of keeping the 
country together, government and people of a piece. 
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And it is precisely this connection, this free 'inter- 
penetration of thought and aims between people and 
government, which is severed by the imperial sys- 
tem. What is wanted is the free and active concur- 
rence of all the citizens in the work of government, 
without injury to its efficient and intelligent adminis- 
tration. 

21. Government has for its function to direct the 
action of the whole community in all the several 
departments of its activity ; it is to the commimity 
what the function of practical reasoning is to the 
individual. The members of the government coiftti- 
tute the organ of that function. But however these 
members may have been selected, and to whichever 
of the two systems the government may belong, the 
practical questions which have to be decided are 
always amenable to the final criteria of justice and 
liberty. This reference to ‘the ends or criteria is 
entirely independent of the form of governmdftt, or 
of the stage at which its development has arrived. 

22. Practical questions are always questions for 
individuals; it is for every individual, who tak^s any 
part in public affairs, to consider what the conduct 
of the body with which he acts ought to be, in order 
to determine what he ought to contribute to make 
it. Individuals have to decide wholly their own, 
partially the conduct of the state ; they have t< 3 i de- 
cide, but for the good of others, and as representing 
others. The conduct of'the state is collective, but 

. its conscience as well as its motive is distributive. 
The result of its conscience being j^stributive is not 
to release it from the obligations of morality, but to 
impose conduct dictated by the morality of one in- 
or party upon offiers, according as one or other 
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is predominant or in a majority. The dominant party, 
which determines the collective action of the whole, 
is not released from moral obligations; but there 
arises for it the further question, how far it is justi- 
fied in overriding the moral convictions of the parties 
or interests which are in the minority. “ The ac- 
tion of man in the State,” says Mr. Gladstone in his 
Chapter of Autobiography, page 58, “is moral, as 
truly as it is in the individual sphere; although it 
be limited by the fact that, as he is combined with 
others whose views and wills may difier from his 
OT^, the sphere of the common operations must be 
limited, first, to the things in which all are agreed ; 
secondly, to the things in which, though they may 
not be agreed, yet equity points out, and the public 
sense acknowledges, that the whole should be bound 
by the sense of the majority.” The question then is 
how those things, in which the whole should be bound 
by tile sense of the majority, are to be distinguished, 
whether by members of the majority itself or by 
critics outside. 

2^. The much-debated question as to the proper 
limits of the functions of government is thus opened. 
One extreme view is to restrict these functions to 
the protection of person and property ; the opposite 
extreme to extend them to the establishment of all 
spiiStual interests whatever. It may be laid down, 
however, that neither the origin nor. the scope of 
government is decisive of the limits of its functions ; 
that is to say, neither tiie supposed umyKouov or mini- 
mum of governi^ent, such as must have existed in 
any government even at its origin, is to limit the 
benefits which government may become capable of 
conferring in more advanced societies, nor is the 
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n. scope of its action, which is coextensive with that 
~ of thorality (§ 84. i), to impose upon it functions 

PoUcy. equal with its scope. The benefits which are practi- 

cally found attainable by its means are the only con- 
sideration which points out the proper limits of its 
functions. We are thus brought back to the ques- 
tion in the shape in which it was presented in the 
preceding paragraph. The question as to the limits 
of the functions of government is only this question 
over again, in a more general and abstract shape; 
for, before we can say what general classes of mea- 
sures are within the proper competence of gov€!rn- 
ment, we must have some decisive experience of what 
kinds of action may properly be imposed on a mass 
by the will of a majority, or of its organs. 

24 . Greater definiteness may be given to this 
mode of stating these questions, for to attempt their 
solution by advocating any particular policy would 
be beyond the purpose of the present work, by re- 
calling the four remaining heads of internal law and 
internal policy. These are the administrative ; penal ; 
material ; material and moral heads. Every direction 
given by government to the action of the community 
or of its members, in any matter, takes the shape of 
a law or a command, more or less temporary, more 
or less special, falling under one or more of these 
divisions. For instance, sanitary regulations belong 
partly to the first, partly to the last of them ; taxa- 
tion to the first and third ; education, marriage, and 
devolution of property, to the* fourth. A satisfactory 
government must be in possession of the best know- 
ledge attainable on all subjects which immediately 
l^te to human activity. It must be able to draw 
■ tho line between interfering and abstaining f W>Tn in- 
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terferdice, and, wken it decides for the former, must 
be in a position to interfere for the best advantage. 
Its aim ought to be not to supersede but to guide 
and increase individual eflPbrt, individual intelligence 
and morality. 

25. Finally I would remark that, since the ends 
or criteria of justice and liberty are final, and not 
always capable of immediate application, the means 
whidi may be adopted to realise them must be dis- 
tinguished from the final state to be attained by those 
means. This applies more especially to liberty, as 
being less determinate than justice. By liberty is 
meant not fireedom of one person from the control 
of others, but the freedom of his reflective modes of 
consciousness from the predominant influence of the 
direct modes, whether this influence is derived from 
his own passions, or from his fears and hopes from 
other persons. (See §§ 73 . 23, and 82 . 2). It may 
ofteif happen that to set a person free from influences 
of the latter kind is only to subject him more com- 
pletely to influences of the former. In other words, 
so long as the final state is unattained, there is a 
certain educational function in government, a certain 
discipline to be exercised by it; and this not only 
in penal matters, but in all the branches of legisla- 
tion ; a function which cannot be laid aside without 
disregarding the moral end and scope of government, 
withouti restricting it to material purposes alone. 
The laws upon which the civil institution of marriage 
rests are an instance. To give the support of law to 
any contracts whatever, irrespective of their purpose, 
irould prima facie be a policy in accordance with 
liberty; but if the effect of such a policy were to 
endanger marriage as a practical custom, , an effect 
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Boos H. which might reasonably be apprehended, the* tend- 
— ■ ency of the policy to favour true liberty in the end 
would very justly be doubtful. Government there- 
fore cannot escape from the necessity of forming a 
definite view of the moral ends which it ought to 
pursue, and of the degree and mode of interference 
with individual conduct most conducive to those 
ends. And this in fact forms the highest and most 
difficult problem of policy. * * 

26, To adopt an expression of Coleridge, every 
advance in spiritual life leaves a dead law behind it, 
at once destroyed and fulfilled. Wherever Jove* is, 
there law is fulfilled; where love reigns, law ceases. 
The ethical writer has nothing to do here but to 
repeat and generalise St. Paul. What he declared 
in the case of the Jewish law being fulfilled in the 
Gospel of Christ is true of all law in relation to mor- 
ality, the law of love, of liberty, of conscience. Law 
arises out of the midst of morality, is added to *tnor- 
ality, in consequence of transgressions of the conduct 
dictated by, or of the conflict of other motives with 
the motives of, conscience and love, tSp Tuga^mreeuy 
X«g/y Tgotrsrt^}}. Whenever these transgressions and 
this conflict shall cease, the imdisturbed reign of 
conscience and love begins again, law ceasing with 
the transgressions and the conflict. Conscience re- 
sisted is law, unresisted is liberty. The same is ^e 
of international as of . civil law, of law between classes 
as between individuals, of law in matters so-called 
self-regarding as in matters regarding others. The 
furthest aim of statesmanship ther^ore, the ideal of 
its activity, is to prepare the way for the dominion 
of conscience in every individual, and for the union 
^ inen into one great family, boimd togetJier by 
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brotherly affection; to hasten the time, far distant 
though it may be, when 

“ liberated man> 

All difference with his fellow man compos’d, 

Shall be left standing face to face with God.” 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

LOGIC OF THE PBACTICAL SCIENCES. 


Biron. More sacks to the mill ! 0 heavens, 1 have my vdsh ! 

Shakespeare. 


§ 92. I. When we look back upon the course followed 
up to the present Chapter, in order to prepare our 
next spring, we find that we have been constructing 
an Art of life. Practical science, with its logic, is 
another name for art. The distinction between art 
and science is not a separation, but a distinction of 
aspect in one and the same thing or object-matter. 
That which is science in its nature, in its results 
earliest and latest, is art in its process. The method 
of discovery is art. Art is the discovery of means 
to ends, the discovery of the comparative importance 
of ends, no less than the application of the mea^s to 
the mds, or than the choice between the ends them- 
selves. For, on the one hand, the application of 
means to ends is the discovery of means to apply 
them, or of the method of application, so that the 
actual muscular movements, the ultimate steps of all 
in the process, are the only part of art which is not 
science, and these are under lh.e guidance of volition 
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and r&soning ; and, on the other hand, the choice 
between ends is a discovery of their practical import- 
ance, either true or apparent. The sameness of art 
and science follows immediately from the analysis of 
voluntary redintegration, which, in aU instances of 
it, contains inseparably the two elements of emotion 
and framework, of matter and form. All reasoning 
is choice ; its motive power consists in the general 
pleasure of harmonising framework or form; just as 
that of the reasoning called practical consists in the 
pleasure of harmonising specific pleasures. Reason- 
ing*thefefore, both speculative and practical, is art in 
respect, of its motive power or its process; but inas- 
much as it is reasoning, or conscious volition aiming 
at the true as well as moyed by the pleasureable, it 
is science. There is no science to which this does 
not apply, however independent of human effort, or 
even human existence, it may appear, astronomy for 
instance. We seem to have' gradually discovered pre- 
existing tacts; but the discovery has been an inven- 
tion, the system of the heavens a construction, of 
science; the method has been art, the result science. 
So also in what are commonly called arts, engineering 
for instance ; practical engineering consists in the 
discovery of facts of nature, the comparative strength 
and durability of materials, wood, stone, iron, and in' 
different shapes, solid or cylindrical, of their malle- 
ability, af the firmness of different soils, of the* pres- 
sure of water, and so on. The skill employed in the 
discovery and arrangement of facts like these, and in 
the directions giyen to workmen in consequence, is 
of the same nature as the skill, called manual, which 
makes one workman excel another in executing those 
directions ; that skill of hand which is so valuable 
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consists in the complete guidance of the hand by 
perceptions, and the complete accuracy of those per- 
ceptions. 

2 . Yet the metaphysical distinction of aspects in 
this case, as in so many others, becomes the ground 
of an empirical distinction ; that class of phenomena 
in which one aspect predominates being named after 
that aspect, and the other class of phenomena after the 
other. Accordingly we find some classes or branches 
of science named arts, and others sciences. And it 
follows that there is no art without its corresponding 
science, no science without its corresponding hrt. 
The empirical distinction between art and science is 
drawn by a reference to the metaphysical distinction 
between them as aspects, art being the process, science 
the stage started from and the stage reached by the 
process; and in the following way. Whatever is 
already acquired or known is science, the advance 
into the unknown, that is, further acquisition, fe art, 
the application of means, drawn from the already 
acquired knowledge, to the end, as yet only vaguely 
designated, of future knowledge. Art is foun^d on 
science and advances to science, its constructions be- 
come science, and serve again as material or founda- 
tion for art. Again, the direction is given by science, 
by the ‘ end vaguely designated the end in view 
commands the application of means, that is, directs 
the art, while the means are supplied by the already 
acquired science. Practical science, as distinguished 
firom speculative, is that which begins by fixing and 
precisely designating the end to be^attained, and pro- 
ceeds by discovering the means and materials, and 
finally the modb or means of applying them to Ihe 
. en4» Ibat is, by directing the art. Speculative science, 
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keeping the end in view, but vaguely designated, 
proceeds by using the means and materials in any or ^ 
all ways consistent with that vaguely designated end, 
further knowledge oft the object-matter in question. Arts of action 
Art occupies the intermediate position in both kinds 
of science, practical and speculative ; but practical 
science begins by determining the rlAaj, speculative 
by determining the moans and materials ; practical 
science commands and directs art by definite aims, 
speculative by indefinite ; practical science begins by 
establishing a hierarchy of aims, or t6K>], speculative 
by establishing a hierarchy of general propositions 
concerning not wishes but facts of nature. Science 
never knows beforehand where she wUl arrive ; prac- 
tice always knows it, if she arrives at all. When, 
therefore, we are dealing, as in the present Book, 
with practical science and its logic, the empirical dis- 
tinction between science and art is the distinction 


between enquiries which determine the comparative 
importance of ends and enquiries which determine 
the means to ends already adopted or fixed. 

I’o turn now to another distinction, between 
the sciences and arts themselves. Metaphysic proper, 
or in that part of it which deals with the formal 
element in consciousness, has no art corresponding 
to it but pure logic, the method of voluntary redinte- 
gration in its purest or most abstract shape. (“ Time 
and Spaoe” § 66 ad fin.). But in its larger accepta- 
tion, when taking into consideration Feeling in all its 
varieties, as Tiell as form, metaphysic becomes ethic, 
and its practical ^branch becomes a logic of ethic 
or of practice, a determination of the most general 
principles which ought to guide, as well as of those 
which actually guide, conduct; it becomes a con- 
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struotion of a hierarchy of, aims, combining -/et dis- 
tinguishing for that purpose both their de facto and 
their de jure validity, both those which guide and 
those which ought to guide pHictice, practice being 
the choice of what is most desirable out of what is 
feasible. Completeness and accuracy in picturing the 
facts and feelings, the phenomena, of human nature, 
embraced in its analysis, are that which enables a 
logic to lay claim to validity as an ultimate guide 
to practice or conduct. Where the logic of practice 
stops, where its general rules cease to determine de- 
tails, there science ends and art begins. The whole 
field of human action is enclosed by the science, but 
no part is fully cultivated; this can only be done by 
art, that is, by science in progress, making further 
application of the results of history, practical logic, 
physiology, and physical laws. But there is no class 
of phenomena, no branch of enquiry, no art so me- 
chanical, no science so abstract, which does nift fall 
under the practical legislation of ethic; because there 
is no kind of feeling, whether sensation, emotion, or 
passiop, which is excluded from the survey^ upon 
which the logic of ethic is built. The aim or end 
of every art and every science is judged by ethic, 
that is to say, is held relatively or positively good 
or bad, deserving to be pursued or neglected, com- 
manded or forbidden, on ethical grounds, inasmuch 
as these aims or ends find their place in the hierarchy 
of aims, of which the logic of practice consists. Thus 
i it has been shown that politic is subordinate to ethic, 
and both to the general laws of l^uman choice and 
action which were Called the logic of practice. But 
dnd«r either politic or ethic, or partly under both, 
ioahst Ml every aim and endeavour which man can 
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propose to himself, and every tendency of which, if 
spontaneous, he can become aware. -Relatively to 
other branches of effort, ethic and politic are archi- 
tectonic ; to one or both of them it belongs to pre- 
scribe conduct in any other, narrower and more 
definite, branch of action, leaving it always to every 
branch to pursue its own peculiar methods and aim 
at its own peculiar purposes, so far as they do not 
clash witli the essential ends of the higher and larger 
sciences of practice. (See on the relation of Art to 
practical science Mr. J. S. Mill’s System of Logic, 
Book vi. Ch. xii. 6th ed.). 

4. All branches of knowledge therefore may be 
regarded alike either as speculative or as practical, 
according as we consider them from the point of 
view of the object-matter with which they are con- 
cerned, or from that of the aims or tendencies which 
they are pursued in order to satisfy. But there is 
a dais of sciences which, from the circumstance of 
their aim being fixed once for all, coinciding with 
the circumstance that their object- matter is best ex- 
amined objectively, are properly distinguished empi- 
rically as speculative and not as practical; the desire 
of knowledge supplies the aim which makes them 
practical, but the distinctions within this general aim 
are derived from the object-matter itself. This class 
contains all the physical sciences in the largest sense 
of the twm, including mathematic at one end of the 
list and physiology or biology at the other. Those 
pursuits which are commonly, called arts are foimded 
on these sciences^ their results are the materials or 
means of the several arts and manufactures. Fixed 
and definite aims or wishes make these arts practical, 
as the general indefinite desire of knowledge makes 
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the speculative sciences so, which are their, founda- 
tion j but the whole detail of the arts consists in the 
knowledge of laws of nature, results belonging to 
and comprehended under some one or more of the 
physical sciences. Between these two extremes, spe- 
culative sciences and arts which are their detailed 
application, there lies another class of sciences which 
are sciences of practice. Wherever human action is 
the object-matter of enquiry, there is or lihere* may 
be a S0ience of practice ; for enquiry into human 
action includes enquiry into the relative strength 
of motives in consciousness, the relative value .and 
validity of feelings and aims, the mode of action of 
these motives as shown by history and experience; 
all which things require a subjective treatment, as 
the only means of analysing correctly the object- 
matter, and as alone supplying the distinctions be- 
tween one branch of the enquiry and another. These 
sciences of practice are the subordinate scienees to 
the general or architectonic sciences, ethic and po- 
litic ; and they are distinguished from the speculative 
and physical sciences, with their dependent arts, by 
this, that human action is the object-matter dealt 
with as weU as the power dealing with it; or that 
human action is the end as weU as the means. 

5 . Each of the subordinate sciences of practice 
so determined has both a speculative and a practical 
branch or department Just as the physical, sciences, 
as shown in the preceding paragraph, supply the de- 
tailed knowledge in which the arts consist, or, in 
pther, words, have their practical departments in the 
arts whidh are their applications, so each science of 
;^i$(K!tioe,"iduch differs from physical science only in 
Mtidg conscious hitintm action for its object-matter, 
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has its ^iractical department in the art of action which 
is founded on the laws discovered by it, and the logic 
of which is the logic of that science. The logic of 
the art, or constructive practice, is the result of the 
analysis given of the phenomena by the correspond- 
ing science, or speculative department of the art. The 
logic connects the art of action, the branch of prac- 
tice, with the science of action, or the practical science, 
its speculative branch. This has been exhibited al- 
ready in the present work ; Book i. contained the ana- 
lysis of the phenomena of action generally ; Book ii. 
has*contained the logic of practice generally, of ethic 
and of politic, general laws of general actions, founded 
on tihat analysis. We have now to consider the more' 
special sciences and arts of action subordinate to the 
architectonic arts of action, ethic and politic. The 
practical branches of the different special practical 
sciences, in distinction from those dependent on the 
physical sciences, may be called arts of action, as dis- 
tinguished from arts of knowledge. 

6. When we ask what these special practical sci- 
ences with their corresponding arts of action arc, it 
is clear in the first place that any class of emotions, 
or any group of functions, may be the objdbt-matter 
of such a science and art. For instance, the religious 
emotions may have a special science or branch of en- 
quiry devoted to them, and the corresponding art of 
action will be the establishment of a cultus, or system 
of religious practices, Every developed religion has 
such a system; but since the cultus depends upon 
the formation of the religion itself, the universal re- 
ligion of mankind being as yet the religion of the 
future, has no cultus yet finally formed. Cultus is 
the art of action, corresponding to the practical sci- 
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ence, theology, the object-matter of which. l5on8i8t8 
in the religious emotions, with their inseparable ob- 
ject, God. Every practical science has its basis in 
. some distinct department of human emotional activity, 
from which it draws its conceptions, and in which it 
finds its motives of enquiry. Theology was origin- 
ally undistinguished from philosophy generally, as 
was shown in § 88 . 13 et seqq. ; but with the de- 
velopment of character there comes alsd^a develop- 
ment of science, and each department is then distin- 
guished from the rest and placed upon an independent 
footing. The efiect of this development ie not to 
destroy but to renovate theology, by assigning 'it its 
proper phice and its proper function, as the science 
of the religious emotions and their inseparable object 
or objective aspect. 

7 . Again, the phenomena included in poetic ima- 
gination have a special science, but one as yet in a 
very imperfect state, existing in literature, not or- 
ganised into science, usually known as criticism. The 
phenomena of poetic imagination have not hitherto 
been analysed and described with sufilcient accuracy 
to admit of a logic, or practical science, being founded 
on them.* The scattered intuitions of critics are tend- 
ing no doubt to this result; and on this account I 
have been led to pay particular attention to the ana- 
lysis of these phenomena, as well as to those of re- 
ligion, in Book i. Poetry the art is far%ahe^ of 
criticism the science. The arts of action subordin- 
ate to poetry, standing as they do nearer to arts of 
knowledge, from dealing with pl^nomena of sensa- 
tion rather than of emotion, are in a more advanced 
condition; that is to say, the rules of criticism, their 
science, arc more completely established. Such arts, 
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for ins^ce, are those of metre and rhythm, of struc- bookh. 
ture and division of poems, and even of the employ- ' 

ment of images, metaphor, and simile, the play of Pncii^ 

fency, and rules of rhetoric. The eflFect of this or 
that metre, stanza, strophe, rhyme, or alliteration, 
on the ear; of the combination of this image with 
that, in fancy and in rhetoric, upon the understand- 
ing or cri^cal taste ; are matters admitting of more 
ready measurement and agreement than the effect of 
imaginative and emotional expression upon the ima- 
* ginative and emotional temperament of the hearer. 

The*sanft; holds good with the other fine arts ; the 
laws of harmony in music, of composition in the . 
plastic and pictorial arts, are more subject to ad- 
mitted rule than what is called the inspiration of 
genius, whjch means the emotional and imaginative 
character of the artist evidenced by his work. The 
science of criticism, and that science which corre- 
spond! to the art of cultus, have also an historical 
aspect or branch, and may be considered as special 
portions of history or historical science. The same 
is als<^ true of those sciences and arts about to be 
mentioned. 

8. There are other sciences which are more ad- ArtofWw. 
vanced. One is the science of the motives and feelings 
acting on men disciplined in masses; its correspond- 
ing lyi: of action is the Art of War, under which head 
tiie scientific branch has been included. The need 
for defence and for the means of exerting power felt 
by organised states, against the corresponding powers 
of other states, is |fie practical fi>undation of the sci- 
encj^ {md the cause of the existence of armies. The 
whole art of war consists in effecting, the whole 
science in discovering the conditions of effecting, one 
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general purpose, namely, to reduce an enemy *tq, sub- 
mission by operating on his fears. The means by 
which couragc, energy, and material forces, are in- 
Art* of sction. creased in one army, and those by which they are 
decreased or destroyed in the other, whether these 
means consist in morale, physical strength, supply 
of food, weapons, tactic, or strategy, are the object- 
matter of the science to discover, of the art to apply. 
The science is practical, and the art an art of adtion. 
nipiomac}-. 9, Diplomacy is another practical science and art 
of action. It is the art of conducting the public 
intercourse between States. It requires in the diplo- 
matist a knowledge of the operation of motives and 
their relative strength, not in a general or merely 
speculative manner, but as they exist in the character 
of the rulers of the particular states and. under the 
particular circumstances in question. This know- 
ledge being requisite is what makes the science a 
practical one; the knowledge which may be*Wlled 
preliminary, such as legal, historical, economical in- 
formation, as well as the knowledge of the circum- 
stances of the states concerned, is not constitutive of 
the science of diplomacy, though most requisite to 
success in it. The art of diplomacy, is the applica- 
tion of this knowledge; it is like the art of conver- 
sation, bringing point after point to bear upon the 
person with whom you are conversing, yielding one 
and pressing another according to the end in view. 
Diplomacy is indifferent to peace or war; it may be 
used for all purposes, and of course may be made 
either to support or to obviate Ij^e need of war, by 
gaining the same ends at less cost, or by agreements 
to the common advantage of both states, 

; ]i*aiisia«. 10 , The foregoing arts or sciences bear all of 
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then^a*special character; but far more general is the 
one now to be mentioned, although it may be broken 
up into several subordinate less general branches, the 
art or science of Medicine. The art of preserving the 
body in health cannot possibly be separated from that 
of preserving the mind in health ; the two branches 
into which all human effort may be divided, as deter- 
mined by their ends, mens sana in corpora sano, are 
mutually (fependent and reactive on each other. No 
disease of body but is evidenced sooner or later by 
some disease of mind; no disease of mind but de- 
pends oh some disease of body as its immediate or 
proximate cause. And not only so, but there are 
many diseases of body which cannot be reached, in 
order to a cure, but by operations directed upon the 
mind, by restoring mental ease or cheerfulness, or 
otherwise acting, as it is said, upon the imagination. 
Not that the states of consciousness so introduced, 
or so* modified, are as such the causes of the cure, 
but the nerve states and nerve movements so intro- 
duced or modified, upon which these states of con- 
sciousjiess depend, and fi'om which they are named, 
according to what was said in § 57. 

1 1 . Equally general is the art or science of edu- 
cation. In considering the true outlines of this great 
subject, the first distinction to be drawn is between 
training for any special purpose, or calling in life, 
and training the faculties generally, or, as it is some- 
times expressed, educating man as man. The special 
purposes of the former branch of education may be 
of all degrees of generality compared to each other; 
it matters not, for the present distinction, whether 
the training is for a manual trade, or for business, 
or for a lawyer’s career, or for an artist’s, or for 
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a politician’s or statesman’s; all alike are ekc|aded 
— ’ from lliat general education which consists in train- 
ing the faculties common to all meA alike, and giving 
Arts of action, them that harmoniously organised development which 
Educi^, is independent of the special walk in life, and a high 
degree of which in all members society, whatever 
their rank or calling, is the great ll^ct of attainment 
for humanity. 

1 2 . In the next place, this general educationnnust 
be still farther restricted. In one sense education 
never ceases but with life ; but in the practical sense 
of a systematic education applicable to men itf maftses, 
it is only up to a certain, though of course varying, 
age that it can be carried on. In speaking of educa- 
tion, therefore, general education for the young is 
what is intended. What are the principles upon which 
this practical science or art ought to be founded? The 
confusion of general with special education seems to 
me to have chiefly hindered us hitherto from ffttain- 
ing a clear insight into this point. The divisions of 
general education, as now defined, must be taken 
from the broad distinctions of Character. Education 
is the training of character, the strengthemng of 
the power of self-control, the organised development 
of the diflerent tendencies and dispositions of which 
the character is composed, an analysis of which was 
given in Bode i. Chap. iv. Education ought tp be 
varied so as to suit the varieties of charactir in dif- 
ferent individuals; each variety has its own line of 
development, each has its own limits to the modifi- 
ceitioiid which can practically or profitably be intro* 
dneed into it; but the. main divisions and ground 
|dati of education will be common to all 

The general aim ofeduciation accordingly is 
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to p^ot&ete the active powers of the mind in each of 
the main divisions in which they may be displayed, 
and to harmonise these directions of activity with 
each other.' The crude empirical distinction between 
action and speculation is entirely useless here. Ac- 
tivity is shown ^t separately, but involved in the 
two main direc1fl||8 of activity either predominantly 
intellectual or predominantly emotional, or in a direc- 
tion ^here both elements are present in equilibrium. 
The three great branches of general education are, 
accordingly, the intellectual, emotional, and aesthetic; 
all t)f which must be carried on more or less simul- 
taneously, and with reference to liie progress made 
in each. In the intellectual branch, the chief means 
and mode of general training of the intellectual 
powers consist in the study of language, for this offers 
the means of directing the attention to precision of 
thought, by comparing the different shades of mean- 
ing Attached to different forms of expression, and by 
comparing the different modes of expressing the same 
or similar meanings by the idioms of different lan- 
guages. The second great means of general intel- 
lectual training is the study of history, that is, the 
history of human culture at different eras and among 
different nations. In order to this, some knowledge 
must be gained of the physical world, and of man’s 
poi^tion in it ; that is to say, some knowledge of 
mathematic and of physical science is indispensable, 
as a condition of historical knowledge. Besides 
which, both mathematic and physical science stand 
on ground of tl^ir own, the former as a g^eral 
training of the reasoning powers, the latter of the 
perceptive. Four modes or objects of study are thus 
distinguished in the intddectual brandh of education ; 
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language, history, mathematic, and physical ‘^ence, 
~ at least in some department of it. It is superfluous 
to point out how closely this branch, in all its modes. 
Arte of w ition. jg Connected with aesthetic culture, the second great 
Education, branch of general education. This consists in train- 
ing the powers of poetic imagination, which begins, 
or has its earliest foimdation laid^'^ in the pleasure 
taken in beautiful objects of sight, beautiful sounds 
of voice and musical instruments, and in the leafning 
to produce them ; a part of the training which seems 
adapted to the very earliest period of life at which 
any education can take place. Most childreh eifSier 
draw, build, or ^ng, naturally and spontaneously, 
and advantage should be taken of this disposition, as 
the first groundwork of education. Thirdly the emo- 
tional tendencies, the moral and religious feelings, 
should be simultaneously trained and developed ; and 
this is not the less an educational process that it de- 
pends chiefly on the example of the educators ahd of 
elders generally, and on their conduct towards those 
who are being educated. Instruction in dogma or 
mythology is not moral or religious education, thpugh, 
like instruction in everything else, it may be made 
its vehicle ; it is, if anything, a part of intellectual 
education. The aim by which emotional education 
is defined is that of strengthening the good moral 
emotions, and forming a habit of subjecting the, 4 n- 
ferior ones to their control. • 

14. Such is an outline of a general education 
which would be in accordance with the metaphysical 
analysis attempted in the foregoing Book. It is the 
minimam of what general education must contain, 
to he a general education at all; a minimum deter- 
palned by referi^ce to the different functions in the 
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character. It is the foundation for preserving and 
farther developing the mens sana, to which mechcine 
furnishes the complementary condition, ' in corpore 
sano. Such an education ought to be within the 
reach of every member of the human family, not in 
the meagre miserable degree in which it now falls 
to the lot of the immense majority, but in a degree 
much nearer, at any rate, to that in which the most 
cultftred classes at present enjoy it. Then and not 
till then will the mass of the population be compet- 
ent judges of the political conduct and policy of their 
ruters, not indeed in the character of skilled politi- 
cians, but as those persons who are judges of any 
work for whose use or benefit it is destined (§ 91. 19 ). 
For even in this kind of judgment there are degrees 
of competence, and those are most likely to be dis- 
satisfied with results who are ignorant of the obstacles 
which may have opposed their realisation, or which 
may^still prevent the reali^tion of better. 

§ 93. I. General philology or the science of lan- 
guage is also a practical and not a speculative science. 
Its o^ect-matter, language, is a phenomenon of human 
action guided by motives, and determined by the wish 
or need to express, retain, and communicate, states 
of consciousness. The distinctions in language are 
or may be as numerous and subtil as those in con- 
sciqusness; the phenomena of both equally varied. 
The motives wMch have led men .to choose this 
sound rather than that to express a feeling or a 
thought, this or that grammatical form to express 
this or that relation of thought, or mode of connect- 
ing images and feeUngs, — motives of ease in pro- 
nunciation, of euphony, of pleasure or clearness in 
imitation, as in onomatopoeia, of pleasure or relief in 
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expressing strong feelings by loud or empi&sised 
sounds, and so on, — ^motives which we may observe 
still at work in modifying language, — ^these and such 
motives as these, being many, and varying in their 
action upon different individuals and races, and upon 
the same at different times, are that which makes the 
science a practical one. The art of action, founded 
on this science, consists in applying its discovered 
laws to modify and improve speech ; an art certainly 
which is not capable of exerting very much influence 
upon language, owing to the comparatively small 
number of those who are capable of exerting it scifci- 
tifically, 'language being formed and modified by the 
united but inartistic efforts of masses of men; but 
which nevertheless is of some effect already, and may 
become mere effective when its principles are more 
commonly established. (See, on the subject of this 
and the two following paragraphs. Prof. Whitney’s 
remarks, in his Language and the Study of Jjan- 
guage, Lect. ii. English edit. Trubner). It might 
even iiave weight in accelerating and guiding the 
establishment of a common languf^e between jaces 
now speaking different ones, and thus removing one 
of the greatest obstacles to unity of interest between 
nations. 

2. Some persons argue from the small power 
which individuals can exert over language, or frpm 
this together with our ignorance of the first «teps in 
its formation, that the science is one of the same order 
as the physical sciences, a speculative not a practical 
ofiG. Its laws, it is said, are as n|j|pch beyond our 
pbiror to alter as the laws of physical nature ; they 
,4^p«^ upon the constitution of the organs of voice; 
I^ ^^Oot^ (ff which wiflbi thought is perhaps in- 
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scrutdUe, and the effects of which are only seen in book ii. 
languages which we never discover in the act of first 
formation, but always in act of re-formation or modi- Phiwogy. 
fication. Considerations like these do not appear to 
me conclusive against holding the science of language 
to be a practical one. Practice means, jiot that the 
phenomena included by it are entirely due to volition, 
but that they are phenomena making part of the 
same conscious agents who exert the volition. This 
is the case with the phenomena of language ; the spon- 
taneous actions of the vocal organs, dependent upon 
physical structure and function, and so far falling 
under physical science, are aU of them modified and 
guided by volition before becoming language; and 
those of them that are not so modified ftre not lan- 
guage. Language' means sounds expressing feelmg 
or thought. The spontaneous connection of vocal 
sounds with feelings and Images, caused by the trans- 
mission of some stimulus from the central nervous 
organs to the nerves of the organs of voice, is the 
ground and material which, when perceived, attended 
to, and guided by purpose, that is, when it has be- 
come volitional from being spontaneous, becomes lan- 
guage. A definite sound is then and thus appropri- 
ated to a definite feeling or image. To trace these 
steps, the earliest purposes or volitions, in connect- 
ing^ sounds with images or feelings, whether they 
are theisame in every language, or dififerent in dif- 
ferent families, or races, is precisely the problem of 
tiie Origin of Language. And if this is true of lan- 
guage at its origjp, it is a fortiori larue of it at every 
subsequent stage. From beginning to end the science 
of language is a practical science, resting indeed 
upon, but not confounded witih, tbe physiology of the . 
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organs subserving, it, which is a part of speeiilative 
science. 

Hifloiogy. 2 - The view which renounces seeking the deter- 
mining causes of language in voluntary human action, 
since there is no other assignable source of its deter- 
minations, would present us, not with a science, but 
with a history of language or of languages. A 
classification of the phenomena as accompanying or 
succeeding each other would be all that could be 
reached. It is, I suspect, this historical aspect of the 
study which those have had in view who would paral- 
lel this with the physical sciences. The certaifity 
and invariability of the phenomena of language; their 
comparative immunity fi*om alteration by caprice of 
individuals^ their dependence only or chiefly upon 
causes acting over large masses of men, such as the 
opening of foreign commerce, conquest, emigration ; 
the analogy between the development of languages 
of difierent stocks; the similarity between early and 
late developments of languages of the same stock ; 
are phenomena which make the laws of language 
seem like those of physical growth and structure, 
while at the same time they are all phenomena which 
may be included in the history, without being in- 
cluded in the science, of Isiaguage. 

4. Language being the expression of conscious- 
ness, we should expect it to exhibit phenomena with 
distinctions corresponding to those of consciousness. 
To trace this correspondence belongs to the science 
of language, not to the* mere history of it. The 
j gf^erality of the phenomena of l%pguage, that is, 
tfceir coextenriveness, potential at least, with con- 
^oihiness, a coe^nsiveness which they share with 
tiiie elective w the circumstance which jiistir 
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fies, and indeed compels, their treatment by direct • 

application of distinctions discovered in conscious- — 
ness by metaphysic. The actual steps in the growth PUioiogy. 
and development of language depend on the actual 
course of the volitions which guide it; the logical 
analysis of its phenomena statically, at any or all 
stages of its growth, can only be discovered by the 
distinclions applicable statically to the feelings and 
images which are the content of these volitions. And 
accordingly it is found that the whole of the pheno- 
mena of philology fall, in its actual treatment by 
pHlloldgists, under the two heads of etymology and 
grammar ; etymology comprising whatever relates to 
the grouping of somids into syllables and words, and 
grammar whatever relates to the corresp’ondence be- 
tween the perception and the sign, and between the 
sequence of perceptions and that of signs. Etymology 
thus contains the laws of composition and decompo- 
sitiSn, of roots, affixes, ’prefixes, infixes; and gram- 
mar the distinctions, 1 st, of -the parts of speech, as 
they are called, 2 nd, of their structural changes cor- 
resppnding to the general structure of thought, and 
3rd, of the changes in structure of sentences and 
periods corresponding to the transient changes in the 
flow of thought. 

5 . The whole of the phenomena is included under 
eitjher head, but from a different point of view in 
each, f Etymology is domi»ated by the consideration 
of the matter, the sounds, of language; grammar by 
that of the form, the time and space relations which 
different sound%,are appropriated to express. Ety- 
mology traces the decomposition and recompoMtion 
of the forms of sound, the syllables and words, of a 
language, discovers the history and ^^quence of these 
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changes, including those due to changes in tlSbught 
~ ' and feeling expressed by them, as well as those due 
to motives of ease and satisfaction in pronunciation, 
and of accuracy and euphony in sound. Its materials 
are gathered from the history of language, which it 
endeavours to reduce to science by discovering the 
motives of each change or class of changes. Gram- 
mar, on the other hand, considering the relations of 
sounds to the feelings and thoughts expressed^ by 
them, regards its phenomena statically, taking a lan- 
guage to examine as it exists at any one time ; and, 
is throughout logical and analytical in its method, 
science not history; the history of grammatical de- 
velopment falling properly under etymology. 

6. The grammatical distinctions and structure of 
a language reveal the distinctions and structure of 
thought, the logic, which has become the ruling 
framework of the mind of the people speaking it. 
Hence the doctrine established among philologfists, 
that it is the grammar and not the etymology which 
distinguishes one language from another; the race 
which imposes its grammar on a mixed langi^e 
spoken in common by two or more races, not the 
race which introduces the greatest number of its own 
words, is the race which is held to impose its lan- 
guage on the others. Different families and races 
have different logics, in the sense of the term jjjpt , 
employed; some give more prominence to seme re- 
lations or forms of thought, others to otiliers; some 
distingiaish accuratdy and minutely, others vagudy 
> cind with less minuteness. But in atjjfmpting to esta- 
a general framework of logical dis^ctions as a 
/ , d^diwWe to the grammars of diffeMnt language^ 

■ ma;^ judge erf their relative grammatioal 
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iiilnesif «nd precisio'n, we ifiust approach the question 
from the side of consciousness, and its metaphysical 
distinctions, just as has already been the case in dis- 
tinguishing etymology from grammar. The distinc- 
tions of grammas must be founded on distinctions in 
the formal element of consciousness, or on observed 
relations between states of consciousness, which ulti- 
mately depend on such distinctions. 

7. Grammar is the theory of the functions of 
sounds, that is, of sounds as expressing meanings. 
5ut in .what does the meaning of sounds consist? 
Invthe images and feelings attached to them. How 
attached? By habitual connection between sound 
and meaning. Here is the point of connection, the 
common source, from which flow language and logic. 
An articulated sound uttered is prompted by a mean- 
ing in the brain ; the same heard recalls by associa- 
tion the same meaning, in the same or another brain. 
The %ct of utteranqe, and also the impression of hear- 
ing, is an additional, but closely connected, pheno- 
menon, which gives fixity to the meaning which would 
otherwise be less recognisable and more vague; it 
ascertains the meaning. From the close connection 
between the nerve apparatus of speech, and that of 
hearing, with the brain, the seat of meanings, comes 
the special aptitude which spoken and heard Ian- 
guq^e has to serve as the expression and support, 
the asceptainer, of thoughts and feelings. Now Logic 
is the regula of the sequences in meanings, that is, 
in thoughts and feelings; Grammar the regula of 
sounds and langu||ge. Grammar is the lo^c of lan- 
guage. But both depend upon the laws of redin- 
te^adon and assooiadon in thoughts and fed.ings. 

8. Grammar then t^ieing the theov}’ of the jfunc- 
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tions of sounds, its first ’province is to dietSnguish 
sounds into classes corresponding to the several Wds 
of function to which they are applied; in other words, 
to distinguish the several parts of speech. And first, 
what is the distinction in thought which is expressed 
by the distinction of noun and verb ? Or in other 
words, what are the functions of thought which these 
two classes of words are the means of expressing? 
It seems to me be the distinction between m ob- 
ject considered statically and one, perhaps the same 
object, considered dynamically; an object fixed in 
thought, sundered from what is before and after, sand 
an object moving or acting. The first depends ulti- 
mately upon space, since a portion of time is sundered 
from time before and after it only by applying to it 
the logic of space, a surface seen simultaneously ; any 
event may be considered statically, and the name for 
it as so considered is a noun. A similar event, ob- 
ject, or thing, considered in action, or moving ofiward 
in time, is a verb in language. The verb does not 
express action or movement alone, nor even this or 
that particular action ; it expresses an object acting 
or moving. A verb is a noun in motion, a noun is 
a verb at rest. The selection and appropriation of 
forms of sound to express these functions of thought, 
or different modes of perception, in different W- 
guages, are questions for etymology; but for ^ety- 
mology taking into account causes or motivas of both 
kinds, logical as well as material. 

9. The same word, according to its modifications, 
or relative position among other|^ serves either as 
or as noun, indicates either an action taken 
St^q^y, e. g., the infinitive in Greek, the participle 
fo or an object tiaken dynamically, , thus 
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making, a verb of a noun, as, in English, mark, a bookii. 
noun, is also the verb mark, to set a mark upon a — ‘ 
thing. So also participles are formed from nouns, Phiid»gy. 
e. g. hoofed, homed, meaning furnished with hoofs p^of 
or horns. Participles arise from an abstraction of 
the dynamical function of their verbs and a generali- 
sation of these functions for any objects indifferently ; 
the dynamical quality of the object, which the verb 
expresses only as involved in its object, is separated 
from this and set free to combine with other objects, 
jvs a particular quality or mode of action appearing 
in «r exercised by those objects. Participles are to 
verbs what adjectives are to nouns; but the qualities 
expressed by the former are dynamical, modes of 
action ; those expressed by the latter are statical, 
fixed qualities either of sensational, emotional, or in- 
tellectual nature, which in combination with others 
compose the statical object expressed by the noun 
substlintive. Adjectives are- words used to express 
the qualities composing or inherent in remote objects 
of perception; which are the chief of those which 
are ej^ressed by nouns substantive. But any quality 
taken by itself, yet always in some form of time and 
space, is a complete object, and may be the object 
expressed by a noun substantive. The distinction 
between nouns substantive and adjective is, that the 
lattqf express qualities as requiring union with others 
in a remote or independent object; the foymer ex- 
press the same qualities as objects already complete 
or independent. Participles are for veibs, in this 
respect also, the s%me thing as adjectives for nouns, 
only that the qualities are dynamically not statically 
takehi. Here again it is a questicpi for the etymo- 
VOL. n. 8 
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legist to find how far, and by what combinations of 
~ sound, these fiirther distinctions in the statical and 
Philology, dynamical functions of thought have been refected by 
different languages. 

, lo. We must not expect to find in language sepa- 
rate sounds expressing time or space apart from feel- 
ing, or feeling apart firom time or space; empirical 
or complete objects, being the earliest in the history 
of consciousness, must be the earliest things expressed 
by words. Time and space relations between two or 
more empirical objects, or states of consciousness, 
being expressed by words, these words may after- 
wards be generalised so as to express the same or 
similar relations between any objects, or states of 
consciousness, indifierently. And these words may 
either remain separate, as in the case of prepositions 
and conjunctions, or may be conjoined to other words, 
as case and tense endings ; while the same relations 
may be expressed by other means in other langiiages, 
as for instance by insertions or vowel changes within 
the principal words, or by changes in the position of 
the words in the sentence. 

n. The distinction between the statical and dy- 
namical modes of perception gives the distinction 
between noun and verb ; that between denotation 
and connotation (in Mr. J. S. Mill’s use of the terms) 
gives the distinction between pronoun and upun. 
The pronoun simply denotes or designates, «,bstr^t- 
ing from the qualiti^, or connotation, of the object 
denoted. The meaning of pronouns is position in 
jspace or time; hie, iste, iUe. When emphasised, sp 
as to convey meaning, tins is done by a recalling of 
^me part of thj^ connotation, or qualities, of the 
thihg or perSQh denoted. I, thou, he# are purely 
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denotaWe ; emphasis alone recalls the qualities of 
the persons indicated. 

12 . Demonstrative pronouns attached to nouns 
are definitive of them to a certain extent; they are 
then called articles. A noun without any article 
attached denotes its whole connotation, the whole 
class indicated by its name, but in an entirely ab- 
stract, indefinite, manner, leaving^it undetermined, 
and to be gathered from the context, whether one, 
several, or all instances of the thing are meant; as 
in the line from The Ring and the Rook, Guido, 634, 

“ And the Pope breaks talk with ambassador, 

Pids aside bishop,” — 

as if he had said ‘ an ambassador for instance,’ ‘ a 
bishop for instance.’ The noun becomes what may 
be called an aorist noun; and this form of its use may 
be compared with that of the aorist tense in Greek 
verbs to signify repeated or habitual action, indefi- 
nite only in point of the precise moment of past time 
to which it is referred ; as for instance in Hesiod’s 
description of the Muses on Helicon, Theogonia, 5. 

m£ re Xoeetrdfi^evat repsva Uep/ufjcrfro/b 
* * * 
aKpordrffj '£X/x£}vi %o^oi)e eve^ot^&avro 
xaXovg, ifiepoevroLi* $‘irs^dtravro ds rromv. 

With the indefinite article, as it is called, the noun 
denotes 6 ne of the class named by it, but does not 
indicate which; with the definite arti<de, it denotes 
one, and which one, in time or space position, of that 
class. ' 

13 . All pronouns refer to some thing or person 
witib qualities or connotation. When it is intended 
.to refer to this connotation and to add something to 
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it, so .as to connect an image which is coming with 
one which is past, even though the past image is as 
yet entirely provisional, a denotation expressed solely 
by a pronoun, then this past image is expressed by 
a relative pronoun. The relative pronoun expresses 
movement just as much as the verb does; but with 
a iurther distinction, namely, movement from one 
thing to another; it carries on the thought by con- 
necting what is going to be said with what has ‘been 
said, and expressing a sameness between the two, id 
quod; hoc iUud. The noun itself may have been pre- 
viously given, or it may be given only subsequerirtly. 
Hence the use of the relative in questions; since 
when you ask Who? What? you ask for a further 
connotation of an object or person already in your 
mind. WTiatever can be treated as a noun can be 
denoted by a relative pronoun, and conversely; posi- 
tion in time and space, for instance, modifications of 
things and actions; and accordingly there aife re- 
lative adverbs, where, when, and relative adjectives, 
qualis. 

14. In pronoims first appears the carding dis- 
tinction between object and subject. The pronoun 
of the first person is the denotation of the Subject, 
of which the whole subjective aspect of things is the 
connotation. Ego is the pure denotation of the sub- 
jective aspect. All other nouns and pronouna are 
objective to the speaker; but the distinction of the 
second person from the third depends upon the prior 
distinction of the first from the second and third to- 
gether, that is, from objects as sush. Those objects 
in which consciousness is recognised, or which are 
recognised as the seat of consciousness, the centre of 
a gabj« 3 tive world, are addressed or spoken of in tfie. 
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second* person ; the use of the second person is the 
expression of this recognition. Besides pronouns, 
verbs are tlie only parts of speech which have per- 
sons; for verbs alone can distinguish the speaker 
from things objective to him. The verb is that part 
of speech which expresses the continuance of action 
in time; and when this action is part of the very 
chain of thought and feeling to which the speech it- 
self belongs, when the action is self-describing and 
so far as it is self-describing, the verb is in the first 
person. The verb in the first person is the gram- 
matical form which expresses the identity of the 
agent spoken of and the agent speaking. The dis- 
tinction of the subjective and objective aspects is thus 
found in the distinction of the first from the other 
persons in pronouns and verbs. But this distinction 
is farther elaborated in the use of verbs and their 
adjuncts, as will shortly be shown imder the second 
head! 

1 5. The distinction between chief and subordinate 
conditions, between the qualities of objects or actions 
and tjie modifications of these qualities, is expressed 
by means of adverbs, which may properly be called 
modal particles. The modes of which things are sus- 
ceptible are mnumerable ; hence there are adverbs of 
all kinds, — adverbs of place, of time, and of quality; 
andr hence the usual derivation of adverbs from ad- 
jectives,* as 

« A being darkly -wise, and rudely gieai” 

Hence also the degrees of comparison attach to ad- 
verbs as well as to adjectives. Adverbs modify only 
verbs, participles, and adjectives, taking the latter 
tem in its true fimctional sense of words used to 
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Booxn. express qualities or properties of objects, the 'objects 
— ■ themselves being understood ; for substantives, in the 
usual empirical sense of the term, are certainly modi- 
PMtoof fled by adverbs, as ‘ some gentlemen mostly barristers 
Speech. cro 4 sed the Channel,’ where it is clearly not the verb 
which is modified by the adverb. The words ‘mostly 
barristers’ are functionally an adjective, applying to 
the substantive ‘ some gentlemen.’ Adjectives are the 
modals of substantives, adverbs of adjectives, parti- 
ciples, and verbs. 

1,6. Relations of place and time, and that as well 
in subjective as in objective^ order, give rise to two 
classes of words expressive of them, prepositions and 
conjunctions. When the relation is one of equality, 
that is, when both the members are treated alike and 
have the same thing affirmed or denied of them, we 
have the simple conjimctions, and, or, neither — ^nor. 
‘ John and James’ is very diflferent from ‘ John with 
James.’ But when one member of the relatibn is 
named fiirst, and then the others brought into con- 
nection with it, two classes of words arise according 
as the relation is statical or dynamical, that be- 
tween things treated statically or as nouns, or be- 
tween things treated dynamically or as verbs. In 
the first case these words are prepositions, in the se- 
cond conjunctions. ‘ Ora pro nobis;’ here the prayer 
is treated as a whole, and its relation to its o^ect 
given statically by the preposition pro. ‘ Orandum 
eat ut sit mens sana ;* here the dyoamical movement 
of the prayer itself is given, the motive animating 
the prayer expressed, by connecting the two verbs 
by the conjunction ut. It must however be re- 
maxlcad, that the names of the parts of speech are 
n^es for fimcticms of words, ndt for the words 
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thems^ires; and tbat consequently the same word 
may be employed in several functions, now as pre- 
position, now as conjunction. For instance, ‘ when’ 
is both conjunction and relative adverb correspond- 
ing to Hhen;’ its relative nature enables its use as 
a coiy unction; see par. 13, where the movenient in- 
volved in relatives was pointed out. So also ‘be- 
fore,’ ‘after,’ are either prepositions or conjunctions 
according as they are employed; e. g. ‘before sunset,’ 
‘before I go home.’ 

17. The second province of grammar contains the 
methods in which the cesses of words, distinguished 
in the first province, are modified and coimected so 
as to express trains of thought and feeling, that is, . 
chiefly, inflections and syntax. Verbs, for instance, 
in the first place are distinguished into kinds, as 
neuter, transitive, frequentative, inceptive, having ac- 
tive, passive, middle voices, and so on. * Nouns have 
certSin forms to express diminution and augmenta- 
tion. The rules of construction of sentences, the 
concords as they are called, belong hercj together 
with^rules for government of cases, that is, for con- 
necting the inflections of nouns which express the 
diflferent relations of their objects to each other. 

18. As nouns are either inflected or modified by 
prepositions in order to express the statical relations of 
thqir objects, so verbs have tenses, or are compounded 
with auxiliaries, ^ order to express the dynamical 
relations of the actions named by them. The whole 
of past, present, and future, time is thus included in 
grammatical suryey, and distinguished into epochs^ 
applicable to all events of whatever variation in ac- 
tual length. For instance, our English distinctions 
of imperfect, perfect, and pluperfect, time coordinate 
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a past events in a series, starting from the preset mo- 
— " ment; a present moment, however, which is entirely 
Phldxlgy. undetermined as to its length. Thus the imperfect 
inflectirai «Bd ‘he ran’ describes an action in a past time, merely 
Sjnto. because distinguished from present; it is a past 

aorist. The perfect ‘he has run’ is more definite, 
implying a connection with what is now going on. 
‘The creation of the earth effected a considerable 
change in the condition of the universe’ is one thing; 

‘ the creation of the earth has effected a considerable 
change in the condition of the universe’ is another; 
the latter implies that this change is still existisag; 
the use of the perfect lights up the picture with 
a present interest, and this present moment reaches 
back to the definite instant in which the creation of 
the earth was completed; from that instant to the 
instant of speaking becomes one vast present time. 
The pluperfect goes farther back still, that is, it im- 
plies a perfect or imperfect between it and the' pre- 
sent. ‘He had written a book,’ — you immediately 
ask When? "This must be at a time previous to an- 
other already past action. 

19. The principal verb in the sentence gives the 
time to which all the other times are referred; ‘I was 
unable to do it if I had wished ;’ where the pluper- 
fect ‘had wished’ indicates a time previous to the 
imperfect ‘was,’ and the present ‘to do’ a time tjfven 
present. The form ‘I could not. have done it if I 
had wished’ must mean ‘It is impossible as I now 
know (causa cbgnoscendi) that I should have done 
i^ if I had wished;’ where ‘could’,^is a conditional 
present, the same as ‘can’ in point of time, but indi- 
cating a condition on which it depends. Compare ‘1 
cannot if I ,wi^’ witii ‘I could not if I wished;’ and 
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‘ I can*if I with ‘I could if I wished;’ where 
‘ can’ and ‘ cannot’ express the mere facts of ability 
and inability, ‘ could’ and ‘ could not’ the dependence 
of these facts on some condition ; the time in both 
cases being the same, namely, the immediate fuftire 
counting fix)m the moment of speaking. So with 
the future, ‘When I shall have travelled’ indicates 
the close of a period which is itself entirely future; 
and this double future becomes a proper vehicle for 
expressing a double imcertainty, — ‘Quis tulerit Grac- 
chos, &c. ?’ 

^o. The distinction between the subjective and 
objective aspects is expressed in inflection and syn- 
tax by many devices, chiefly by the distinction of • 
the moods in verbs. The indicative mood expresses 
fact undistinguished from opinion or feeling about it, 
■without distinguishing the two aspects; the present 
and preterite of the indicative mood are those which 
alond are thus entirely undiscriminative of the two 
aspects ; the future tenses of the indicative, shall or 
Avill, and shall or -will have, already admit of the ex- 
pression of drSerent degrees of uncertainty, different 
modes of subjectmty ; and these tenses accordingly 
should be considered as forming a link between the 
indicative and conjunctive moods, while all the re- 
maining purely verbal forms would conveniently fall 
into, one class, as branches of the conjunctive mood, 
or the mood expressing different modes of subjec- 
tivity, or ways of regarding objects as distinguished 
from the objects themselves, or in their purely ob- 
jective aspect. 

n. Pure commands, X^ys -li/fiptffbBt, and pore 
wishes, yfooiro, should then he classed apart as 
expressing a subjective condition of min d in its great- 
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Book n est possible abstraction. These stand at the •(Opposite 
— * end of the scale, as it were, to the present and pre- 
Phli^gj-. terite indicative. There is no purely objective form 
infleetoiaod of spccch, as there is nothing purely objective in 
Syntax. , ; the most purely objective form of speech 

is that which draws no distinction between the two 
aspects j a pure object is an absolute, its existence an 
illusion. But between these two extremes, between , 
the undiscriminative indicative and the pure impera- 
tive and pure optative, lie the different degrees and 
modes of discrimination, belonging to the future in- 
dicative and to the different branches of the conjunc- 
tive mood. 

22 . The moment we leave the firm ground of direct 
assertion of a present or past fact, we enter upon that 
of uncertainty, conjecture, hope and fear. The con- 
ditions or causes of a fixture fact require to be taken 
into account in making a statement concerning it. 
Accordingly we find in some languages, for in^ance 
in our own, the means of discriminating conditions 
in the simplest statement in future time; and the 
means impose the necessity of doing so, for wq must 
use either ‘shall’ or ‘will’ in the indicative future, 
and then leave it to ibe context, or to the emphasis, 
to take back the distinction if we do not wish to in- 
sist upon it. • Will’ is applicable wherever the action 
is to be represented as moving firom the thing or 
person himself without constraint, ‘shall’ wben it is 
to be represented as the result of some condition or 
powerful motive, and hence is employed to indicate 
<^rtainty of effect. ‘I shall rise (p,t daybreak,’ that 
is, i iknoTfr 1 shall, or, some cause, e. g. my present 
l.jresblu^n, will act as a bond upon me; but ‘I will, 
4^jh?eak’ is a present resolution simply, or^ 
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if spok^a to another person, a promise. ‘ Shall’ de- book ii. 
scribes the action ah extra, ‘ will’ ah intra. ‘ It will 
rain tomorrow;’ ‘wUl’ because the weather is uncer- phEoto^. 
tain matter. ‘The parcel shall go off tomorrow;’ Me^and 
‘ shall’ because its going may be certainly provified 
for. Hence the future with shall is an im'^rative, 

‘ you shall’ ‘ you shall not;’ the determining condition 
lying in the will of the speaker. An equally strong 
wUl in the speaker himself is expressed by wiU, ‘ I 
wUl’ ‘ I wo’nt.’ The forms ‘ I shall’ ‘ I sha’nt,’ spoken 
in contradiction to commands or wishes, imply an 
imi^asoning determination not a reasoning choice, 
obstinacy not firmness. It is in cases where the dis~ 
tinct expression of volition and necessity is less ob- 
vious that the confusion: in the use of ‘shall’ and 
‘ will’ is most frequent. ‘ I wUl thank you to stand 
out of my light’ is not correct, unless it is meant as 
a command ; if it is meant as a request, nt ought to 
run. ’I shoiild thank you;’ for then the thanks are 
a matter of course ; whUe ‘ I will thank you’ implies 
‘I mean to have to thank you,’ that is, ‘you shall.’ 

The sjme holds good in the third person; ‘he will 
thank you to stand out of his hght’ is a command 
in shape of a message; but a request ‘he would thank 
you’ is correct. Why ‘would’ in the third person, 

‘should’ in the first? Because in speaking of an- 
other you speak of him as acting spontaneously, in 
spekkin^ of yourself you speak with certainty. So 
also we say ‘I shall die,’ but ‘you and he will die,’ 
in a matter where the certainly is equally great, in 
order to soften thf expressdcm. ‘ Shall’ and ‘ should,’ 
implying certainty arising ftom constraint, are always 
avoided in speaidng of others, unless this certainty 
is the thing intended to be expressed. ‘One would 
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hope so,’ ‘ one would think so,’ ‘ as Aristarchai'fe would 
say;’ but ‘I fhould’ in all these cases is correct; ‘I 
would hope so’ means ‘I should like to hope so,’ that 
is, I would if I could, if external conditions allowed 
m^ 'biut ‘I should hope so’ means I should hope so 
Oa-libme* grounds if there were not counter reasons ; 
wB%e the distinction is |>etween two classes of ex- 
ternal conditions, not between external and internal. 

23. But the most important of all the in^hods 
of distinguishing the subjective from the objective 
aspect is the use of different branches or tenses of 
the conjunctive mood. The moment we leave’' the 
ground of direct assertion, in which the two aspects 
are undistinguished, we find two directions open, — 
the expression of a fact as uncertain, either in itself 
or as dependent upon another fact, and the expression 
of a feeling or an opinion. Both are fundamentally 
the' same, and both are accordingly effected by the 
same means, the use of forms of the verb which may 
best be classed together as branches of the conjunc- 
tive mood. When motives are assigned as final 
causes; when reasons are given for an opinion j when 
details are indicated as uncertain, the general tend- 
ency or result only being expressed, e. g. ‘ sunt qui 
dicant;’ when probabilities are stated as such; vdien 
the opinions or sayings of others are reported; and 
doubtless in many other cases which might be men- 
tioned; these characters are given to the statement 
by means of the conjunctive mood. The general 
prindple is, that an impression on the mind is to 
be expressed as distinguished from the impression 
which either nfight have been produced on others, 
or would; hftve been produced if the truth had been 
^|fnpwlL ■ ' ■ . 
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24. ‘Other means are at the disposal of language 
for contributing to the same effect, for instance, the 
distinction of the two kinds of negatives in Greek, 
oy and fbv, and their derivatives. Participles, jwhen 
placed in prominent positions, usually have ahiitm- 
ing either explanatory of what has gone befor^^^or 
limiting it to an hypothetical case; whence c^bs 
the well-known rule of translating, to amplify the 
Greek and Latin participles, by an ‘if' ‘ though’ ‘ at 
least’ and so on. 

25. The expression of the distinction between 
causa cognoscendi and causa existendi is to some 
extent provided for by the means already described,, 
but yet it would be well if some more readily ap- 
plicable sign could be brought into current use, like 
shall and will for instance, so as to make speakers 
attentive to which of the two they mean, and to 
supply hearers with a means of detecting the con- 
fusioh at once where it exists. As it is, the words 
Why and Because cover both meanings alike. So 
also there is no reason why first and second inten- 
tions ^should not be distinguished by appropriated 
forms’ of speech ; but the evil of confusing them has 
not yet made itself sufficiently felt. General terms 
contain another source of ambiguity which there are 
no ready means at present of clearing up. ‘ Hiunanity’ 
for instance means either ‘ all men’ or ‘ all men so far 
only as 4hey are distinctively men;’ it means either 
the empirical whole or the logical concept of man- 
kind. To point out these distinctions in conversation 
involves, in the present state of language, immense 
Circumlocution, not from the difficulty or abstruse- 
ness of the notions, but from the want of a distinct 
notation of them by language. Yet they are not 
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distinctions which belong to a special subjdbt, like 
^ mathematical or chemical distinctions, for instance, 
but are involved in all matters of common discussion. 
"We are able to indicate by slight changes in form, 
or at least in tone, whether we are reporting the 
opinions of others; we have invented inceptive and 
frequentative verbs, diminutive and augmentative 
nouns ; why should we not invent similar forms to dis- 
tinguish logical from empirical objects, reasons'from 
causes, things as they are to us from things charac- 
terised by their relations to other things? 
style. 26. The third province of grammar, indicated in 

par. 4, contains whatever may fall under the term 
Style, the more transient modifications of speech 
by trains of consciousness, the more flexible details 
within the limits of the general rules of inflection and 
syntax. There is a style which is peculiar to each 
language, depending partly on its inflectional and 
syntactical structure, partly on the genius of the 
people working onwards upon that basis; and it is 
within this general styje^ or genius, of a language 
that tibe style of particular writers moves ‘aijd de- 
velops itself. Some languages arrange their* sent- 
ences in what may be called an accumulative way, 
the main clause first, the subordinate clauses after- 
wards, brandling out from the main stem and from 
its larger boughs ; others have a constructive or gna’ 
lytic style, in which the main verb comes iast, and 
not till reading to the end of the period is light 
thrown back upon the meaning of the whole. Ger- 
' man is an instance ; a German period is like a Hegel’s 
Logic on a small scale, as it were a box containing 
simalier boxes withitt it, and these again the same; 

, , so that the whole is not only organic, but the com* 
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prehension of the whole is prior to the comprehension book ir. 

of the parts. 

ay. Some languages again lend themselves with phLiJgy. 
greater readiness than others to a varied and perspi- 
cuous style, a rapid flow of minute distinctions with- 
out circumlocution or repetition. For instance, the 
French particle of comparison ‘que,’ equally applic- 
able to express ‘ as much as' and ‘ more or less than,’ 
gives’French a great advantage over English in point 
of style, as in a sentence which 1 take from De Toc- 
queville, “avaient toujours aussi, et je pourrais 
preSque dire, plus inconnues qu’ellcs pouvaient I’etre.” 

a 8 . Some languages again have made more ap- 
proach than others to the distinction of concepts from 
percepts, mentioned in par. 25 ; and have on this ac- 
count a great clearness and precision of style. Latin 
for instance can and often does use its neuter plural 
adjectives as concepts. Bona, magna, divina, mean 
thiii^ so far forth as they are good, great, divine. 

French in the same way has the use of the article, 
le vrai, le beau, le bien. 0 ]|posed to this feature of 
style i|^ the analytical distinction of abstract qualities 
from the concrete objects to which they belong. In 
Greek abstract nouns we always think of this abstract 
quality, in Latin abstract nouns always of the con- 
crete phenomena in which it is exhibited; fiktct from 
is the feeling of friendship, amicitia from amicus 
is the state of being friends. The turn of mind which 
analyses percepts produces a different style from that 
which holds fast concepts; language of the first kind 
keeps us steadily *n face of the facts, language of the 
second kind substitutes for them our already current 
generalities. It makes us think we know the sub- 
ject, whether we really know it or not 
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Book II. 29. The style of writers in a language insist move 
— ■ within the limits 'imposed by the general style of the 
language itself. For instance, Mr. Browming’s style, 
in poetry, is a constant wrestling with the difficulties 
which the English language offers to the combination 
of brevity and rapidity with clearness and fulness of 
thought; elliptically suppressing relatives, articles, 
.prepositions, auxiliary verbs, and ‘to' in infinitives; 
and thus continually having to trust to the context 
to show whether a word is a verb, noun^ or participle, 
which without the usual complement of particles is 
especially difficult in a language so little infleated 
as the English, and where the same word is so fre- 
quently both noun and verb. This dependence of 
the syntactical construction upon the context, toge- 
ther with the constant use of the figure known as 
legos ri fftifjticuvof/bsm^ that is, the referring to a mean- 
ing which is involved, but not expressly stated, in 
what has gone before, compels the reader to bd' con- 
stantly interpreting the parts by the whole instead 
of the whole by the parte, and constitutes, as it seems 
to me, at once the pecuuar difficulty and the peculiar 
beauty of Mr. Browning’s style. 

30. There are two ways of interpreting the* mean- 
ing of sentences, either by their purely syntactical 
and inflectional structuye, or by the context, as it is 
called, which determines what syntactical struc|;ure 
is intended, when this would otherwise be doubtfuL 
Spoken language has this immense advantage over 
written, that it can call emphasis into play to ex- 
plain its meaning. It is the art* of writing so to 
arrange the clauses and words of sentences ais to 
show where the emphasis would be lawi in speaking 
them/ All sentences lay down one image or notion 
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at the t^fginning, and proceed to superinduce another 
upon it, or to modify it in some way or other; 
the terminus a quo is properly called the subject, 
the terminus ad quern the predicate, of the sentence. 
The Greek language had the power of indicating 
the subject by the addition of the definite article. 
The English has to trust to position or to emphasis, 
by which it indicates not the subject but the predi- 
cate •of the sentence, the new thing intended to be 
said; as was pointed out by Abp. Whately in his 
Logic. ‘Prayer wins heaven,' that is, it is heaven 
tha* is won by prayer; '‘Prayer wins heaven,’ that 
is, it is prayer by which heaven is won; ‘ Prayer wins 
heaven,’ that is, it is a conquest that prayer efiects. 
Some writers use stops to mdicatc pauses in the pro- 
nunciation, and thus insert them often without any 
regard to syntax ; for instance, a comma between 
nominative and verb. The proper use of stops is to 
distiflguish the logical or syntactical clauses of a sent- 
ence, or the several members of an enumeration ; for, 
since they must be used foj purposes of this kind, 
it is confusing to use them also to Indicate mere 
pauses of the voice. 

31. It is to this third province of grammar that the 
distinction between verse and prose belongs. When 
mere difierences of accent, emphasis, and quantity, 
witl^ their derivatives, metre, rhythm, cadence, rhyme, 
and alliteration, are employed to express feeling, or 
to impress different degrees of importance in what is 
said upon the hearer, there arises a certain style in 
the language so modulated, distinct from mere prose 
or speech of common life as being more adapted to 
solemn occasions, by the expression of emotion along 
with thought. The first literature would probably 
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be metrical ; in later times only would a lil^Fary or 
cultured prose be produced, a style, however, which 
would be no less susceptible of harmony and elegance 
than the more regularly modulated metrical style. 
The beauty of style in prose depends, first, upon its 
having a logically symmetrical structure of thought 
to express, and secondly, upon its expressing this 
structure with precision and perspicuity. No style 
can be good in poifiit of form which is not supported 
by a full command of the syntactical contrivances of 
the language, and none in point of matter which does 
not rest on a similar command of its vocabulary. The 
matter of stylo is tlie thought or meaning to be ex- 
pressed, the form is the hinguagc expressing it; and 
this language again may be distinguished into the 
same two branches, which arc its matter and its form, 
namety, the vocabulary and the syntax employed in 
its composition. No hmguage ivithout style ; and, 
since language is, pottmtially at least, coextefnsive 
with consciousness itself, we may see in this the 
justification of the well-knoivn aphorism ‘ The style 
indicates the man.’ 

• • ^ 

§ 94. I. Another science is that of Political Eco- 
nomy, which has taken its place among acknowledged 
sciences more decisively than perhaps any other 
branch of practical scieuce. See Mr. J. S. Mill’s Sys- 
tem of Logic, Book vi. Chap. ix. § 3. I shall i^ke 
no apology for treating tliis subject, in this and the 
two following §§, at greater length than might per- 
haps seem at first sight appropriate to a general en- 
quiry into the theory of practice. ^The reasons which 
weigh with me for doing so are of two kinds ; first, 
in order to show the connection between this, the most 
completely constituted, branch of practical science 
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and th6 •general body of the practical sciences, to in- 
corporate it as a stone already hewn and carved into 
the entire building, which can only be done satis- 
factorily by showing at some length its community 
of distinctions, principles, and method, with theirs ; 
and secondly, in order to derive for the distinctions, 
principles, and method themselves, a new justifica- 
tion, by exhibiting their applicability to this science. 1 
do ndt profess to be a discoverer in political economy, 
but merely attempt to arrange truths which I con- 
sider already established in such an order, and to 
orgflnisc them in such an interdependence, as to ex- 
hibit the connection of this science with the rest, and 
the value of the principles and distinctions common 
to all, in a true light. 

2. It is admitted on all hands that, in whatever 
way political economy may be conceived, it is sub- 
ordinate to the general sciences or arts of ethic and 
politic ; that its results are not alone decisive of the 
merits of political, still less of moral, action ; that 
when it has discovered how wealth is acquired, how 
most abundantly acquired, and how it tends to be 
distributed in consequence of the process of its pro- 
duction, the further questions, as to how far it is 
right or prudent to follow these methods strictly, 
how far to modify them for the sake of other advant- 
agesf are questions which fall under a larger and 
more geileral science. It is then within these limits 
that the organisation of the art and science of poli- 
tical economy is to be considered. 

3. The art and the science of political economy 
are properly defined by the action which is their 
object-matter, namely, the acquisition of wealth, or 
of commodities having exchange value. Sometimes 
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it is defined as the science “ which treats of tite Laws 
which govern the relations of Exchangeable Quanti- 
ties,” Mr. Macleod’s Theory and Practice of Banking, 
Vol. i. Introduction, 2nd edit. This is good so far 
as the science or logic of political economy is con- 
cerned ; but it leaves out of consideration that poli- 
tical economy is a practical science, and includes an 
art as well as a science ; in which view its object- 
matter must be defined by some action, as well as 
by the objects, and their laws, with which that action 
is concerned. 

4. Others would define political economy by its 
supposed single motive, the desire of acquisition. The 
desire of acquiring wealth, it is said, is not indeed 
the only motive actuating men in their dealings with 
it, but it is the predominant motive ; it may be iso- 
lated and its results studied, as if it were the only 
motive, on condition of taking intp account at last 
the concurrent motives by which it is modified; 'espe- 
cially since, in the most important classes of dealings, 
those of industry and commerce as a business, it is 
this motive which acts almost alone, at lea^ with 
only its inseparable antagonists, love of ease and en- 
joyment of wealth already acquired. According to 
this definition, political economy would contain two 
branches ; one in which it would be an abstract science, 
examining the action and results of a single mqtive, 
artificially isolated for the purposes of enquiry, the 
other in which this action and these results are com- 
bined with those resulting from the action of other 
motives, which vary according to*the circumstances 
of each nation, each class of possessors, and each in- 
dividual. Such is apparently Mr. J. S. Mill’s concep- 
tion of the science. 
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5. *Hus mode of organising the study of political 
economy is radically ditferent from mine, and in my 
opinion unsound. The supposed isolation of the mo- 
tive of acquisition is a chimera. We have no test 
or measure of its strength but in composition with 
other motives. It has always at the least two inse- 
parable antagonists, the motive of taking one’s ease, 
and the motive of enjoying unproductively wealth 
alrea’dy acquired. In every case, and in every in- 
dividual, these two motives in composition with it 
help to determine its strength; and this strength is 
different in every individual and in every case. We 
must therefore begin by assuming a certain normal 
degree of strength in the motive of acquisition so 
modified and determined, before proceeding to ex- 
amine its action. But how ascertain this normal 
degree of strength? How calculate its strength in 
one individual compared to its strength in another? 
The answer, I suppose, must be. By the quantities 
of wealth which we see individuals acquiring. But 
these quantities depend, undoubtedly, upon many 
other,circumstanccs as well as the strength of their 
desire of acquisition, such as natural powers, phy- 
sical and intellectual, natural products or facilitieB 
offered by countries where the men live, mines, tim- 
ber, harbours, and so on. If we put these aside, 
under the phrase caeteris paribus, and suppose men ’ 
to be set on acquiring wealth under equal conditions 
but with different degrees of energy, depending on 
different strengths in the common motive, we must 
BtiU examine first the concrete cases of acqtusition 
in which this motive appears to be the predominant 
one, that is, the operations of industry and com- 
merce. In other words, we must begin our enquiry 
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with isolating, not a motive, but a class of*<ibncrete 
operations, as the immediate object of enquiry. Ab- 
stracting then, first, from natural powers in the men 
and facilities offered by circumstances, and secondly 
from concurrent motives of action, we may arrive at 
some estimate of the normal strength, and its various 
different degrees in different men, of the remaining 
motive of acquisition. But it is evident thaf; this 
motive is a residuum, not a known force with ts^hich 
we begin the enquiry, or which can be laid at the 
basis of a deduction. It is known only by means 
of a previous knowledge of other circumstances, %nd 
other motives depending on them. It is clear there- 
fore, that, although we may characterise the enquiry 
into the express operations of trade and industry as 
an enquiry into the action of the abstract motive of 
acquisition, the enquiry itself, or as I should express 
it the object-matter of the enquiry in its first inten- 
tion, consists in examining the phenomena of this 
class of operations, without any especial use being 
made of the motive of acquisition. The strength of 
this motive is x, an unknown quantity, whiclj does 
not ascertain but is ascertained by the analysis of 
the operations in question. To lay this motive at 
the basis of the abstract branch of political economy 
is a fiction, an instance of mistaking the character, 
or second intention, of a thing for the analysis or 
nature of the thing itself. * 

6. 1 return, then, to my original definition of the 
science by the acquisition of commodities having ex- 
change value. This definition gives the limits and 
the characteristics of the whole. Two things are in- 
volved in the term ‘having exchange value;’ first, 
"the commodities in question are material as distin- 
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goishcflifroin spiritual, because they must be capable rook tt. 
of being sundered from ‘Other commodities in order 
to be separately valued, and of being passed from poiHiiai 
one person to another in order to be exchanged. I 
do not mean that they must be corporeal, that is, 
visible and tangible, but that they must be capable 
of a distinct and separate existence; the act of teach- 
ing, for instance, is a commodity having exchange 
valufc, the act of teaching one })erBon a science and 
abstaining from teaching it to any one else is anotlier, 
which would probably have a higher value; but the 
knowledge Avhich enables a man to do the act of 
teaching is a spiritual commodity which cannot be 
separated from the man nor valued in exchange. So 
again a character for honesty is non-valuable and 
non-exchangeable ; but the acts which a man may 
covenant to do, as to enter into another’s service, 
have an exchange value all the higher in consequence. 

It il like the fertility of a field, the right of using 
which is the more valuable in consequence of this in- 
separable quality. In short, all exchange value is 
founded on some value-iii-use ; but all value-in-use, 
by itself, is excluded from the consideration of poli- 
tical economy. The second consequence from the 
definition ‘having exchange value’ is, that the only 
actions in pursuit of wealth immediately and exclu- 
sively belonging to political economy are dealings 
betweeil men. The best way of ploughing, of crop- 
ping, of shearing, the best kind of machinery, of 
material for manufacture, the best climate, the best 
soil for particular crops, the best iron, timber, and 
so on, in short everything that relates to the deal- 
ings of man with nature alone, may serve as the 
foundation or subsidiary knowledge to political eco- 
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nomy, but is excluded from the science itaeif; for 
instance, the law that the Increase of product from 
land tends, beyond a certain point, to decrease in 
amount with additional labour and capital bestowed 
(Mr. J. S. Mill’s Principles of Pol. Econ. Book i. 
Ch. xii. § 2) is not strictly within but subsidiary to 
the doctrines of political economy. The same may 
be said of the doctrine, or fact, that all capital, all 
means of further production, consist in saving, oi* are 
the result of self-denial in abstaining from consump- 
tion; a doctrine which is true whether the capital 
saved is intended for exchange, as in making "Ad- 
vances to labourers, or solely for employment by a 
solitary hunter or trapper. These are cases of know- 
ledge to be elsewhere acquired, being extraneous to 
political economy just in the same way as the know- 
ledge of the laws of the land or countries traded 
with is ; as for instance, the law of debtor and credi- 
tor, or the course of history which has determined 
the existence of a landlord class in England. 

7 . If then, instead of defining political economy 
by the supposed isolated motive of the actions jvhich 
are its object-matter, we define it by those actions 
themselves, that is, by the act of acquisition, instead 
of by the desire or motive of acquisition, everything 
becomes dear, logical, and homogeneous. The action 
of acquisition may have many motives, all of which 
are included in the scope of the science, along with 
the action which they prompt and guide, but only 
so far as they prompt or guide it. The act of ac- 
quisition limits the motives ; the^thin^ acquired, 
commodities having exchange value, limit the act of 
acquisition; and these commodities, acts, and mo- 
tives, are togetiier the object-matter of the science. 
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These ^motives, and the reasoning about them and 
about the means of satisfying them, the balancing 
and deciding between them when they conflict, these 
constitute the voluntary action which is the material 
or«object-matter both of the science and of the art of 
political economy; the laws, principles, and govern- 
ing distinctions, in these -actions and reasonings are 
its logic, theoretical branch, or science ; and the prac- 
tical ’rules which may be deduced for guiding con- 
duct towards the attainment of any desired end, that 
is, the acquisition of the most desired commodities, 
constitute its art. The acquisition of the greatest 
possible quantity of exchangeable commodities is not 
the purpose or tsAos of the art of political economy, 
but the acquisition of such commodities and in such 
quantities as we may most desire to have. What 
and how much we may most desire to have is to be 
decided extraneously, and falls under the scope of 
pohtfc and ethic, not of political economy. Were it 
contrariwise, political economy would not be sub- 
ordinate but superior to those larger arts, which is 
admitted on all hands not to be the case; while if 
the aim of political economy were to acquire the 
greatest possible amount of wealth, as in its abstract 
branch it would be if the science were defined by the 
motive of acquisition, it would be independent of 
ethic and politic, so far as that abstract branch of it 
was concerned, and the logical coherence of the three 
sciences would be so far disturbed. 

8, Motives in political economy hold precisely the 
same position as tthe different kinds of value-in- use. 
They are in fact the subjective aspect of value-in-use. 
Whatever has value-in-use, utility, or pleasure, sup- 
plies a motive for its being acquired; the perception 
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n. of a value-in-use is the motive for acquiring tife thing 
’ perceived to have that value. When it is said that 
PoiitiMi the motive of acquisition, apart from other motives, 
Economy. uxotive proper to political economy, the only 

motive of which it takes cognisance, it is meantAor 
ought to be meant, that all or any motives leading 
to acquisition are its motivas. The confusion of this 
with the wish to acquire by itself, the wish to have 
a thing because having it is the means to enjby it, 
is a confusion of tlie effect with the cause ; . in other 
words, it is to confuse the action resulting from 
motives with those motives themselves, treating l!hem 
as a single motive because the act is single in which 
they result. It is true that the wish to acquire may 
become a special motive by itself^ as it was shown 
by Tucker that the desire to possess coin is a result 
of translation, from association with the pleasures 
which the possession of coin procures. But in this 
sense the desire of acquisition is one motive a?aong 
many, leading as others do to the action of acquisi- 
tion, but very insignificant compared to the rest; the 
action of acquisition gratifies this wish as it d4>es all 
others; and it is not in this secondary character, as 
gratifying a desire of acquisition, that the action of 
acquisition enters into political economy, but in its 
character of an action gratifying all wishes indifier- 
ently. Acquisition is the single channel into which 
all motives are gathered up, and through which they 
operate, as it is the single means by which all plea- 
sures, all enjoyments of values-in-use, so far as de- 
pendent on wealth, are procured. 

9. But what is the connection between the art 
and the science of political economy, and whereby is 
it sustained? The art consists in Tnaking desirable 
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exchailges; and the immediate knowledge requisite 
for this is the knowledge of the values, or prices if 
estimated in money, of different commodities and 
services; of their probable fluctuations in the near 
future; and, as the key to this, of the causes which 
specifically operate in raising or lowering the prices 
of different articles. To#posses8 the art thoroughly 
and in its full extent it would therefore seem requi- 
site to possess the knowledge of the laws of prices, 
as well as of their actual state, and current trans- 
actions in the business world. But this would be 
imjJbssible without a knowledge of the history of 
prices, of their changes in the past as well as in the 
present, and also, it must be added, of other modes 
of human action, with the comparative strength of 
the motives on which they are founded, which come 
into collision or combination with the actions of ac- 
quisition and exchange, and modify their results. To 
trac^ the laws which govern this complex action of 
society, in their effects upon 4;hat part of it which 
consists in acquisition and exchange of values, is a 
part qf the science which may be called its dynamical 
branch ; and the logic both of the statical and dyna- 
mical branches would have to be laid down, before 
the science of political economy could be considered 
to be complete. It is however only the logic of the 
statical part of the whole subject that can be sketched 
here. The dynamical branch with its logic contains 
the principles upon which the practice or Art of poli- 
tical economy immediately depends ; an art which, 
as distinguished from the science, it would perhaps 
be well to name Economical Policy. Political eco- 
nomy would then be reserved as the name of the 
whole subject considered as a science, having its pure 
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logic as the statical, its applied logic as the«dynami- 
— cal, portion of it ; and economical policy the name 
of ihe whole subject considered as an art, or practice 
flowing, mediately from the pure, immediately from 
the applied logic, that is, from the principles of the 
dynamical branch. The connection between the sta- 
tical and dynamical brandies will be again touched 
on before quitting the subject. (§ 95 ., 96.) 

10. The laws of values or prices, then, upon Which 
their phenomena depend, are that part of the art 
which connects it with the science. This is the ground 
common to them both ; but the staCtical part ofthe 
logic contains only the most general laws, the most 
general organic distinctions, which serve to distin- 
guish and connect the diflerent classes of exchanges, 
and to trace the different elements which compose 
the value of the commodities exchanged. This sta- 
tical part is entirely analytical; and it is from its 
application to the facts and history of prices, in 
connection with general history and other modes of 
human action, that the general laws of exchanges 
in the djrnamical part would result. Histoiyewould 
‘supply the facts, the dynamical logic their explana- 
tion history the material for induction, and feets 
for the verification of laws ; the dynamical logic the 
principles and theor)' to be verified. The general 
laws of values or prices are the common ground where 
the logic and the history meet, and in wlfich they 
ought ultimately to show concordant results. But the 
statical logic is the foundation of the whole enquiry. 

. * 11. It is, then, only with the* statical Ic^c, its 

general distinctions, methods, and laws, that I pro- 
fess to have to here ; and with this only so fiup 
as may be necessary for the purposes explained in 
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par. I ;• Qven this, I fear, will occupy more space than 
may to many seem proportionate to the rest of the 
book. What then is the first organic distinction in 
the object -matter? It must be observed that the 
actions are dealings between men, and in this respect 
similar to the object-matter of the science last exa- 
mined, namely, language The exchanges between 
men may be distinguished from the means by which 
theyure effected, just as the sounds of language from 
the thoughts and feelings which they express and 
communicate. This distinction seems to arise from 
the*very nature of the case ; and in political economy 
we find it quite as applicable as in philology. Com- 
modities are broadly distinguished by it into two 
classes; on the one side is that commodity which is 
the universal purchaser, the means of exchanging all 
the rest ; on the other are the other commodities 
which it purchases. 

fa. Founded on this broad distinction between 
the commodities arises a distinction between two 
branches of the logic ; the first containing those dis- 
tinctipns and laws of value which are of universal 
applicability, valid whether money is used to purchase 
and exchange other things or not; the second con- 
taining those which flow from the nature and use of 
money, as universal purchaser and means of circula- 
tioii. Two aspects of the logic are thus disclosed, for 
the entke phenomena might be treated from either 
side. But in the first we have laws and distinctions 
of a more general nature than any which are peculiar 
to the second ; and under which those of the second 
may be shown to fiill, as cases or instances of them.. , 
It is requisite to begin with the more general ; but 
these in their turn wiU, in one way, depend upon the 
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laws and distinctions arising in money; namely, the 
modes of value belonging to them will be estimated 
and expressed in money value, that is, as prices, as 
in a language which has become current and intel- 
ligible. 

13 . Or the same division may be reached by an- 
other way, namely, by adopting Mr. Macleod’s three- 
fold distinction of exchangeable quantities, in his 
Theory and Practice of Banking, Chap. i. § 3* into 
commodities, services, and debts. The first branch 
of the subject will include commodities and services, 
the second debts. The distinction between dbm- 
modities and services will be found of the greatest 
importance in the analysis of the first branch ; the 
difference in nature between these two kinds of ex- 
changeable quantities gives rise to differences in the 
mode of their remuneratioi, and in the requirements 
of the persons who are their holders. 

§ 95.- 

“ You can’t eat your cake and liavc it too.” 

Old Proverb. 


* I. 

I. To begin with the first and general branch of 
the subject, what are the principles and distinctions 
governing the reasoning about acquisition, or, in 
other words, what are the first outlines of the Ipgic 
of political economy ? So far as I am aTfare, De 
Quincey’s Logic of Political Economy, which toge- 
ther with his Templar’s Dialogues is professedly an 
exposition of Ricardo’s doctrines, ts the only work 
in which these principles and distinctions are exhi- 
bited with an adequate perception of their import- 
ance as the dominant principles of the whole science. 
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The logical centre of the whole subject is the nature 
of Exchange Value. The most usual method of 
treating the subject is to begin with commodities 
generally, their mode of production, the division of 
labour, so as to produce them better, their distribu- 
tion among different classes of the community, the 
elements of their production, land, labour, capital, 
and so on, before entering on the question of ex- 
changes. The wealth, it is said, must first exist 
before it can be exchanged, and we ought to see 
how it exists, and what are its characteristics, before 
entering on the dealings of men with each other in 
respect of it. (See Mr. J. S. Mill’s Principles of Pol. 
Econ.. Book iii. Chap. i. § 1). But this is to enter 
on questions subsidiary to political economy. It may 
be the best method, for practical exposition, to begin 
with these subsidiary ph^omena; but political eco- 
nomy is not entered on until the dealings of men 
with %nen in respect to wealth are treated. Wealth 
in the wide sense, commodities having value-in-use, 
are of two kinds, those ivhich are acquisible fi*om 
natur^ only, and those which are acquisible from 
man as well as from nature. Those of the first class * 
have values-in-use only, those of the second have 
exchange values as well. But the dealings of man 
with nature alone can hardly be the object of poli- 
tical^ economy; they are subject to the laws of ethic, 
for theses embrace all human acts, and to those of 
politic, so far as they have results bearing on other 
men. But political economy, being subordinate to 
politic, considers property to be already established, 
everything which can be separately possessed to be 
already provided with a possessor, or at least with a 
possible legal claimant, a claim which may have its 
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value and its price. Only within the limit| of legal 
possession, though indifferent as to who the pos- 
stsJid^ogic sessors may be, indifferent to systems of private or 
ot exchange, Communistic property, is political eco- 

nomy possible; consequently all acquisition within 
its limits must be from man as well as from nature. 
Now all commodities having exchange value include, 
as a cause of that value, some value-in-use; conse- 
quently their value-in-usc has to be considered as a 
part of the whole question of their Exchange value. 
See the admirable distinction between the two senses 
of the term value-in-use, one in which it is opposed 
to exchange value, the other in which it is opposed 
to D as the other element which, together with it, 
composes exchange value, in De Quincey’s Logic of 
Pol. Econ. Chap. i. Sect. vi. The term ‘exchange 
value’ is that adopted b]||Mr. Mill, as an improve- 
ment on the clumsier ‘ value-in-exchange.’ If now 
value-in-use, or commodities acquired from ifeture 
alone, were taken as the gitarting-pointf or logical 
centre of organisation, the science would come out 
logically as a science df the whole doing and vgarking 
of man, as a science of practice generally. 

2. Similarly it may be said of labour, by which 
man wins or appropriates values-in-use from nature, 
that alone it has nothing to do with political economy. 
Like value-in-use it is only as a cause of excl^ge 
value that it belongs to the science. As tkere is no 
exchange value which is not founded on some value- 
in-use, so there is none which is not founded on some 
labour, be it only the easiest labour of appropriation 
or preservation. In these two opposite causfs of 
exchange value lies the connection of political eco- 
nomy witii the outer world of natural phenbmena 
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and laws, wkich are the condition of its ex- 
istence and the limit of its powers. As such causes 
they must never be lost sight of; forget them, and 
political economy drifts anchorless as a cloud. We 
may begin with them if we choose, but it must be 
for the sake of applying them to the analysis of ex- 
change value; while, if we begin with the analysis 
of exchange value, the logical method, we must carry 
it up to its causes in the outer world, and end with 
labour and vaPue-in-use, as the ultimate foundations 
upon which every instance of exchange value rests, 
as the basis of the supervening fluctuations. Apply- 
ing therefore the old distinction between nature and 
history, I take the nature of exchange value as the 
centre of the science, and starting point of the en- 
quiry. 

j. The elements in ^alysis of exchange value 
are these two : the value-m-use of the commodity in 
ques^ipn, which is called U,- and the difficulty or ob- 
stacles to its acquisition^ called D. Both elements, 
U and D, are taken subjectively, that is, as they are 
estimated by the parties to the exchange and this 
is tru# of all their subdivisions. The purchaser has 
his estimate of U, and so has the seller; the pur- 
chaser has his estimate of D, and so has the seller. 
Now the elements of U may be any of the innumer- 
able satisfactions possible to man. But the elements 
of D* vary according to more fixed conditions. These 
may be tdl summed up as the U of the seller or pos- 
sessor of the commodity, its value-in-use to him, 
eitW to epjoy oj to reserve for a better market; 
which clearly makes or sums up the D of the buyer, 
the dfcstacle which he must overcome if he wishes to 
purchase. Every exchange is thus a balance between 
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U and U, the D of the purchaser consisting chi the 
TJ of the seller, while the D of the seller consists in 
the U of the buyer decreasing or vanishing. It is 
well however always to speak from the point of view 
of the purchaser or acquirer, when speaking of U 
and D, in order to avoid confusion. Then, and from 
this point of view, the existence of some kind and 
degree of U, or estimated utility, is necessary to every 
exchange ; without it or below it no commodity would 
command a price, even at the minimum of D ; and 
beyond or above it the maximum of D will fail to 
enhance the price. U therefore, from the acquirer’s 
point of view, is the condition sine qua non, D the 
limiting or determining condition, fixing the point 
in U at which 'the acquisition is made, the estimate 
of the exchange value of the commodity, that is, the 
price, if reckoned in money. 

4. From the acquirer’s point of view, D is always 
the governing or limiting element of the value. D 
consists in the resistance offered by the seller, but 
it is caused by various considerations, or is deter- 
mined b]f different elements at different times, ac- 
cording to the nature of the commodity in qifestion. 
There are two heads under which all cases may be 
brought ; the first is where the commodity is unique, 
or stringently limited in quantity or number; the 
second where it may be multiplied indefinitely^ by 
increased application of labour and capital. ^The first 
head includes only those cases where the pnee is 
fixed by the varying estimates of the value-in-use 
of the commodity, and by the co^jLsequent resistance 
of selleirs in comparison with the insistance of pur- 
chases, the quantity of the commodity being fixed ; 
the secend head includes the cases where, besides or 
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beyond ibis, the varying degrees of difficulty in ac- book n. 
quiring the commodity from nature modify the resist- 
ance of sellers, the quantity of the commodity being stailori^ogio 
variable. And this second head again falls into two ®**®**^ 
branches, according as the difficulty of acquiring the 
commodity from nature, or the fluctuations in its 
supply from time to time, are the predominant ele- 
ment in the D of its exchange value. We have 
thus ’three classes of exchanges; 1st, where the D 
consists entirely in the scarcity or uniqueness of 
the commodity; 2nd, where it consists chiefly in 
the •difficulty of acquiring it from nature, but is 
modified by the temporary fluctuations of supply 
and demand; 3rd, where it is based upon the ffiffi- 
culty of acquiring it from nature, but chiefly deter- 
mined by the quantity which is from time to time 
demanded compared to that which is from time to 
time supplied. 

5f The first class of cases is by far the simplest. 

The commodities belonging to it form a very small 
part of the whole comprised in political economy; 
the consumer’s prices of them are not business but 
fancy prices, depending on fashion and taste. De 
Quincey’s musical box on Lake Superior is a per- 
fect instance. Speculation is entirely excluded from 
these cases of exchange, because, if the commodities 
in question were procured with a view to sell them 
for a profit, D would then depend upon difficulty of 
production, and a minimum price would be fixed by 
the cost of production and bringing to market. Such 
cases would fall aj^ once under one or other of the 
two iremaining classes. Works of fine art, old china, 
rafyi t>ooks, wine of fiunous vintages, are among the 
cMef commodities of the class, but not as oflered for . 
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* sale by regular dealers in them. Two cai^» of ex- 
change belong to it; either there are several intend- 
ing purchasers, or there is only one. In the first 
case, the competition of the purchasers is what con- 
stitutes the I>, the difficulty of attainment by any 
one of them; the seller’s knowledge of this compe- 
tition enables him to insist on a high price, which 
rises till it reaches that point of the joint U of the 
purchasers where only one purchaser continues to 
have an U at all, the others dropping off as the price 
increases. The resistance offered by the seller is the 
D ; this continues until the seller is afraid of it» ex- 
ceeding the highest U of the purchasers, beyond which 
there would be no bargain. The value is thus mea- 
sured off on U by the action of D ; it consists in tlie 
U of the actual purchaser, but is determined by D, 
the knowledge which the seller has of the various 
estimates of U by the intending purchasers. In the 
second case there are only, two persons bargaining, 
one purchaser only. Here the D is still fixed by 
competition, for the seller himself stands in the place 
of a purchaser, and brings his U into com^tition 
with that of the other party. If the purchaser does 
not offer a sufficiently high price, he will purchase 
it himself, that is, keep it unsold. It is still D which 
fixes the price, when a bargain takes place, in virtue 
of this competition of the seller hiTnaRlf. 

6. I am aware that De Quincey considei;f^, in these 
cases, U as the determining and D as the determined 
element, and not vice versa; and it is true that the 
estimates of value-in-use are that^hich is operati'<^e. 
But the estimates of value-in-use are tnade by bofh. 
m4es, mid are common to both; it is not the*tJ 
tto bnyer but the U of the seller which dete(|#|iiSi^ 
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the prib«, or, if the XJ of the buyer, yet this as esti- 
mated by the seller; that is to say, in the exchange, 
when U and D are distributed to buyer and seller, 
D is the determinant, although it consists in an esti- 
mate of value-in-use. Besides which it may be re- 
marked, that the U of the last purchaser is not 
exhausted by the price at which he purchases ; if 
the seller were to hold out longer, the price might 
rise Still higher, and it is only the fear of the seller 
that it will not do so which forces him to conclude 
the bargain. This however exhausts ipso facto the 
wh<Jie D; D ceasing measures off a portion of U; 
and not U a portion of D ; since the whole of U is 
not measured by the price arrived at. There is thus 
uniformity in the operations of all three classes of 
exchanges, for it will be seen that, where D depends 
on difficulty of production, D and not U is the de- 
termining element. 

"f. The second and third classes of cases of ex- 
change, differing only in the degree of influence 
exercised on price by difficulty of production, may be 
treate^ together, so far as the principle constituting 
them, and distinguishing them from the first class, is 
concerned. They include exchanges of all commodi- 
ties which are producible at pleasure by a proportion- 
ate expenditure of capital and labour, the quantities 
of \^ich therefore are variable, and the supply open to 
competition among producers. It is not necessary at 
this moment to enter upon the further distinction be- 
tween commodities of this kind, into those producible 
in amounts whichi preserve an equal ratio to the ad- 
ditional capital and labotir expended and those pro- 
ducilde in amounts whose ratio to the additional 
labour and capital expended is continually decreas- 
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ing. This distinction will find its proper place far- 
ther on (par. 64). 

8. The producibilily of commodities at pleasure 
by a proportionate expenditure of labour and capi- 
tal, rendering their supply variable, and admitting of 
competition among the producers or holders of them, 
gives cfElciency to the element of difficulty of pro- 
duction, expressed as cost of production, in deter- 
mining their prices. It enables us farther to analyse 
the exchanges of them, in their TJ and D elements, 
and to distinguish in the resulting prices two parts, 
one due to the difficulty or cost of production, which 
has been called the natural price, the other due to 
the fluctuations of supply and demand at different 
times and places, which results in oscillations abotlt 
the natural price, and together with it, or on its basis, 
composes the market prices at which the commodities 
are actually sold from time to time. 

9. To begin with the concrete market prJbe or 
value of a commodity of this kind. U is still the 
determined, D the determining, element in its value. 
But the case is complicated in this way. In t^e first 
place, U is not only the value-in-use estimated by 
the purchaser for himself, but the value-in-use to 
manufacture or employ in industry, or the exchange 
value to sell again, where the prices in future markets 
must be taken into account. D again is complicated 
in a similar way; it consists not only in competition 
of purchasers, but also in competition of sellers, which 
tends to diminish it. The sellers come into the naar- 
ketwith as strong an interest in selij^ as the buyers 
in buying. Heoce the interest and competition, 
known to both parties, and corresponding to the 

ein(»]g buyers, combine with it m de- 
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termiilSttg D, the difficulty of attainment. Added to 
this is the distinction in D arbing from the variable* 
ness of supply. As in every exchange there must 
be some value-iu-use, as the sine qua non of U, so in 
every exchange of commodities of the present kind 
there is a sine qua non of D, an element of difficulty 
which fixes a minimum, below which the exchange 
value cannot permanently fiiU without causing the 
comihodity to vanish from the market. This sine 
qua non is the labour of production, measured and 
expressed by the cost .of production. The compe- 
tition of producers, the supply being variable, is 
directed to diminish this cost, so as to enable them 
to offer the commodity at the lowest price, which 
must cover^this cost, including their profits, or remu- 
neration for placing it in the market. The effect is 
to distinguish in the total or market price a mini- 
mum amount, or part of. the price, below which the 
comihodity, ceasing to be remunerative, will cease to 
be produced. 

lo. D, thus determined and thus distinguished 
into ijp two elements, — competition among purchasers 
compared to competition among sellers, and cost of 
production, — marks off on U the point at which the 
exchange is effected, the actual price of the commo- 
dity. U and D gather up the purchaser’s knowledge 
on ,pne side, the seller’s on the other, ^and through 
the'se estimates the exchange is effected. The price 
itself by the same means becomes distinguishable into 
the basis or minimum, fixed by cost of production, 
and the oscillations about that basis, which can never 
feU jpermanently below it to any extent, and never 
rise permanently above it to a great extent, without 
in the first case stopping the production, in the second 
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bringing additional producers into the martet, and 
so reducing the excess of price. These oscillations 
about the natural price are due to competition Be- 
tween purchasers compared to competition between 
sellers, that is, to demand compared to supply. The 
market price as a whole is determined by the quan- 
tity demanded compared to the quantity supplied; 
but it may be analysed into component elements, 
natural . price determined by cost of production,* and 
oscillations about that basis due to variations in the 
supply and demand. And we must accordingly dis- 
tinguish between two senses of the term ‘ supply find 
demand,’ the one when it means the determinant of 
market price as a whole, the other when it means the 
determinant of oscillations about the natural price, 
which are but one element of the total market price. 

1 1. I wish now to apply to this analysis the dis- 
tinctions pointed out in § 94. 6 ; whereby the perfect 
harmony between them will become apparent. •The 
analysis began with stating the thing to be analysed, 
the market price of commodities producible at plea- 
sure and therefore variable in quantity. The two ele- 
ments of this market price were then distinguished, 
natural price and the oscillations about it This 
analysis leads us to ask the conditions which regulate 
the two elements ; and the first element, natural 
price, is determined by the physical laws which lijnit 
production, laws of nature extraneous to political 
economy, which determine the acquisition of commo- 
dities having value-in-use from nature alone. This 
is a condition limiting man’s pow#r of production 
generally, and consequently the production of com- 
mu^ties having exchange value. The relation of 
h&tnral price to market price is now evident; it is 
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not onfy, an element in its composition, but that ele- 
ment which depends on laws of nature extraneous 
to "political economy. Market price anticipated is' 
the final cause of production ; production is an effi- 
cient cause of market price ; and the difficulty of 
production, which is itself measured and expressed 
by cost of production, is the measure of the energy 
. with which this efficient cause operates upon market 
price,* appearing as that part of it which is called 
natural price. Treating then, as we have done, all 
exchanges *as dealings between men, governed by 
finaJ causes, and beginning accordingly with market 
price as the 'result, and the anticipated result, of 
those dealings, we may characterise them all, in the 
first place, as cases of a relation between supply and 
demand, inasmuch as they are cases of transaction 
between suppliers and demanders. In this view we 
may say universally, that a commodity is not de- 
mandbd because it has been produced, but that it 
is produced because it is expected to be demanded. 
The market price is the first thing to be considered 
in treating exchanges as voluntary actions or matters 
of practice. But this treatment of the case brings 
us in the next place to the conditions imposed by 
nature upon such production, to the roots which 
exchanges have in the world extraneous to political 
ecoijpmy ; and here it is found that one part of market 
price is j&xed by nature, namely, the part answering 
to the labour or difficulty of production, expressed 
and measured by its cost. 

12. It is the ^ore necessary to insist upon the 
distinction between the final cause of production and 
the natural difficulty^ or cost of production, because 
the latest opponent of Ricardo's theory of value, Mr. 
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Macleod, seems to have become so from neglecting 
it. He sees no difference between the anticipated 
market price regulating “ the greatest cost of produc- 
tion that can be afforded” (Elements of Pol. Econ. 
p. 114) and its regulating the cost of production 
itself. True, it regulates the action of men on the 
condition of a given cost of production, but it cannot 
regulate this condition itself, which is imposed by . 
the resistance offered by nature to human energies. 
And, smce this resistance may be overcome to an in- 
definite extent by additional energy being expended, 
while the energy expended may be measured as eost, 
the cost becomes a distinguishable part of the price, 
which must be of that amount at least, in order to 
be a motive for expending the energy and producing 
the commodity. The cost of production is a cause 
contributing to determine the motive, as well as the 
motive a cause contributing to determine the produc- 
tion. • 

13 . While therefore with Mr. Macleod, and indeed 
I believe with all political economists, for Ricardo’s 
system contains nothing to the contrary, it may be 
laid do^ as the first and universally valid law of 
exchanges, as matters of human practice, that, in 
order to fix the value of any commodity, there is 
requisite a certain relation between the quantity sup- 
plied and the quantity demanded, it must be iqain- 
tained at the same time, that this relation itself 
depends upon conditions, extraneous to the science of 
political economy, which have a definite effect upon 
the supply, which definite effect isiadistinguishable in 
fhe value under the name of natural value or ]^rice. 

distinction is a further analysis of the 
larfise, as well m a further analysis of the relation" be* 
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tween itbe supply and the demand. That the value 
or price of anything arises in a certain relation be- 
tween the supply and demand of it may be called the 
first law of political economy, because it is the most 
general feet concerning exchanges ; a law or fact 
which can only be analysed farther by going back 
from the nature, or first analysis, of exchanges into 
their conditions or causes,* which are then seen re- 
flected in the further and more complete analysis. 
And this regress into their conditions lays bare the 
distinction between commodities producible at plea- 
sure, and therefore variable in quantity, and commo- 
dities unique or stringently limited in quantity, and 
therefore such that their cost of production is no lon- 
ger operative on their price. Ricardo’s law of value 
is as universal in its principle as that on which alone 
Mr. Macleod insists; but since it is & law founded on 
a further distinction in the object-matter embraced 
by the other law, namely, the distinction of commo- 
dities fixed and commodities variable in quantity, the 
results which it affirms of the one kind of commodi- 
ties it necessarily denies of the other; which is a very 
different thing from its being, as Mr. Macleod seems 
to suppose, (page 125), applicable only to one hind 
of commodities and not to the other. While there- 
fore the two laws are equally universal they are not* 
inconsistent, but, in political economy, Ricardo’s 
law, tha jt the quantity of labour is the sole efficient 
cause of value, with its corollary, that cost of pro- 
duction determines natural price, is a further ex- 
plication and an#ilysis of the law, that supply and 
demand is the sole regulator of value ; for the latter 
treats exchanges solely as matters of human practice 
and[ volition, while the former treats them as condi- 
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economy. 

14. There are only two opinions which can be 
held respecting natural price, either that it is, as 
here maintained, a real component element of market 
price, or that it is a term mistakenly applied to a 
mere average price, deducible from a sufficiently long 
series of exchanges, which is the opinion held by . 
Mr. Macleod, Elements, p. 210. Since I am writing 
on political economy in connection with metaphysic, 

I may perhaps be allowed to illustrate this difference 
of opinion by one which is still under discussion there. 
Time and space in perceived objects are held by some 
metaphysicians to be mere abstractions from the ob- 
jects themselves, and their apparent universality and 
necessity to be nothing more than consequences of 
our having, as it happens, always perceived objects, 
in relation to each other, in sequence of time and 
juxtaposition of space ; and this opinion corresponds 
to that which maintains the part of price in question 
to be a mere average, abstracted from a series of 
fluctuations. The oj)posite opinion, that this of 
price is a real component element in market price, 
corresponds on the other hand to the opinion, which 
I myself maintain, that time and space are real ele- 
^mients in every perceived object itself, however minute, 
and can only be inferred, generalised, or abstracted, 
from experience, because they are first perceived in 
every such portion of it. 

15. Let us now see what sort of a law this law 
of supply and demand is. The law t)).at demand tends 


to call forth a supply to satisfy it, and that su;pply 
fends to be equal to demand; and ferther, that the 
quantify supplied compared to the quantify demanded 
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at any*pf«:ticular place and time is that which regu- book n. 
lates the market price ; or, to express the latter part 
of the law in the more elaborate words of Mr. Mac- statfcaUoffic 
leod, Elements, p. 100, that “Price varies directly as 
the intensity of the service rendered, and inversely 
as the power of the buyer over the seller is not a 
law analytic hut only descriptive of the phenomena 
. which it embraces. It is ■«. law which “ reigns but 
doesmot govern.” It tells us that prices tend to rise 
with an increase of demand or a decrease of supply, 
and vice versa; and it tells us that an enhanced price 
wilk tend to stimulate, a lowered to check, supply. 

But it does not tell us what proportion the changes 
in price will bear to the changes in supply and de- 
mand which are supposed to cause them, or, in other 
words, to iVhat extent a change in the relation be- 
tween the quantities demanded and supplied will cause 
a change in the price which results from it. See on 
this ^oint Mr. J. S. Mill’s Principles of Pol. Econ. 

Book iii. Chap. ii. § 4. And also Mr. W. T. Thorn- 
ton’s proof of the nullity of the law of supply and 
demand, as an analytic or explanatory law, in his 
work On Labour, Book ii. Ch. i. Supply and demand 
is but another expression for the operation of ex- 
change itself. It regulates price in the same sense 
as the act of exchange regulates it. That is to say, 
it is a description of the phenomena which are to be 
regulated, rather than of the law which regulates 
them. Whatever the proportion between supply and 
demand may be, whatever causes operate to raise or 
lower price, whether combination, monopoly, legal 
intervention, taxation, intimidation, or protection in 
any* shape, the law of supply and demand holds equally 
good, for all such causes operate upon price only by 
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changing the proportion between them. !(^ti5 one 
of those unfortunately famous “ immutable” laws of 
political economy, which we are continually cautioned 
not to violate, although their immutability consist^ 
in nothing else than in the impossibility of violating 
them. This however is but saying, in other words, 
that it is a description and characterisation of the 
phenomena in general terms, or terms of second in- 
tention ; a description which needs a further analysis, 
but does not itself supply the means of giving one. 
Such a further analysis is supplied by Kicardo’s law 
of value, and by the corollaries which may be deduced 
from it. But one side of this distinction, the oscil- 
lations of market price about natural, has not yet 
been reduced by observation to a classification suffi- 
ciently established to be admitted into a logic of the 
science. It remains therefore only to follow the thread 
of natural price, which will be found to exist in the 
case of all commodities and all services, the supply 
of which is not stringently, limited but may be in- 
creased or diminished at pleasure. 

n. 

1 6 . The whole difficulty of production may be 
included in the words Quantity of labour; the differ- 
ences in value between any commodities depend upon 
the different quantities of labour require4 to produce 
them. But differences both of degree and.kin^ of 
irksomeness must be considered as included in the 
general expression, quantity. The difficulty con- 
sists in the irksomeness; and thip irksomeness or 
quantity of the labour is that which hinders a man 
from acquiring coinmodities by labouring. We* are 
hero on the solid rock of human nature aTi<l human 
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The question of analysing the difficulty of 
production is therefore the question of analysing the 
different, modes and degrees of labour. Now here 
the term labour is used as an equivalent to the term 
difficulty of production ; there is another sense in 
which it is used as opposed to Capital, and shares 
with capital in composing the difficulty of produc- 
tion; just as the term value-in-use had two senses, 
one as the contrary to, the other as a subordinate 
element in, exchange value (par. i). In this latter 
sense, quantity of labour remunerated by wages, and 
capital remunerated by profits, compose the total 
difficulty of production measured by cost of pro- 
duction. 

17. Before proceeding to the second sense it is 
requisite to ’dwell somewhat on the first or undivided 
sense of the term labour. As no distinction is here 
introduced into labour, beyond that of different kinds 
or degrees of irksomeness, so it is also with the la- 
bourers ; the producers generally are undistinguished 
into labourers and capitalists employing labour. Here 
the fundamental and most general proposition, first 
establ&hed by Ricardo, is this : that the natural value 
of any commodity depends upon the quantity of the 
labour producing it, including in quantity degree and 
mode of irksomeness, which quantity is measured by 
the natural ^value of the labour; and not upon the 
value of, that labour, or the amount of commodities 
which that labour will purchase, meaning by value 
in this case the market value of labour from time to 
time. To confoupd or neglect this distinction is to 
confound the distinction between nature and history, 
between what a thing is, or is measured by, and what 
it causes or is caused by. The quantity of labour 
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is the cause of the value of the commodity j^yodiaced 
by it; that commodity is equal in value to any other 
commodity produced by an equal quantity of labour; 
but both these commo^ties are greater in value than 
the labour which produced them. The labour pro- 
duces a value greater than its own. Here we come 
again to the solid rock, in this case to the physical 
laws of increase in natural products. It is often said 
that labour is a commodity like other commodities, 
and so it is in the sense of being exchangeable for 
them'; but it is not so in the sense of having, like 
them, its value dependent on the quantity of labour 
producing it ; for it is not produced by labour, it is 
labour itself, an ultimate source of value. 

1 8. When we take labour in this general sense, 
embracing the total difficulty of production, we find 
the same distinctions applicable to it as to all com- 
modities under the second head of exchanges (par. 7). 
It has both a market and a natural price, aud its 
natural price is governed by its difficulty of produc- 
tion. But here we come to the circumstance which 
is the source of most of the confusion between quan- 
tity and value of labour. This difficulty of plroduc- 
ing labour consists in the estimate of men, the lowest 
amount of commodities for which they will consent 
to labour. In every employment there is a minimum 
of the labourer’s requirements, sometimes this mini- 
mum goes SiS low as the bare necessaries of ^sist&ce, 
sometimes includes many comforts and luxuries as 
well. But in every case there is a mini mum of re- 
quirement, and this minimum is |he natural value 
or price of the labour. Labour then produces com- 
ncM3dlties, but the expectation of commodities *pro- 
diices, calls forth, or causes, the labour. But the 
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commod^ies expected are the value of the labour ; 
and therefore it seems that there is a lower depth 
beyond labour, and that the ultimate cause, in ana- 
lysis of the conditions of value, is value itself. 

19. We are indeed at the lowest point of the 
analysis, for this value, the natural value of labour, 
is at once the cause and the measure of the quantity 

^of labour which it purchases ; the cause and the 
measure of labour are identical. It is, however, be- 
cause the labour is a voluntary act of a conscious 
agent that there is this identity between cause and 
measure, because it is a final cause that is here the 
efficient one. And because of this identity we may 
take henceforth the natural value of labour, which 
measures its quantity, as a term convertible with it, 
while it offSrs at the same time the convenience of 
being itself measureable by other values. We obtain 
an expression for quantity of labour in terms belong- 
ing te political economy; that, is, we express it in 
terms of value. 

20. But now to point out a distinction which has 
hitherto been overlooked, and the neglect of which 
enables the confusion above spoken of to arise. We 
see well enough why there should be that confusion, 
let us now see why there need not be. When it is 
said that the commodities expected are the value of 
the labour, and that this value is the cause of the 
labour, at)straction is made of the value of those com- 
modities in other commodities. It is not their value 
as against other commodities, but the value of all 
commodities alike*that is in question ; and therefore 
the value which is the ultimate cause, in analysis of 
the conditions of value, is not value as fixed by the 
fluctuations of supply and demand, not market value 
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of commodities, some of which must fall if qjl^iers rise 
and rise if others fall, but a value of commodities 
generally against labour alone, that is, a value-in-use, 
an estimated motive of action, which as valuc-in-use, 
or motive, causes the quantity of labour given for it, 
while it also measures it as exchange value. All that 
is done, in the above proof that value and not labour 
is the source of value (par. i 8 ), is to show the pointy 
and the mode in which value-in-use becomes trans- 
formed, in political economy, into exchange value. 
And it was shown that value -in -use and physical 
conditions of increase were the two roots by Mthich 
political economy is founded in the conditions of 
the outer world, and on which its exchange values 
depend. The natural exchange value of labour de- 
pends on the value-in-use of the comfiiodities ob- 
tained by it, compared with the counteracting cause, 
the irksomeness of the labour. 

21. Equal exchange values are therefore always 
the product of equal quantities, or equal degrees of 
irksomeness, of labour. But this does not constitute 
labour an invariable measure or standard of value ; 
for the labour is not capable of being measured by 
itself, any more than values-in-use are ; it is not the 
thing that measures, but the thing that is measured 
by, the exchange values which are its causes. 

22. To come now to the second sense of the term 
labour, that in which it is opposed to capita]^ as one of 
the two constituents of difficulty of production. Just 
as it was a difference in commodities which caused 
ns to divide them under the two Itieads of exchanges^ 
namely, into those which are and those which mre not 
again prodiicible by additional expenditure of labour, 
in par. 4, so here the difference between labour itself 
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and commodities employed by labour in further pro- 
duction is the ground of distinguishing the one as 
labour, the other as capital. Those who contribute 
labour alone are now called labourers, those who con- 
tribute capital alone, with only so much labour as 
the management of the capital requires, are now called 
capitalists. The returns to capital are called profits, 
.which, it is true, include the wages of management, 
but which may most conveniently be opposed, under 
the name of profits, to the wages of labour alone, if 
it is borne in mind that the kind and degree of this 
labour of management must be considered, in esti- 
mating the profits for which a capitalist will consent 
to contribute to production. In the same way a Cer- 
tain capital is contributed also by the labourer, if he 
works with tools belonging to himself; but in this 
case too, though the value of the tools must be con- 
sidered in his wages, the effect is usually so small 
that if may safely be abstracted from. 

23. The true distinction between capital and la- 
bour, capitalists and labourers, must be drawn, not 
from tl^e labour and cajntal themselves, but from the 
remuneration for them, and from the mode of its re- 
ceipt. Profits are in one sense a reward for iskilled 
industry, the labour of management, and this dis# 
tinguishes them from interest, which is the return 
to tl^ capital alone exclusive of this labour. In this 
sense proffits are of the same nature as wages. But 
the difference is, that wages proper, as distinguished 
from profits, whether paid for skilled or for unskilled 
labour, are a fixedaand previously agreed on amount 
between employer and employed, while profits are 
an unfixed and uncertain residuum, namely, the re- 
mainder of the Price, Or gross profits, after payment 
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of the wages. When the employed are paid by a 
percentage on the gross profits, they may in one 
sense be said to be sharers in the business, and to 
be paid by profits not by wages. The percentage 
may be fixed, but the sum of gross profits on which 
it is reckoned Ls uncertain. Still the agreed per- 
centage is wages and not profits. The amount the 
labourers will receive may be called profits, being* 
paid, out of the gross profits of the whole bilsiness 
and varying with their amount; but with respect to 
the employer’s share of the price it is a fixed amount, 
and the agreement made with him as to the rate of 
payment, the percentage on the gross profits, is sub- 
ject to the same laws as if a definite sum were named, 
as in the usual case. A definite agreement with the 
employer as to remuneration makes that remunera- 
tion wages ; an uncertain residuum, left between that 
agreement and the price, is alone properly to be 
called profits. The question now is, what mddifica- 
tions are introduced by this division into the results 
of the general law, that the natural value of com- 
modities depends upon the quantity of labour pro- 
ducing them. 

24. Now here we come upon a very remarkable 
circumstance, found in all cases where, as in Eng- 
land, labourers and capitalists are. distinct classes. 
Just as the term labour has two senses (par.^ 16), 
so also capital. Capital in the first of tdiese two 
senses is the parallel of labour' in the first sense; 
that is, it includes the whole difficulty of produc- 
tion. The second sense is that which has been al- 
ready explained, as opposed to labour in the second 
sehi^ But as to capital in the first sense, has 
bebp sh^wn in par. 18, that the cause producing la-. 
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hour is^iyages ; labour being the cause of production 
of all other commodities, wages are the cause pro- 
ducing labour itself, that is, maintaining its agents 
and inducing them to work. Now all wages are paid 
by capital, and all capital is expended in wages ; (Mr. 
J. S. Mill’s Principles of Pol. Econ. Book ii. Ch. xv. 
§ 5 ). In other words, capital is coextensive with 
.wages, another characterisation of the value of la- 
bour.' Again, the returns to capital are profits; but 
the returns to capital consist in the price of the com- 
modities produced, all of which is in the first instance 
paid to the capitalist employing labour; that is, the 
returns to capital, or profits, consist in the very same 
thing in which the returns to labour, in the first 
sense, consist; the same price of the goods produced 
remunerates and causes the employment of both the 
total labour and the total capital. Consequently we 
have in labour and capital, in the first sense of the 
terms, not two things, b’ut one thing in two aspects; 
labour the thing producing commodities, capital the 
value of that thing; and again, in the commodities 
of which capital consists, we have the cause producing 
the la?)our, of which capital is the value. Capital in 
its first intention, meaning certain commodities, is 
the cause producing labour; in its second intention, 
is the measure or value of that labour. The com- 
modities called capital have two functions, one in 
which tl^y operate as motives to labour, the other 
in which they measure its value. 

25. As capital has two senses, so also have profits, 
which are its reipiineration ; the returns to capital in 
the first sense are gross, in the second net, profits. 
The* gross profits are the price of the commodities 
produced; the net profits are that portion of the 
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price retained by the capitalist after paying the 
wages of his labourers and providing for the repair 
or replacement of his stock. In net profits must be 
reckoned the different degrees of risk in different 
employments. Risk is an incident in capital corres- 
ponding to different degrees of irksomeness in labour; 
the return for the one is higher wages, for the other 
higher net profits. Both circumstances may be ab-, 
stracted from in considering the rewards of labour 
and, of capital generally, since they affect only the 
relations between wages in one trade and wages in 
another, profits in one trade and profits in ano4her, 
leaving the relations between wages and profits gener- 
ally unaffected. There is however this difference be- 
tween the two cases, namely, that risk, which by 
itself would be reckoned to net profits^’causing the 
capitalist to demand a higher price, may be in many 
cases covered by insurance ; in which case the risk, 
if the expression is allowable, is capitalised, that is, 
the sum paid for insurance is added to the capital 
advanced, requiring replacement out of gross profits, 
and bearing, like the rest of the capital, a correspond- 
ing addition to net profits. The advantage is, that 
this addition to net profits is both fixed by rule and 
comparatively small, instead of fixed by guess and 
therefore comparatively large. When risk is covered 
by insurance, therefore, we may reckon the insur^gnee 
to capital, and leave, so far, no difference ii|b point of 
risk, or net profits, to abstract from. 

26. Now since the problem before us is to deter- 
mine the elements which govern t^e price, or value, 
of commodities, so far as that price depends on diffi- 
culty of production, and the price is another name 
for l^e gross profits of those commodities, we have 
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to detarjpine what governs the natural amount of 
gross profits. When we approached from the side 
of labour, the answer was the quantity of labour; 
when from the side of capital, the answer is the 
wages of labour. But neither answer is sufficient, 
because we want to know, not how the determining 
elements may be characterised, nor that each may be 
, characterised in terms of the other, but what they 
are iti relative amount, what the amount of each is, 
when the whole is really analysed, that is, divided 
into capital which is not labour and labour which 
is not capita], or, in other words, when capital and 
labour are taken in the second sense, as the two con- 
stituents of difficulty of production. 

27. In this sense, the value of labour is deter- 
mined by the requirements of the labourers ; and 
similarly net profits are determined by the require- 
ments of the capitalists; and both together fix the 
natural or minimum value, in the long run, of the 
commodities produced. This is the ultimate ground 
beyond which we cannot go, the solid rock of hu- 
man motives. It is usual to say that the net profits 
which* will content the capitalist are determined by the 
average rate of profits in his business, and that this 
average rate is maintained by the flowing of more 
capital into employments where the rate is rising 
an^ likely to rise, and its withdrawal from those 
where it is sinking and likely to sink. But this ac- 
counts only for the libration of oscillations about the 
natural amount of net profits, not for the natural 
amount itself. natural amount depends upon 

what the great majority of capitalists will be con- 
tent with; and a single individual has no power to 
alter this amount, not because it is not determined 
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by human motive and volition, but because single 
volition is impotent against that of the vast majority. 
He has no choice but either to be content with those 
profits or to withdraw from business. A parallel to 
this has been seen in the case of language; language 
depends upon the combined and accumulated voli- 
tions of a nation, but a single individual, who himself 
contributes to determine it, has but an infinitesimal , 
power of altering the language spoken ; he ‘must 
either speak as others do, or submit not to be under- 
stood (§ 93 , 1-3). The same applies to the wages 
of labour as to net profits ; the requirements ofithe 
majority determine what each individual must be con- 
tent with. When therefore we approach the question 
from the side in which labour and capital are divided, 
two elements of difficulty of production ^e found to 
be fixed. Labour alone is measured by wages, capital 
alone is measured by net profits; and the average 
amount of wages on the one side, and the average 
amount of net profits on the other, are two at least 
of the constituents which make up the total cost of 
production, gross profits, or price, so far as^ these 
depend on difficulty of production. 

III. 

28. A distinction must now be mentioned which 
has caused much confusion from not being cl^rly 
grasped and kept firmly in mind, that between the 
amount and rate of values. When a commodity or 
a service is exchanged for others, amount is ex- 
changed for amount, and there is here no question of 
rate. But when an amount is divided into two or 
more portions, each portion, which is itself an amotmt, 
bears a certain proportion to the other or others, and 
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to the •whole amount divided. This proportion is 
the rate. Thus when gross profits are divided into 
wages and net profits, each portion has a rate both a» 
against the whole and as against the other portiom 
If the whole amount increases or diminishes, the 
amount of each portion may increase or diminish 
without any change in their rates, and similarly the 
> rates may change without any change in the whole 
amoifht. So it is also with interest for money, and 
with rent of land or hire of goods. The amount paid 
•as interest, rent, or hire, is usually expressed by the 
proportion it bears to the amount lent and borrowed ; 
and this proportion is expressed by considering the 
amount as divided into quantities of 100, and ex- 
pressing the amount paid as so much per cent. So 
it is also with prices. These are already rates, por- 
tions of the whole mass of commodities and services 
balanced against other portions. The price of any 
comifLodity is its value in other commodities indif- 
ferently ; if it rises, there must be a fall somewhere 
among them; if it falls, a rise somewhere. A gene- 
ral rige of values, or of prices (abstracting from the 
commodity, money,) is an impossibility, for it would 
be a general change in rates, at the same time that 
all rates remained unchanged. Prices therefore, as 
the term is usually taken, are the same thing as rates, 
whether rates of wages, of profits, of rent, hire, or 
interest.* They are amounts paid for other amounts, 
both being portions of the same total amount, the 
commodities and services in the world at large. And 
it is the increase*of this total amount of the world’s 
wealth which alone can enyable the amounts enjoyed 
by different classes of its owners to increase without 
alteration in their rates, that is, without lessening 
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the amount enjoyed by one class compare^ 4o an- 
other. 

2g. Let us now follow up this analysis, and use 
these distinctions in applying them to the cases where 
labour and capital are employed together in produc- 
tion; whereby it will be seen what consequences flow 
from difierences in the relative amounts of capital 
and labour employed, and from differences in the , 
kinds of capital itself; and also the connection be- 
tween the natural values of commodities, labour, and 
capital, that is, natural prices, wages, and net profits,, 
and their market values will be more clearly seen. 
Production in every instance takes place by the em- 
ployment of some capital with some labour; but this 
capital has itself been produced by other capital and 
other labour, and this other capital again in the same 
way; and thus, though we come invariably to the 
^ame elements of analysis, we come upon them al- 
ways in varying proportions, and also, as will be^seen, 
giving rise to varying values. It is not enough to 
point out the two elements in value of commodities, 
we must also point out the effects which flo'^ from 
their different natures. 

30 . In order to escape as far as possible the em- 
barrassment of this perpetual implication of capital 
with labour, we may begin by supposing a case in 
which no capital is employed except for the payij^ent 
of wages ; the payment of wages itself cannot be 
eliminated -without reversing the hypothesis of a di- 
vision between capitalists and labourers. Suppose, 
;dien, that labourers are employed ^ produce a ma- 
chine out of materials which may be had for nothing. 
Hei^ the quantity of the labour, including the em- 
ployer^ gives, the value of the commodity produced, 
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the msiC^me ; and the whole difference between the 
wages paid and the value of the machine is net profits, 
remuneration for advancing the wages, and manage- 
ment. The wages only have to be replaced out of 
this value, which is gross profits, the price of the 
machine if sold. 

31. Suppose now that the instruments and ma- 
terials for the construction of the machine had a 
value, and were supplied by the capitalist. In this 
case their value, as well as the wages, has to be 
replaced out of gross profits. The replacement of 
consumed capital and of wages is all which can b(^ 
required out of gross profits ; whatever remains is 
net profits. We have then to distinguish three things 
in the natural amount of gross profits or price : the 
replacemenf of wages, the replacement of consumed 
capital, and the net profits ; and of these the first 
depends on the minimum requirements of the labour- 
ers, tbe second on the .varying or market values of 
the commodities consumed, the third on the mini- 
mum requirements of the capitalists. 

32. It is then the commodities consumed in pro- 
duction which, by their varying or market prices, 
introduce the greatest fluctuations into the price at 
which the supply of any commodity can be offered. 
The miniTniim requirements for wages and for net 
promts change but slowly, and the natural price of 
the commodity, so far as dependent upon them, 
would change . but slowly also. But the natural 
price of the commodity is exposed to fluctuations, 
arising in its supply, fi’om changes in the market 
price of the commodities consumed as capital in its 
production; while its market price depends on these 
causes, operating on the supply, compared >vith the 
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~ trom changes m the taste, fashions, or purposes, of' 
Statoi ioRic the public ; secondly, from the changes in the supply 
itself, and the price at which it is offered. Thus 
the market price of any commodity consumed as 
capital is an element in the natural price of the 
commodities produced by its means, and at the same 
time a cause of fluctuations in its market price about , 
the natural price so fixed. It is then almost im- 
posdble to estimate how much in the market price 
of any commodity is natural price, and how much 
is due to fluctuations about it, because the maiirket 
price of one commodity is an element in the natural 
price of another; all we can say is, that the natural 
price contains at least two elements which are com- 
paratively stable, namely, the minimum r^uirements 
of labourers for wages, and those of capitalists ftr 
net profits. 

33 . We may however draw a further distinction 
in the market price of the commodities consumed as 
capital ; distinguishing between permanent variations 
in thiit price and temporary variations in it,^ inde- 
pendent of their amount. The amount of variation 
■will of course have influence upon the price of the 
commodity produced, hut, great or small, it is clear 
that it may affect the price either for a long or only 
for a short time. The lowest price for which a com- 
modity can be permanently offered is perhaps the 
best expression for its natural price;, and, if we as- 
sume this definition of it, we may abstract from the 
temporary variations in the m&rkelsprice of the com- 
modities consumed in its production, as having no 
influence upon its natural price; only those varia- 
tiohs which continue permanently at a point once 
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reached,are thus to be counted as elements in the 
natural price of the commodities produced ; and we 
shall find that the same distinction is applicable also 
to fluctuations in wages and net profits (see par. 40). 

34. It must now be remarked that the elements 
in natural price are all elements in the price of the 
supply, independent of the demand ; they are ele- 
ments in the price at which the supply of the com- 
modity can be permanently offered. And since the 
market price of any commodity may vary either 
from changes arising in the supjdy, or from changes 
arising in the demand, it will be well, in the first 
place, to consider changes arising in the supply alone, 
abstracting from those arising in the demand. ' The 
distinction between these changes coincides with the 
distinction *between changes which affect the natural 
price and changes which affect the market price, or 
between changes which affect the price at which the 
supjfly can be permanently offered and changes which 
affect the price which is actually obtained. 

35. When we consider the price at which the 
supply of any commodity can be offered, and the 
elements which contribute to fix that price, abstract- 
ing from the demand for it, we find that these ele- 
ments are three, the wages, the price of the com- 
modities consumed as capital, the net profits. Of 
these the price of the commodities consumed as 
capital, #vhich must be replaced out of gross profits, 
enters directly and inevitably into the price at which 
the commodity can be offered. If raw cotton has 
been consumed ui manufacturing calico, and raw cot- 
ton rises in value, a larger sum than that for which 
it was purchased must be set apart from gross pro- 
fits in order to replace it, and a smaller sum if it 
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~ ’ or from net profits, because it would cause workmen 

StetS^iogrio to leave the trade in the first case, and capitalists in 
of Maimge. second; and this would happen only in case a 
less quantity of manufactured cotton was demanded, 
a supposition which is now abstracted from. The 
price at which manufactured cotton is offered mpst 
therefore rise; and this rise will not attract more, 
labourers or more capitalists into the trade, because 
the price is required to meet an expense peculiar to 
that trade, which does not increase either wages or 
net profits, » 

36. In wages two cases may be distinguished. 
If the rise or fall of the sum paid as wages by the 
capitalist is required for the payment of a greater 
or smaller quantity of labour than before* which is a 
change affecting the particular commodity produced 
and not others, then the sum so paid regulates gross 
profits or price in the same way, and for the •Same 
reasons, as a change in the value of consumed capital 
does. These two cases may then, from this point 
of view, Ibe classed together. If, secon dl|^, the re- 
quirements of the labourers in a particular trade rise 
or faU from a temporary scarcity or abundance of. 
labourers, or from a temporary scarcity or abund- 
ance of capitalists engaging in it, or from a change 
in the requirements of the labourers in that par^cu- 
lar trade alone, which is a change in the fralue of 
labour in that trade, this may either affect the prlc? 
at which the commodity c^ be offered, or if’may 
afffect the amount of net profits, 4n the one case < 
attracting in the other driving ciq)il|li3ts jfrom^the 
trade. If we assumed that net profits were^ ttnaf- 
fiected, tl^e change in wages would 'Inecessarily affect 
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the pnge^ but, since the price could only be affected 
by means of a corresponding change arising in the 
demand, and we are now abstractinff from such 
changes, the other alternative only remains, namely, 
that a change in wages is compensated by a change 
in net profits. An increase or decrease in the quan- 
tity of labour affects price, an increase or decrease 
^in the value of labour affects net profits, which is 
Ricardo’s law. 

37. To turn now to the third element, net pro- 
fits, some of the remarks about which have been 
already anticipated. A rise or fall in net profits in 
a particular trade, not owing to a rise or fall in the 
price of the commodity from a change in the demand 
for it, cannot affect the price at which the commodity 
is offered; because competition prevents the capitalist 
from raising the price in consequence of a demand 
on his part for larger profits; the rise of price may 
be tha cause but not the effect of such a rise in net 
profits. Every such rise in net profits must there- 
fore be at the expense of wages. 

38. Taking the three elements in turn, the re- 
sults jfi:e,“ that the permanent requirements of capital- 
ist? for net profits enter into the price at which a 
commodity can be offered, but not the fluctuations 
in these requirements, which in aU cases are com- 
pensated out of wages ; secondly, that the permanent 

. reqmrenj^nts of workmen for wages enter into the 
price, but the fluctuations in them, affecting the 
marke# value of labour from time to time, are com- 
^ pensated out of .])iet pronl^ ; and thirdly, that the 
market price of the comnKxhties consumed as capital 
ente? into the price in all cases^ and ^rOb never com- 
pensated out of "bither wages or net jurofits. But 
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since it is only the price vat wliioh a comin9ii[ity 
be permanently oiFered which cdnstitut<i8 its natural 
price, it is only those ,chang<i!(*whifeh are penhanent, 
among the changes enumerated as entering iftto j>idce, 
which can be held to enter into or determine it?' per- 
manent or natural price. That is to say, a tempo- 
rary change in the value of commodities consumed 
as capital will change tlio .market price but 'not the 
natural price of the commodity produced, but a per- 
manent change in their value will affect the natural 
jjrice ; and a temporary fluctuation in wages in a par- 
ticular trade, though, if a rise, it may be paid out of 
a price inerteased in consequence of an increasing de- 
mand, and may therefore fall on price and not upon 
net profits, is nO element in the natural price of the 
commodity produced. And net profits ate in a simi- 
lar position to wages. 

39. But let us now reverse the process of enquiry, 
and, leaving the analysis of the price at .which a com- 
modity can be offered, begin with the demand for 
that commodity, with its market price as subject to 
changes originating in the demand for it. In other 
w'ords, let us suppose thqi demand for some commo- 
dities to be altered, as it' will almost certainly be if 
the supply can only be offered Ut an altered price, 
which is one source of change, Changes in taste 
and fashion, or new purposes prevjtfent for a time, 
such as war, arc causes operatifag on dem|nd, inde- 
pendent, as to origin, of the price at which the supply 
can be offered. But from whatever cause the change 
in demand arises, it affedls the-piarket price, im, 
increased or diminished demand will operate to raise 
or lower th^ jujarket price of the partin nlar .j| p ^ ^ |fv 
dities in question. If*it lowers them, a sme^f sum 
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win n^ve to be divided betwecij Wages and net pro- 
'fits, assuming i^piaccment of capital^ consumed to 
)ret]uire tibe 'i^ame sumvlis before, that is, the comino- 
di^s sb* co&Sume<d to be unaltered in price. But 
this fidi Images, or net profits, or both, cannot go 
beyond the nfinimum of their natural amount, with- 
out oausing production to cease; and at that point 
the supply will begin to be diminished. So on the 
othe» hand, if the demand raises prices, a larger sum 
win have to bo divided betwefen wages and net pro- 
fits, thus raising their amount; this larger sum com- 
ing,out of the market price of the commodities, and 
eventually galling forth an increased supply of them. 

40. The groat struggle between labourers and 
capitalists consists primarily in the cluibtant pressure, 
one against *t he other, of the permanent requirements 
of wages aqd net profits ^in dividing between them 
the gross profits or price of the produce. Biit se- 
condarily therw is guperinduccd. upon this another 
conflict for division of the gross profits as affected 
by fluctuations in the market price arising from 
changes in demand. But since there is no clear line 
between temporary and permanent changes, either 
in price of commodities, or in wages, or in net pro- 
fits, but a change which appears at first likely to be 
only temporary may turn out to be permanent, and 
vice versa, all changes which raise wages are, as a 
rule* resisted by capitalists, all which lower them by 
workmen. Habit is that whicb makes a require- 
ment, either of the capitalist for net profits, or of 
the labourer for .wages, which at first may have 
arisen out of a temporary rise in gross profits, di- 
^ed ^tween the two, assume a chaipicter of per- 
maiailSu6e;'’B>nd enter mfo the minimum amount for 
vot. If. ‘ • r 
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.Bocmlh. which either will consent to give his labour^ 6r his 
capital. And a steady increase in culture* and re- 
statfodiopo finement on the part of the labouring classes is a 
oftxdunge. Constantly at work to make enlarged require- 

ments on their part become habitually necessary and 
permanent, or to make, in other words, a higher 
amount of wages for the same amount of labour be- 
come fixed as the natural value of labour. 

41. .Both net profits and wages are remuneration* 
for services not for commodities; wages wholly, and 
net profits in that part of them which is distinguished 
from interest, a distinction to be drawn farther on 
(see § 96 . 87) ; and in this they are together dis- 
tinguished from the commodities consumed in pro- 
duction. But the cost of production, in all its three 
branches, depends on human desires and the strength 
of human volitions, the latter of which may be in- 
creased indefinitely by combination and organisation 
among those whose interests are similar. Causes of 
this as well as of a physical kind contribute to the 
result, the prices at which commodities can be offered. 
How erroneous then is the language of those who 
speak as if exchanges were governed by laws ^ “ in- 
exorable” as those of inanimate nature, in their rela- 
tion to the persons whom they govern, and hold out 
“ Supply and Demand” like a Medusa’s head to turn 
into stone those volitions of which it is itself nothing 
but the brief collective expression. - The Jiaws are 
known only so far as the volitions which they ex- 
press are classed and estimated; the laws of wages, 
for instance, being imknown unt|][ the strength of 
the volitions to combine and insist on terms, among 
masters and among workmen, has been first t^en 
jbpito ^count. The root of this error, over and,isi.bove 
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the nat;}i|al tendency to make entities of abstractions, 
seems to lie in treating political economy, a science 
of human practice, as if it were a science of physical 
and inanimate phenomena, the opposite error to that, 
argued against above, of treating it as if it were 
exclusively concerned with human practice, without 
being conditioned by physical laws. 

^ 42. The higher the natural value of labour, and 

of thait kind of it which is remunerated by net profits, 
or of either of them, in any country, the higher pro 
tanto will be the natural price, or the price at which 
can •be permanently offered those commodities in 
producing which it competes with other countries. 
Unless it can apply greater skill, or procure its com- 
modities consumed as capital cheaper, the country 
where wag 4 s and net profits are permanently the 
highest will not be able to produce those commodi- 
ties, in competition with other countries where they 
are lower. The commodities consumed as capital 
may however be rendered, cheaper by improvements 
in manufacture and economy in working them. In- 
telligence and skill are therefore an influence counter- 
balancing the operation of a continued rise in the 
natural value of labour; and this is no doubt the 
only mode in which that rise can be counteracted, 
as it is the only one in which a friend of the true 
interests of mankind can wish that it should be. The 
increase ^f the* natural and permanent remuneration 
for labour enables the labourer to rise to greater cul- 
ture and refinement, leaves his mental powers greater 
scope for activity tmti development, and thus not only 
raises his moral condition, but also provides a fund 
of mental power which is certedn, in a great number 
of cases at least, to be "applied to that which most 
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interests him, the work upon which he is.epgaged, 
and to bear fruit in more intelligent work or inven- 
tion of superior processes. The attempt, on the other 
hand, to keep labour from rising to higher natural 
and permanent values must be unsuccessful in the 
long run, for it is fighting against the inherent tend- 
ency of nature to better its condition; while, if it 
succeeded for a time, its success would be purchased^ 
by the loss of the increased intelligence and mental 
power, which are the only secur'e basis not only of 
national greatness but also of national wealth. 

43. The same analysis as that hitherto applied is 
applicable also to the commodities employed as capital 
in every stage of production, to the machinery, build- 
ings, and raw materials, as well as to the commodities 
produced by their means. These are commodities 
when purchased by the capitalist to be employed as 
capital, and have their value determined by the 
same elements, and in the same way, as the»value 
of the commodity which he will produce; that is, 
their value in each case may be distinguished into 
natural and market value, the one affected by the 
permanent or natural value of labour and amount of 
net profits, and by the market value of the capital 
consumed, when this market value is permanently 
at the same amount; the other affected, not by any 
fluctuations in value of labour and amount p/ net 
profits, but by temporary changes in tile market value 
of the capital consumed, and by the demand for the 
commodity itself, the supply of which is thus affected. 
And in the last stage of all, wh^ no commodities 
having value are consumed as capital,* which is the 
rudest state of production, the value of the*com- 
produced is determmfed by the two elements 
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only, value of labour and amount of net profits ; which 
is the stage which was assumed as the starting point 
of the enquiry in par. 30. 

44. The main outlines of the analysis being now 
complete, it will be well to cast a glance back and 
endeavour to draw some general conclusions, as well 
as to fill up the picture with some further distinc- 
Jjions. The three elements of production have been 
distinguished as capital, or commodities consumed 
or employed in new production; skilled labour of 
management accompanied by risk, remunerated by 
net profits; and rude or less skilled labour, remuner- 
ated by wages. The price of the commodities pro- 
duced has been shown to depend on causes operating 
through these three elements of production, in con- 
junction with other causes operating through the 
demand for the commodities produced. Let us ex- 
amine each of these elements in conjunction with 
chants in the demand; and first with respect to 
the capital, or commodities employed in production. 

4j. The first circumstance to be considered is the ■ 
foUowjng. All capital, it has been shown, is expended 
in the payment of labour; and we may consider the 
difficulty of production as expressed either by the 
capital expended, which must be remunerated by 
profits, or by the labour expended, which must be 
remynerated by wages. Adopting the former of 
these expressions, a new distinction in capital must 
be drawn. Capital is either fixed or circulating. 
Fixed capital consists of those commodities which 
are not entirely #)nsumed in the production of new 
com^oditiesf and the profits of which therefore are 
not entirely paid by the price of those commodities, 
but in part by the successivdy produced commodi- 
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E^n. ties in which they are employed. Circulatmg* capital 
^ ’ consists in those commodities which are entirely con- 
s^od logic sumed in the new production, and the profits of which 

of exchangOt , 

must therefore be entirely paid by their price. Wages 
and raw materials are a part of circulating capital; 
machinery, implements, buildings, land, are a part of 
fixed. 

46. Since the entire profits of fixed capital have* 
not to he paid out of the first returns to production, 
the price of the commodities so produced will be 
lower than the price of commodities produced by an 
equal amount of circulating capital, the entire pibfits 
of which must be paid out of it. And, in proportion 
as the capital employed is fixed capital and not cir- 
culating, the price of the commodities w^ be lower, 
as compared to those produced by an equal amount 
of wholly circulating capital. If 50 labourers are em- 
ployed at £50 per man to produce cloth, the price 
of the cloth win be equal to the wages of 50 labour- 
ers, £2500, and net profits, say at £10 per cent. 
£250; together, £2750. The capital is returned to- 
gether with net profits. But if a permanent machine, 
which produces an equal amount of cloth, and costs 
the same sum as the labour of 50 men, that is, £2500, 
is employed in producing the cloth, then the price of 
the cloth will be only £250, since no replacement of 
capital will be necessary, but the capital continues 
to exist in the machine itself, the value <ff which, 
£2500, may be realised by its sale. The replacement 
of consumed capital is all that has to be deducted 
fipcam price, or gross profits, befc^e satisfying net 
.profits; and it matters not whether the capital is 
ephsum^d in pa^dng wages or in replacing conssnned 
pdiilie^s of inslaruments or^^ 
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47 > But there is - no kind of material capital so 
durable as to require no replacement or repair. In ‘ 

proportion as the repairs required are considerable, staticdiogio 

7 . 7 . . - , of exchange. 

in proportion as total consumption is approached, as 
in the case of raw cotton consumed in making calico, 
in that proportioiuwill the price of the commodities 
produced by employment of fixed capital approach the 
• price of commodities produced by an equal amount 
of circulating, whether consisting in wages of labour 
or purchase of commodities. In all cases alike, the 
prices of the commodities produced will be equal to 
the* wages, net profits, and replacement of capital; 
the only difference now pointed out consisting in 
this, that in different kinds of commodities the requi- 
site replacement varies in the time over which it is 
spread. 

48. From this we may conclude that the larger 
the proportion of circulating to fixed capital employed 
in any production, the greater -will be the influence 
exerted on the price at which the commodity pro- 
duced can be permanently offered by the market value 
of thie commodities consumed as capital and by the 
natural or permanent rate of wages, compared to that 
exerted by the natural or permanent rate of net pro- 
fits ; and conversely. The greater influence of the 
rate of net profits, in the converse case, depends on 
time. The longer the time elapsing between the ex- 
pendittf^e of the capital and the sale of the produce, 
the greater must be the return in net profits. If I 
spend jfilOOO in one year on the construction of a 
machine, and only at the end of the next year bring 
coicunodities produced by it to market, and net pro- 
fits are at £10 per cent., the net profits must be 
reckoned, not on £1000, but on £1100, the sum 
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Book n. which is composed of the accumulated net prp&ts of 
the first year added to the capital. In other words, 
Stalled logic a rise in the rate of net profits adds to the amount 
of exchange. capital which requires replacement, and therefore 
to the price necessary to support the replacement and 
the net profits on the whole. A fall in the rate of net 
profits lowers the required replacement, and there- 
fore price, by the same rule. 

49. Under the foregoing distinction between fixed 
and circulating capital we have seen some kinds of 
capital and labour classed together, and opposed, in 
their effects upon the price at which the produce can 
be offered, to the labour and risk which is remuner- 
ated by net profits. Under the following distinc- 
tion we shall see the two kinds of labour classed 
together, and opposed to commodities distinguished 
into the two classes of those consumed in further 
production and those consumed unproductively; and 
this distinction is one of far greater social irc^fiort- 
ance. Without changes in demand, and consequently 
in price, wages and net profits, it has been seen (parr. 
J6-38), will vary inversely if at all, what one^loses 
the other will gain, sup'posing the third element of 
production, capital, unaltered. But there is always 
a certain nmhber of commodities the price of which 
admits of being raised, if only producers are aware 
of the opportunity; and these commodities givg a 
foothold for a rise in wages and net profit* simul- 
taneously. Employers and labourers may then be 
regarded as always on the watch to raise prices, 
wherever this can be done mthoAt reducing the 
quantify of produce demanded. Consumers on the 
©il^for hand are always oil the watch to obtam the 
«oi^pdities whieh they consume as cheaply as pos- 
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8ible.**]Joiv the price of commodities consumed in 
further production has been already shown to come 
out of the gross profits of that production ; it is in 
the long run, that is, supposing the production to be 
kept up, replaced out of those profits, whether it is 
high or low (par. 35). If productive 'consumers, ns 
a body, pay more for the commodities they consume 
,in production, they will, as a body, receive more for 
the dbmmodities which they produce. It is out of 
the prices paid for commodities unproductively con- 
sumed that the remuneration ultimately comes for 
thek production in all its branches, and at all its 
stages. The demand of the consumer so far as he 
consumes unproductively is the reservoir out of which 
all increase of price is ultimately supplied. In other 
words, the remuneration for present labour of all 
kinds comes out of the accumulated results of past 
labour, now in the hands of-unproductive consumers, 
or, nlbre accurately, of consumers so far as their con- 
sumption is unproductive. A rise in that remunera- 
tion can only be met by a rise somewhere or other in 
the aggregate prices which unproductive consumers, 
holders of previously acquired wealth, are willing to 
pay for certain commodities. The commodities pro- 
ductively consumed being abstracted from, as having 
their price, whether high or low-, provided for in the 
maijper above described, the demands of present la- 
bourers,<for remuneration of present labour, are left 
face to fece with the means or wealth of unproduc- 
tive consumers, consisting in accumulations of past 
labour. •• 

^o. This distinction, between labour skilled and 
imskilled on the one side and commodities on the 
other, is a very prominent one in a new school of 
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economists, and already we may see that it dies at 
the basis of the great economical and social changes 
which are in progress. “The labourer,” says Mr. 
Harrison, in the Fortnightly Review, No. xiii. p. 60, 

“ has not got a commodity to sell, because what he 
seeks to do is not to exchange products, but to com- 
bine to produce.” The former view of economists 
was, that labour was a commodity bought and sold* 
in &e - labour market, the price of which was de- 
termined by the amount of circulating capital, the 
“ wages fund,” on the one hand, and the number of 
labourers on the other; a theory which was a cdi*ol- 
lary of the doctrine of supply and demand in its old 
or untenable form (see par. 15 ). It was assumed 
that the wage fund was, at any given time, a fixed 
amount, all of which would be, and more than which 
could not be, expended in the employment of labour- 
ers. This fund constituted the demand for labour, 
the number of labourers constituted the supply* and 
the rate of wages depended on the proportion which 
which these two quantities, the supply and the de- 
mand, bore to each other. Two sources of variation, 
however, were here left out of the account; first, 
that the expected amount of gross profits determined 
the amount which an employer would be willing and 
able, by' borrowing if necessary, to throw into his 
business; second, that, the less the portion of these 
gross profits, when realised, which went t& replace 
the wages paid to labotirers, the larger would be the 
share of them remaining as net profits, and vice versa, 
so that, if the labourers were cebtent with lower 
wages, the employer would spend as revenue what 
Othesrwise would have been spent as wages. It was 
tlfflt, at any given time, the sum actually is^ent in 
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wages ims a fixed amount, but it was not true that 
it was fixed before being spent or agreed to be spent; 
the agreement between masters and men was the 
very thing that fixed it (see remarks in par. 41 ) ; so 
that the wage fiind could not, without logical error, 
be called the fund “destined” to the payment of 
wages. See Mr. Longe’s able Refutation of th^ Wage- 
. Fund Theory, published in 1866. The wage fund 
theory is thus an instance of the fallacy of the cart 
before the horse, precisely similar to the logical blun- 
der pointed out in § 79, which defines the motive of 
coilduct as the motive which contains the greatest 
pleasure, whereas it is only by its being the motive 
of conduct that we know which or what pleasure is 
the greatest, and must consequently reverse the order 
of definition. 

51 . According to the former view of economists, 
then, an employer bought* Idbour as a commodity, 
and, using it as he used fuel, iron, or horses, com- 
peted with other employers by endeavouring to pro- 
duce more cheaply and abundantly. So long as the 
labourers were unable to combine, and employers 
could deal with them man by man, this mode of in- 
dustry and the theory which reflected it held their 
own. But with combination of labourers organised 
as it now is, and still more as it inevitably will be, 
it becomes impossible to treat labour as a mere com- 
modity ,*and its true character as an ultimate agent 
of production comes to light. The unlimited compe- 
tition of employers against each other is finished, by 
necessity th^ will be under of supporting each 
oth^r against the dictation of the labourers ; a result 
which has been ably indicated by Mr. Thornton in 
his work On Labour, Book Ui. Chap. iv. 
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5a. But this result will not be produced ^v^fiiout 
~ ’ a further result following, one also pointed out by 
Staticd logic Mr. Thornton : labourers and employers will not 

of exchange. - , ^ ^ j • 

stand organised as two bodies witht>ut also, and in 
proportion as their internal organisation advances, or- 
ganising themselves also in such a way as to “ com- 
bine to^ produce” for their common advantage, in 
other words, to eifect the much longed for “ organi- 
sation of industry” as a whole. The two classes of 
labourers, employers and employed, will therefore 
place as high a value as they can on their commo- 
dity, present labour, estimated in the only other kind 
of exchangeable wealth, namely, commodities which 
embody the results of past labour. In other words, we 
come back to the distinction •with which we started, 
that between commodities which may or may not be 
employed as capital on the one side, labour, super- 
intendence, and risk, on the other. We may already 
see the germs of this combination in the boards of 
arbitration between masters and men, which would 
have no logical standing-ground were it not in the 
interests of increased and improved production^com- 
mon to both parties, as well as in the various suc- 
cessful attempts to establish cooperative societies and 
partnership of labourers in profits. The terms of 
combination can- only be settled by considering the 
common end which both parties have in view ^ so 
much however may perhaps be said beforehand, that 
these terms will include a comparatively stable rate 
of wages, not liable to the fluctuations of the goods 
market, as well as higher average retes than at pre- 
, sent, Wages ■will be calculated permanently on^the 
of the average gross profits of a trade, and‘lhe 
i^pegHMary fluctuations in these gross profits, whether 
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large* small, will be thrown upon the capitalist’s 
residuum or net profits, whether the capital is owned 
by one, or by many, or by the labourers themselves, 
who would thusibear a double character. 

53. It may appear at first sight that a contradic- 
tion is involved in saying that an increase in value 
of labour means a corresponding decrease in the value 
, of commodities, since the remuneration of the labour 
of production consists only in the value of the pro- 
duce when sold ; and, if this falls, the value of the 
labour must, it would seem, fall along with it; while, 
on •the other hand, if we assume that labour and its 
products really rise in value, this seems to contradict 
the well established law, that no general rise or fall 
of values, and no general rise or fall of prices (sup- 
posing no change in money), are possible; since, it 
may be thought, a general rise in labour, that is, 
in all industries, would produce, if it could take 
place, a general rise in values, that is, of the pro- 
ducts of all industries, which, unless merely nominal, 
or only in the money they are reckoned in, is an 
impossibility. Both the apparent contradictions, how- 
ever, are dissolved, the rise in labour is shown to be 
real, and also not to involve a general rise in values, 
by drawing the distinction between commodities 
used in productive and commodities used in final or 
unproductive consumption, and by attending to the 
coincid^ce of this distinction with another, which 
will be drawn more fully farther on (par. 79), be- 
tween the part of total income which is spent as re- 
venue and that part of it which is spent as capital. It 
is commodities finally or unproductively consumed 
which are both purchased by revenue and also, by 
this exchange, replace the commodities consumed in 
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]^K n. producing them, and pay the wages of labour, at 
* every stage of their production. If the wages of 

Statical logic labour generally rise, these commodities of final con- 

of (excban^ .1 a a 

sumption will rise also, that is, intre commodities 
must be given for them, and larger amounts of re- 
venue will be required to command the same amount 
of them as before. The consumers of these com- 
modities, and every man is a consumer of them to 
some extent, will pay more for them in other •com- 
modities’ which they already hold (and the holder 
of money is really a holder of commodities). And 
to whom do they pay it? to the series of producers; 
and for what purpose ? to be employed partly in 
unproductive but chiefly in productive consumption. 
But it was shown, in par. 35 , that the value of 
commodities consumed in production enters into the 
price of the product, whatever that value may be; 
if this value falls, the price of the product falls pro 
tanto ; if it rises, the price pro tanto rises. The 
increase of value therefore in commodities, assumed 
to be caused by a general rise in the valuQ of labour, 
need not be supposed to cause a general rise in the 
value of commodities, but only in the value o^* com- 
modities of final consumption, purchased by revenue; 
these and these alone will rise in value; more must 
be given by ultimate* or unproductive consumers to 
those who expend their labour in producing them, 
in remuneration not for the commodities tljjCy have 
consumed but for the labour they have bestowed, 
the higher value of the commodities used in pro- 
ductive consumption being paid in (the first instance 
by the productive consumer, and ultimately restored 
to' him by the price of the finally consumed cbm- 
i^ity purchased by revenue. The change thus 
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effected is a change in th’e distribution of values 
betwe^*two classes of persons, or more accimately 
between persons in two characters, that of labourer 
or productive consumer, and that of enjoyer or un- 
productive consumer; the commodities which are 
consumed in production are replaced by the value 
of the commodities produced, and remain unaffected 
by the change in the value of labour. The rise in 
‘value, of commodities productively consumed is a 
nominal or rather a compensated rise; but the la- 
bourers are benefited, without any such compensa- 
tiorj, at the expense of those who hold commodities 
alone without labouring, for a larger amount of 
these commodities must now be given for the same 
amount of labour as before. And the general re- 
sult of this •tendency to a rise in the value of labour, 
as distinguished from that of commodities, will no 
doubt be to draw the owners of larger and larger 
realised fortunes into industry, where they may 
obtain the rewards of labour as well as the remu- 
neration for the use of commodities employed as 
capital ; inasmuch as it tends to lessen the value 
of fi^d or nominally equal amounts . of previously 
accumulated commodities or realised fortune ; thus 
contributing to the universal prevalence of the in- 
dustrial life. And here we have the answer to a 
question which has no doubt already suggested it- 
seMf namely. Whence comes the value to furnish 
the supposed general rise in labour? It comes from 
the additional labour of those who will now begin 
to earn profits, jjvhere before they earned only in- 
terest, the number of purely unproductive con- 
sumers being lessened, and that of consumers who 
are productive as well as unproductive being in- 
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®!»* n* creased. The labour will be attractive because it is 

CalV. 

— remunerative. 

result may be expressed as a rise in 
the natural value of labour, in both its kinds, as 
measured in or purchased by commodities previously 
produced. These commodities fall in value; but it 
is only one part of them in which the fall is real or 
uncompensated, namely, that part which is consumed 
ui^roductively or as revenue. In the other, part, 
the commodities which are consumed as capital or 
productively, the fall is compensated by the value of 
their produce, ultimately consumed unproducti^ely. 
The kind of commochties which must necessarily fall 
in value if all other commodities and services, or la- 
bour, rise in value, so as to escape the contradiction 
involved in a ‘ general rise of values,’ has been thus 
pointed out, namely, the results of past labour, as 
well as the mode of its separation from the rest, as 
a different class of commodities. The division which 
each producer or receiver of income makes between 
what he consumes unproductively and what he con- 
sumes productively is the division between the two 
classes of commodities, one of which fells in' value 
while the other remains unaffected. 

55. To test this conclusion let us suppose a gene- 
ral rise in the natural value of labour to have taken 
place, although of course it can only be a gradual 
and piecemeal change in actual practice, change 
always in progress and never complete. Let us take 
two articles of final consumption as representatives 
of all. A hat which exchanged f(jr a pair of shoes, 
before the rise in the natural value of labour, will 
exhhan^ for the same after it; but both hat* and 
mJU exebs^ge for a larger money price than 
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befortf, that is, will require a larger amount of that 
command over commodities generally, conferred hy 
money, to he given in exchange for them. This, I 
am aware, will he regarded as equivalent to saying 
that the hat and the shoes, now standing for all com- 
modities, have not risen in real hut only in nominal 
value, or money price ; for it will he argued, if the 
hat will not command more commodities than before, 
as it will not if it only commands the shoes, it Qau- 
not have risen in real value. This conclusion, how- 
ever, is only drawn by overlooking the distinction 
betijreen revenue and capital, and between the re- 
sults of past and those of present labour. 

56. The question then is, how the distinction is 
drawn between the results of past and those of pre- 
sent labour.* And here it will be seen in what way 
money as a means of exchange, substituted for barter, 
is a condition enabling this distinction to become 
praqtically operative, not by means of any change 
arising in the quantity or value of money itself — 
change of a kind which is here entirely abstracted 
from — but by enabling us to measure, and distin- 
guish between, kinds of commodities which are other- 
wise inextricably intermixed. The part of income 
which a man spends as revenue and that which he 
spends as capital are distinguished by him only as 
money amounts; now, if all money prices rise, and 
at tfie stgne time a money amount which is spent as 
revenue commands less in commodities or services 
than before, while one which is spent as capital com- 
mands the same 9s before, — which it has been main- 
tained may be the case by means of the compensation 
in thfe raised price of the produce, — ^then it is possible 
for this general rise in money prices to be in one part 
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real, in the other part nominal, without any differ- 
ence between the amounts which commodities com- 
mand in commodities. 

57. In money a new commodity is introduced, 
whereby other commodities are divisible into amounts 
different in kind from the amounts into which they 
were divisible before. So to speak, they were before 
divisible mechanically, they are now divisible chemi- 
callv as well. All commodities as soon as sold anif 

jif 

exchanged for money become, as money in the hands 
of the seller, or as an entry to his credit in his 
banker’s books, representatives of past instead qf, as 
before, representatives of present labour. The act of 
exchange is the moment of their separation. And 
this is the meaning of the expression at the begin- 
ning of par. 54, “ commodities previously produced.” 
These commodities exist henceforth in the shape of 
money amounts. A man brings a hat to market, re- 
presenting his present, as yet unremunerated, labour; 
he seUs it, and the money represents his remunerated, 
or past, labour. That money amount is a command 
over commodities generally; it is, as Mr. Macleod 
most forcibly explains (Theory and Practice of*Bank- 
ing. Chap. i. § 9, and elsewWe) — Debt. Now, if 
the commodities, or any part of them, rise in value, 
the command over them of a stated money amount 
falls in value. It is a certain amount of command 
over commodities generally, a certain amou]^t of^debt 
owing to him, that the seller of the hat has received 
in exchange for his commodity; and it is a part of 
the same kind of command, or debt, that the receiver 
of an income distinguishes into that which he will 
spend as revenue, in purchasing commodities of final 
consumption, and that which he will spend as capital, 
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in pr( 5 ducmg commodities to employ in production 
again. 

58, Now all spenders of revenue spend a part of 
this general command or debt ; and this general com- 
mand or debt is the new commodity, introduced by 
money, which falls in value as aU the previously ex- 
isting kinds of commodities rise. Although, there- 
^fore, hats and shoes do not rise as compared to 
each other, they do rise as compared to the existing 
amount of command for them, or debt owing by them 
on exhibition of money, or to that amount of the 
results of past labour which is or may be set apart 
for purchasing articles of final consumption. If then 
possessors of income wish to enjoy as much of these 
commodities as before, they must set apart a larger 
amount thailh before out of their income, as revenue, 
thereby decreasing what they would otherwise set 
apart as capital. All the commodities of final con- 
sumption are in the hands of productive consumers, 
all the command over them, or debt owed by them, 
in those of unproductive consumers. And on the 
one hand, it is of real importance to the unproduc- 
tive consumer whether his stated amounts of this 
command command much or little, because his com- 
mand has cost him labour, and is labour in its re- 
munerated result; on the other hand, it is of equal 
importance to the productive consumer, because his 
commodities have cost him labour too, and are the 
means of its remuneration. 

59. The command or debt, money, is the market 
for commodities «nd services. Certain portions of 
these commodities, while in the hands -of their pro- 
ducers, are virtually the property of the commanders, 
at least they have been produced vri&x no , other pur- 
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bookii. pose tlian to become so; and the same also true 
of any portion of the command itself, namely, that 
stailofuogic it is virtually the property of the producers, and for 
of exchange, game rcasou. More commodities and services 

are produced and kept at demand, in proportion aa 
a larger demand is anticipated, in order to meet it. 
Hats are not produced in order to be exchanged for 
shoes, nor guineas for guineas. Each kind, hats and^ 
shoes on one side, and guineas on the other, 'have 
been produced to exchange for the other kind; each 
represents real labour; the hats and shoes labour 
which has not, the guineas labour which has, had its 
remuneration fixed. That a hat will only command 
a pair of shoes, a pair of shoes only a hat, after as 
before the supposed rise in value, is no more incon- 
sistent with that rise than that a guineS, will com- 
mand no more and no less than a guinea. The un- 
productive consumer, unless himself also a producer, 
has no means of counterbalancing a general rise of 
prices; he has no labour or commodities to sell in 
his turn. His command over commodities consists 
solely in the amount of money for which he parted 
with his own commodities at some previous time. 
If then commodities generally rise in money price, 
and there is no change arising in the money itself, 
the rise will be a real though gradual transference of 
real as well as nominal value from the unproductive 
consumers to the labourers, whether employers or 
employed. 

IV. 

6o. We come now to a distinction in capital which 
opens a new field of enquiry, the distinction between 
.capital owned and capital borrowed. Capital bor- 
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rowe^.ig that kind which has now to be examined. 
It may be of two kinds, commodities themselves to 
be employed in production, and money to be em- 
ployed in the purchase of such commodities. The 
return or price paid for the use of money lent and 
borrowed is Interest, and this is a subject which 
cannot be examined here, but falls under the second 
• branch of political economy. (See § 96. 8 i et seqq.). 
Commodities borrowed and lent may be conveniently 
divided by the foregoing distinction between fixed 
and circulating capital ; and the price for fixed capital 
wil! then be properly called Rent, that for circulating 
Hire. See Mr. Macleod’s Elements of Pol. Econ. 
Chap. ii. Sect. ii. As Mr. Macleod points out, rent 
and hire are high in amount, in proportion as the 
capital for which they are paid is perishable and 
likely to be restored in deteriorated condition from 
use. 

• 6 * 1 . Interest, rent, and hire, of borrowed capital 
must be paid for out of the price of the commodities 
produced, just as wages and net profits are. It is 
clear ^hat interest can never bear so large a propor- 
tion to capital as net profits do; for these include 
the remuneration for risk and labour of management, 
and, if any one could obtain the same returns for 
lending money at interest as by employing it him- 
self he would never be at the trouble of engaging 
in trad#. The owned capital which a man employs 
in his business he usually charges with, or considers 
liable for, interest to himself, at a certain rate, as if 
it were borrowed money on which it was paid to a 
lender; and by this means ascertains for himself the 
pure profits of his business, the pure remuneration 
for his skill and good fortune in its management. 
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Rent and hire on the contrary are not estiiputed by 
a per centage, but are gross amounts paid for the 
use of commodities in the mass. 

62 . The case of rent seems to be the only one 
that calls for examination. All fixed capital when 
borrowed is paid for by rent; but there is one kind 
of rent which has obtained a special title to the name, 
the rent paid for the use of the inseparable qualities, 
of land, used in agriculture. There is hardly any 
case in which the rent paid consists solely of the 
remuneration for these qualities; in almost all it is 
combined with rent of buildings, fences, and so *on ; 
so that what is called the Theory of Rent must in 
the outset be restricted to this special component of 
the whole sum paid under that name. ^ With this 
restriction, the theory of rent follows from Ricardo’s 
theory of natural value ; and I shall hold myself dis- 
pensed from doing more than here stating it, having 
already offered what reasons I was able in support 
of that theoiy. 

63. The rent paid by a farmer for the use of 
the inseparable qualities of that land which* pro- 
duces either more abundant crops than the worst 
land under cultivation, or an equal abundance with 
less labour, is paid out of the price of the crops, but 
has no eifect in raising or lowering that price; and 
for this reason, that the com grown on the worst 
land, or on the better land with a greater ftxpendi- 
ture of labour and capital than was before requisite 
to produce the same quantity, fixes the price of all 
the com, under whatever conditioti grown. It is 
evident that this additional expenditure of labour 
and capital, or this additional cultivation of inferior 
land) would not have taken place had there not been 
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an irapeiious demand for a greater quantity of corn ; 
and therefore the com produced does not constitute 
a supply which is in excess of the demand. This 
being so, there is no reason why the com grown at 
less expense, or under more favourable conditions, 
should bear a lower price than that grown under 
conditions less favourable. There will then always 
*be a surplus in the gross profits on the com grown 
under the more favourable circumstances, and this 
surplus is rent. “ Com,” says Ricardo, “ is not high 
because a rent is paid, but a rent is paid because 
corn is high; and it has been justly observed, that 
no reduction would take place in the price of corn, 
although landlords should forego the whole of their 
rents.” R§nt in short is a distinct kind of value, 
traceable by analysis to the laws of production from 
land, and exists quite independently of the question 
what class of men are or become its owners. 

*64. Here we come to that distinction between 
commodities which was mentioned in passing in par. 
7, namely, between commodities producible in equal 
additional quantities by equal increase of labour and 
capital expended and commodities producible only in 
diminishing quantities by equal increase of expendi- 
ture. Agricultural produce belongs to the latter class, 
in consequence of the physical laws governing pro- 
duction from land ; the result being that, while land 
bears a* rent, rent does not affect price. The cir- 
cumstance too, that the greater part of necessaries 
consists of agricultural produce, equal additions to 
which are only procured by constantly increasing ap- 
plications of labour and capital, has the effect, in a 
progressive state of population, of raising the natural 
value of labour in all employments, that is, of raising 
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the natural rate of wages; a rise which vttl only 
necessarily be compensated by a fall in net profits 
in those cases where prices cannot be raised upon 
the consumer, or a larger demand created for the 
produce (par. 36). 

65. The theory of rent is therefore an exemplifi- 
cation of the doctiine already insisted on, that the 
physical laws of production, the obstacles which na-. 
ture sets to acquisition, are the ultimate determinants 
of the value of commodities exchanged between man 
and man. The action of man, determined by the 
strength and kind of his desires,' is limited by, %.nd 
has to conform to, the physical conditions of satis- 
fying them; and in whatever commodity, or at 
whatever point, a physical difficulty in^ acquisition 
or obstacle to satisfaction occurs, at that point and 
in that commodity an exchange value is created, and 
political economy begins. Supply and demand, in- 
cluding the modes in which and the conditions under 
which they are equated, is the whole of political 
economy; and all limitation in supply comes ulti- 
mately from nature, just as the supply and just as 
the demand themselves do. Every limitation of sup- 
ply, however, in presence of a demand, is the creation 
of an exchange value. 


V. 

66 . There is a class of exchanges foundid on an 
empirical distinction in actual practice so important 
as to merit a separate examination, the class of ex- 
changes constituting International I'rade. The con- 
clusions hitherto reached are of universal application, 
being applicable to all mankind generally, taken as a 
whole, and to every nation taken as a separate whole ; 
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but thfty undergo certain modifications in consequence 
of the separation of different climates by distance, 
and of different nations by distance, language, laws, 
and customs of life. These modifications must now 
be taken into account; and in doing so it will be 
well to distinguish, at the outset, two aspects of the 
subject, first, the exchanges between any two nations 
.as wholes, in which the exports as a whole are the 
price ‘paid for the imports as a whole, and vice versa ; 
and secondly, the machinery by which these ex- 
changes are effected, that is, as broken up into single 
exaltations paid for in money to the individual ex- 
porting the goods, and single importations for which 
the importer pays in like manner. The first way 
of looking at the matter will give the general and 
abstract treatment of the case, and will fiirnish the 
characterisation of the processes described in the se- 
cond way of looking at it, which in their turn will 
furtiish the analysis and verification of that general 
characterisation. 

67. And first under the first aspect. When com- 
modities produced in one country are exchanged for 
commodities produced in another, the cost of pro- 
duction is still the minimum, or natural value, below 
which the market price cannot permanently fall. But 
while this cost of production consists in the price of 
the* commodities consumed as capital, in the price 
of labotlr, and in the amount of net profits, in the 
producing country, the market value of the com- 
modity produced consists, not in the commodities 
for which it will*exchange in the producing country, 
but* in those for which it will exchange in the foreign 
country to which it is exported. It must exchange 
for such an amount of foreign commodities as, when 
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sold by the original producer in his own,cpuntry, 
will give him at least an equal remuneration to 
that which he could have obtained by the same cost 
expended in producing commodities for home con- 
sumption. And the same rule applies to the foreign 
commodities which be receives in exchange for his 
exports. Their value consists not in the commodities 
which they could command at home, but in those, 
which they can command abroad, that is, in the* com- 
modities which will be exported to pay for them, 
and which when received must sell for a price equal 
at least to replacement of capital, wages, and* net 
profits, a price which might not have been obtained 
if the commodities originally produced had been sold 
at home. The cost of production depends upon the 
home . markets, but the remuneration for producing 
depends, first, upon the foreign markets for the pro- 
duce, secondly, upon the home market for the foreign 
commodities imported in exchange. The efl?ect of 
the separation of countries is therefore to interpose 
a new link between production and remuneration, 
namely, the foreign commodity, first bought by and 
then sold for home products. Two markets instead 
of one must be taken into the account. 

68. From this follows this singular result of in- 
ternational trade, that a commodity may be imported 
from abroad notwithstanding that it might be pro- 
duced at a lower cost at home than abroad. (See 
Mr. J. S. Mill’s Principles of Pol. Econ. Book iii. 
Ch. xviii.). For it may be paid for by commodities 
which at home have cost less in producing than the 
eommbdity itself would cost. It is therefore cheaper 
to iinport than to produce it, although it is dearer 
-to produce abroad than it is to produce at home. 
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The foreign producer obtains commodities which are 
the cheapest to us to produce, paying for them by 
commodities which cost him less to produce than the 
price for which, in his markets, the commodities im- 
ported from us are sold. The condition of foreign 
trade is, not that the commodities imported shall be 
produced at a lower cost in the exporting than in 
Xhe importing country, but that the commodities im- 
ported shall sell for more than the cost of production 
of the commodities exported in return. The advan- 
tage or disadvantage of foreign export trade, at any 
particular time and place, depends upon the sum 
which we receive for our exports compared to the 
sum which we have spent in producing them, and 
not compared to the sum which we pay for our im- 
ports; while the advantage or disadvantage of a 
foreign import trade depends, not upon the sum 
which we pay for our imports compared to the sum 
whibli we receive for our exports, but upon the sum 
which we pay for our imports compared to the sum 
which we receive for the productive use we make of 
them.. 

69. It is evident therefore that each country finds 
its greatest advantage in devoting its labour and 
capital exclusively to the production of those com- 
modities which it can produce the most cheaply 
compared to foreign countries; and in buying with 
them foreign produce of all descriptions which it can 
produce less cheaply, even although it may be able 
to produce some of these more cheaply than foreign 
countries. The natural conditions, extraneous to po- 
litical economy, a«ch as soil, climate, neighbourhood, 
raw produce, government, and manners, go a long 
way towards deciding what kinds of production are 
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the cheapest, and therefore the most advantageous, 
to different countries. The tendency of advancing 
industry is to introduce the principle of division of 
labour into international transactions ; and the more 
complete the fusion of mankind into one vast family, 
by breakiog down the artificial barriers of diverse 
laws, manners, languages, weights and measures, 
currencies, and so on, the more pronounced will this 
separation of industries become, depending as ft does 
on the natural barriers which cannot be removed. 
But there must always remain a great number of 
productions in which the differences of cost of pro- 
duction, though depending on such irremovable na- 
tural barriers, are too small to effect the cessation 
of their production in one place and its removal to 
another. There will always be a large variety of in- 
dustries in every country, in which no interchange 
will take place, notwithstanding the slight difference 
of advantage in favour of one country over anbther; 
such differences being too small to cover the cost of 
carriage. 

70. The minimum price or return receiv,ed for 

an exported commodity is fixed, it has been seen, 
by its cost of production. The maximum price or 
return for it, the upper limit of oscillation in its 
market value, is fixed, in a similar manner, by the 
cost of production, in their own country, of the eoni- 
modities imported in return for it. The dbnsideFa- 
tion of this point will bring us to the question of the 
machinery, the particular exchanges, by which inter- 
national trade is effected, which is Ihe second aspect 
of the whole subject. ^ , 

71. Country A exports goods to country B; their 
jninim um aggre^te price must be sufficient to cover 
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their tost of production in A. But what is their 
maximum aggregate price, the maximum which B 
can afford to give for them? It must consist of the 
goods which B can export and sell to A, at prices 
sufficient to cover their cost of production. These 
goods are the price paid to A by B in return for the 
goods sent to B by A; and the highest aggregate 
prices for which they sell in A form the maximum 
aggregate price of A’s exports; just as the highest 
aggregate prices for which A’s goods sent to B will 
sell in B are the maximum aggregate price of B’s 
experts. The lower, therefore, the cost of produc- 
tion in B, the greater is the quantity of goods it can 
afford to export, and therefore the greater are its 
means of purchasing from A. In other words, the 
cost of production in B, which fixes the minimum 
price which B can afford to receive from the sale of 
its imports from A, fixes also the maximum quantity 
of goods which B can afford to send to A in return ; 
and the price for which this quantity will sell in A 
is the limit above which the price received by A, for 
goods exported to B, cannot rise. The cost of pro- 
duction in each country fixes the maximum quantity 
of goods which can be given for the commodities im- 
ported from the other; and the money price which 
they fetch, when sold in the country which imports 
them, is the purchase money of the commoffities 
wjiich h*ve been exported in return for them. In 
other words, the cost of production in the exporting 
country determines the quantity of goods which can 
be profitably exported, the markets in the importing 
country determine the price of those goods to the 
importer. 

72. Here then we reach a distinction between 
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quantity and price of goods imported and exported 
which carries us over into the question of lihe actual 
machinery by which international trade is effected. 
It is through the prices received for exports com- 
pared to the cost of production, and through the 
prices realised by sale of imports compared to those 
given for the imports, as separate transactions, that 
the merchants in the two countries know what trans- 
actions are likely to be advantageous to thena; the 
aggregiate of which transactions constitutes the inter- 
national trade which has been characterised as a pur- 
chase of exports by imports between the countries. 
Let us endeavour to connect these two aspects toge- 
ther. The prices oscUlate, between the limits above 
described, according to the demand of each country 
for the productions of the other. An intreasing de- 
mand is a demand for a greater quantity than before ; 
the price rises in consequence. How is this price 
paid ? By offering goods for export at lower pripes, 
in order to reach a larger market, and obtain a greater 
sum of money. The country which demands more 
raises prices on itself ; it has to export more in quan- 
tity than before, and therefore to lower the price at 
which its exports are offered. The country which 
demands less obtains, therefore, foreign goods at a 
lower price and in greater quantity. The demand 
of consumers, the U of the acquirers, is the operative 
element in determining market values, in^inten^- 
tional trade, between the limits, either way, fixed by 
cost of production; and this overcomes the D, the 
resistance of the sellers, at the pointtwhere the cheap- 
ness of the goods, which the buyer offers in exchange, 
induces him to take a quantity sufficient to pay for 
#6 ijoods now demanded by the buyer. And this 
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is thff difference between the two cases of interna- 
tional fr&de and trade between individuals; in the 
latter case the acquirer overcomes D by offering a 
larger amount of goods or of money for the goods 
which he demands, while in the former he overcomes 
it by offering to sell goods at a cheaper rate, in ex- 
pectation of having a greater quantity of them de- 
manded in consequence; that is, he offers a greater 
’quantity, not directly, but indirectly by lowering the 
price. If a greater quantity is not demanded in con- 
sequence, then he either diminishes his own demand 
or sports in return some commodity which brings 
him in no profit. 

73. We may now pass to the second aspect of 
the subject,“the actual mechanism of the trade, adopt- 
ing the trader’s point of view, and beginning with 
the changes which arise in demand, on consideration 
of market prices as they may exist at any one time. 
Nok only does the general expression ‘ the country’ 
mean, not an individual person, but the producers 
and traders of the country, but also each of these 
individuals singly does not, as a rule, export goods 
for wtich he receives payment in other goods, but 
he exports goods for which he receives payment in 
money, by bills payable or discountable in his own 
country, as single and separate transactions, or he 
imports goods for which he pays in a similar man- 
ner.* Biils are drawn against goods exported, and 
bills are drawn against goods imported, which bills 
are exchanged against each other; thus enabling us 
to characterise the transactions as exchanges of goods 
against goods. 

f4. Now it is the state of prices to which the 
producers and traders of a country look, when con- 
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II. sidering what commodities it will be profitable to 
export or produce for exportation. When lih^ prices 

logic of any kind of gQods abroad are sufficiently high to 
cover the cost of production and of carriage, they are 
produced and exported ; when the quantity demanded 
is greater, the price will rise, and they will be pro- 
duced and exported in greater quantity; this how- 
ever raises the price of them at home as well as 
abroad, for, if the price was not raised at home, the' 
merchant who purchased them of the producer would 
alone make the increased profit, by purchasing at the 
former low price. Producers and traders keep^ex- 
porting all goods which bear a price abroad suflEicient 
to cover their cost of production and carriage, and 
those goods most which bear the highest price and 
are most in demand. Those goods alone^ cease to be 
exported the price of which falls below the cost of 
production and carriage. Similarly in the country 
traded with ; its producers and traders keep, pro- 
ducing and exporting all goods which bear a re- 
munerative price, and those the most the price of 
which is highest, from their being most in demand. 
The lower limit to exportation on either side i^ fixed 
by cost of production in the exporting countries. 

75. If however the demand for goods at high 
prices ceases in one country before the correspond- 
ing demand ceases in the other, there will be im- 
porters in the latter country, where the denjand*still 
continues, who have to pay for the goods imported 
without being able to find goods to export at re- 
munerative prices ; the bills which are drawn on 
them for payment of the goods imported will be of 
greater amount than the biUs which they can draw, 
or r|»urch when drawn, upon importers in the 
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couniRy where lihe demand has ceased. This effect 
however* is not produced until the traders and pro- 
ducers, in the country where the demand still con- 
tinues, have sought to follow up the decreasing de- 
mand in the other country by offering goods at 
decreasing prices, down to the lower limit of cost 
of production, in hope of reaching a demand for a 
greater quantity at those lowered prices. It is only 
wheivthis limit is reached, without a greater quantity 
being demanded in consequence, that the total amount 
of bills, drawn on the country where the demand 
coidinues high, becomes greater than the total amount- 
of bills drawn on the country where the demand has 
diminished. 

76. When this is the case, those importers, in the 
country where the demand continues high, who have 
to meet the bills dra^vn on them, and are unable to 
find bills on the other country to pay them with, 
haucfto transmit not goods but bullion, in payment 
of the bills drawn on them for the goods they have 
imported. Bullion becomes the commodity exported 
to pay for import of goods. But bullion is a com- 
modiy on the export of which the trader makes no 
profit; which is evident from this, that if the pro- 
ducer or trader sent goods wldch would sell, in the 
other country, for the amount of his debt, he would 
obtain the difference between' their price and the 
expense,of their production, that is, he would obtain 
the net profits; but when he sends bullion (unless 
bullion itself is a product of the country) there is 
no difference between the value of the thing sent 
and the debt which it pays. The transmission of 
bullion therefore shows, not only that the country 
to which it is sent has ceased to increase its demand 
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for the commodities of the country which sends it, 
but also that the maximum price of imports, ' which 
the country sending bullion instead of sending goods 
can pay with a profit on the payment itself, that is, 
on its exports, lias been reached; for the commodity 
now exported in return for goods is a commodity 
which cannot sell for more in the country to which 
it is sent than it costs to procure it in the country 
which sends it, unless it is a product of that country.' 
In other words, the cost of production, in the im- 
porting country, of the commodity exported in re- 
turn for its imports fixes the maximum of pric§ at 
which it can afford to import without having recourse 
to money or bullion payments. (See farther with 
reference to bullion, § 96 . 76). 

77. The transmission of bullion in <payGient of 
an international balance is therefore the final stage 
in the oscillation, upwards or downwards, of market 
prices between any two nations, and indicates a state 
of trade which will normally be followed by a dimiu- 
ished demand on the part of the country which ex- 
ports the bullion. The most advantageous state of 
commerce is one in which the transmission of Ihillion 
is entirely avoided, because in such a state, though 
the two countries may divide the advantage unequally, 
according to the demand of either compared with the 
demand of the other, yet there are no exchanges on 
which net profits are not reaped by the e^orting 
country. International trade is therefore most ad- 
vantageous to all concerned when the exchanges are 
to the largest amount, without the, limits of oscilla- 
tion in market prices being reached in either direc- 
tion, ^d consequently without any transmissiofi of 
bullion. 
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78. We are thus brought back to the statement 
made in* par. 69 as to the mode of judging the ad- 
vantage or disadvantage in exporting and importing. 
The export of goods must be profitable on the whole ; 
that is to say, it must at least repay the cost of 
production of the goods exported; for otherwise it 
would soon cease to be carried.on. Its returns may 
^be left to the care of the individual traders, for, if 
they find their profit in it, it is clear that the country 
must do so too. But an import trade which is not 
supported or balanced by an export trade of goods, 
but which has to pay for its imports by the export 
of bullion, will be profitable no doubt to the indi- 
vidual traders, for the same reason as in the other 
case; but it does not necessarily follow that it will 
also enrich* the country. If bullion is exported to 
meet imports of commodities to be used in produc- 
tive consumption, the country will no doubt be the 
riche» for the transaction, notwithstanding that we 
make no profit on the export of the bullion itself. 
But if the imported commodities are commodities of 
final or unproductive consumption, not being neces- 
saries of Ide which must be supplied in the same 
quantity from some source or other, then the im- 
porters may be benefited by their sale, but the 
country not enriched, because it will have expended 
its wealth in the purchase of indulgences, that is, 
commodities of final and unnecessary consumption. 
It is the use to which the imports are put, in such 
a case, that determines whether the importation is, 
economically speaking, advantageous to the country. 
Both limbs of international trade may be profitable 
in the case of imports of goods met by exports of 
goods; but it is only importation that can be, where 
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79. In order to complete the examination of the 

first branch of political economy we must return to 
the general point of view from which we departed in 
considering international trade. The prices or values^ 
of commodities have been to some extent analysed 
into their component parts or elements. A distinc- 
tion of prices must now be introduced, founded on 
the diflFerent purposes for which they are paid^or, 
in other words, on the different modes of consump- 
tion. Capital has already been opposed to labour, 
but the term has another employment in which it 
is opposed to Revenue. (See par. 53). *Let us take 
the term Income to signify the sum which may be 
spent either as capital or as revenue, or partly as 
both. Revenue, then, is that part of income which 
is spent in unproductive consumption, capital that 
spent in productive. It is clear that this division 
is exhaustive ; all the wealth in the world must be 
either revenue or capital; for it must be either con- 
sumed or hoarded, and, if consumed, then cither pro- 
ductively or unproductively, and if hoarded, this is 
equivalent to unproductive consumption so long as 
the hoarding lasts. ^ . 

80. The only motive for consuming productively 
is to be able to consume unproductively hereafter. 
Productive consumption is labour, unproductive is 
enjoyment. Consequently unproductive consumption 
is the reward of productive, and the portion of wealth 
consumed unproductively is that which purchases^' and 
is piUrchased by, the portion produced by productive 
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consuJnption. Revenue is the demand, not for capi- 
tal, but /or the commodities produced by consuming 
capital. 

81. The men dividing their incomes into revenue 
and capital cannot be so simply divided into two 
classes. There arc not two classes, one of productive 
and not unproductive consumers, the other of un- 
,productive and not productive. There might indeed 
be miten who were the first, namely, such unskilled 
manual labourers who should consume no more than 
was requisite to repair the waste of their frames and 
keep themselves in good working order. There might 
be men who were the last, namely, pure spendthrifts 
and pure paupers. But between these two classes 
lies the vast bulk of mankind, namely, men who 
spend their incomes partly productively partly un- 
productively, partly as capital partly as revenue. 

82. The industrialist who spends capital or la- 
bour “in production clearly sets apart one portion of 
the total resulting income to replace his consumed 
capital, the other portion to consume unproductively 
as revenue, in buying house, food, clothing, and luxu- 
ries. So much of this so-called revenue as is strictly 
necessary to maintain him in health of body and mind 
may be reckoned as replacement of capital; since it 
is requisite to the superintendence of his capital, or 
to the application of his strength in labouring, that 
he should be able to work; but this portion cannot 
be actually divided from the whole of what he spends, 
or from tW portion which is mere luxury. 

83. So also the man who is said to “ live on his 
met^” sets apart one portion of his total Having 
each year as capital, smd the rest as revenue; he 
lends his money, goods, or land; and the interest. 
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j^kh. rent, or hire, is that portion which is his ^re'^enue. 

— ’ His money, goods, and land, are employed as capital 
su^cri logic in reproduction; the interest, hire, and rent, are con- 

of exchange. ^ 

sumed as revenue. 

84. Thus out of the total Having or Income of 
each year, — if we break up the total into yearly 
periods for the sake of convenience, — one part, capi- 
tal, is set apart to provide the total income of next, 
year; and all income arises solely from capital so 
employed. In looking to the mode in which revenue 
arises, we find that it comes solely from capital, being 
a part of income, which itself has no other source. 
Capital productively consumed is the parent of the 
revenue of one year, and of the capital of the next ; 
the capital of that next year the parent of the re- 
venue and capital of the year following, aSid so on. 

85. The gradual increase of revenue ftom year 
to year comes out of the gradual increase of capital; 
and the capital of each year is increased by saving 
out of income ; that is, by setting apart out of the 
total income a larger part than is requisite for the 
mere replacement of the capital producing it, a |aving 
which can only be made by leaving a smaller sum, 
that year, than would otherwise be left for revenue ; 
smaller, that is, than it would have been but for the 
saving, but perhaps not smaller than the revenue of 
the preceding year, since the capital may have pro- 
duced a larger total income. The larger ths capitip,! 
the larger the income; and the larger the income 
the larger may be both or either of the two parts of 
it, capital for next year and revenilb. Revenue can 
only permanently increase by permanent additions 
being made to capital; the two increase pari passu; 
find the capital is the parent of the revenue. 
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86. ^ It is clear therefore that capital is necessary 
to revenue. But the converse also is equally true, 
namely, that revenue is necessary to capital, by being 
the demand for its products. Now in what sense is 
revenue the demand for commodities produced by 
capital? And would those commodities lose their 
value if there were no revenue to purchase them 

^ with? These are questions which concern the most 
fundamental principles of political economy. 

87. It may be stated in the first place that the 
term unproductive consumption, the expenditure of 
revenue, is sometimes used in a sense in which the 
consumption is not wholly unproductive. The money 
paid for the luxuries consumed goes to swell the 
total income of several productive consumers, to re- 
place their* capital as well as to furnish their revenue. 
That is to say, A. B. C. produce commodities which 
X consmnes unproductively ; the exchange between 
the tfwo parties is a source of income to A. B. C. and 
a source of revenue to X. But the income of A. B. C. 
is partly at least capital employed next year. It is 
the j^thcr limb of the exchange, the revenue of X, 
the commodity he consumes, which is consumed un- 
productively. But if X were a productive consumer 
as well as A. B. C., if the commodity he purchased 
of them were consumed as capital, then both limbs 
of Ihe exchange would be employed as capital pro- 
ductively ; and the result next year would be an in- 
come increased by the savings of X, as well . as by 
those of A. B. C. 

88. The X df this illustration must not be taken 
as ^a representative of the class who “ live on their 
means.” This class is liable to be confounded with 
those who spend revenue and consume improduc- 
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tively, instead of spending capital and consdming 
productively, merely because the waydn which their 
capital is usually invested, permanent investment in 
land, stock, or shares, gives returns in the shape of 
rent or interest, and thus their whole annual ap- 
parent income has already, when it comes into their 
hands as revenue, been diminished by subtraction, 
from the whole real income, of that portion set apart . 
as capital for next year. Being permanently invested, 
the capital has not to be deducted and set apart by 
them each year; they receive only the revenue. To 
the extent of their investments this class is a ckss 
consuming capital productively, just as much as the 
classes actively engaged in industry. Revenue, how- 
ever separated out of total income from capital for 
next year, is revenue in the strict sense* if it is a 
portion of income unproductively consumed. The 
rich farmer, ship-builder, contractor, manufacturer, 
merchant, and so on, spends as much revenud un- 
productively as the rich landowner or fundholder. 
X therefore means every possessor of an income, 
quatenus a spender of revenue. , 

89. But now as to revenue being the demand for 
products of capital ; suppose X to spend no revenue, 
but, buying only what was necessary for bare sub- 
sistence and health, to reduce his unproductive ex- 
penditui’e to a minimum, and to employ his tqtal 
income as capital, produc'ITvely ; would that der 
Btroy,.or at all diminish, the demand for products of 
capital? Certainly not. The kind of commodities 
demanded would be changed ; only* such would be 
demanded, and consequently in the long run gro- 
duoed, as could be employed in further production. 
Jewelleiy, for instance, might not be pranced, but 
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more ‘of such things as machinery for cotton-spinning Bookii. 
instead. * The wealth of the world would be enor- 
mously increased by the change; because both sides Statical logic 
of the exchange spoken of in par. 88 would now be 
employed as capital, instead of only one. The em- 
ployers of capital would make their own market, X 
would have become included in the class A. B. C., 

^and class X would cease to exist. 

9<5. But if X were to cease unproductive expen- 
diture without substituting productive ; if he were to 
hoard or annihilate his revenue, not transferring it 
to eapital, which would be the case if he bought nq 
articles of luxury at all, but received his interest or 
profits and then threw them into the sea — (and the 
sea is a first-rate place for hoards) — ^the demand 
for product's of capital would be greatly diminished; 
for the obvious reason, that a large part of existing 
wealth would be destroyed,- a large part of the al- 
ready* realised products of capital. In this case both 
limbs of the exchange s2X)ken of above would have 
become unproductive. 

9^. We have then three cases of employment of 
income : 

1. where it is consumed unproductively as. re- 
venue, the exchanges having one limb 
unproductive, the other productive ; 

2. where it is cons^paed productively as capital, 

* the exchanges having both limbs produc- 
tive; 

3. where it;,is destroyed, the exchanges ceasing, 
which in point of wealth is the same as both 
limbs being unproductive. 

92. It is not therefore an unconditional truth 
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that revenue is the sole ultimate demand for thh pro- 
ducts of capital ; there might be a demand just the 
same, though for dilFcrcnt kinds of products, if that 
portion of income usually spent as revenue were to 
be spent as capital. And in this case enormous addi- 
tions would be made to the world’s wealth. But as 
things are, as human nature is actually constituted, 
revenue is the sole ultimate demand for these pro-^ 
ducts ; it is a contingent truth, conditioned on "B fact 
in human nature, which is this, that man seeks pre- 
sent enjoyment to a certain extent and not beyond, 
the precise extent being measured, in matte» of 
wealth, by the proportion of income which he de- 
votes to enjojunent one year, compared to the portion 
which he devotes to produce income for next year. 
It is a case falling under the general law of choice, 
that the comparative strength of conflicting motives, 
or conflicting pleasures, can only be known by the 
result, that is, by the pleasure which becomes Abe 
motive of the choice actually made. The capital set 
apart, and the labour of emplojdng it, are the means 
of attaining an ultimate end ; they are therefore me- 
diate or subordinate ends only. And this shows the 
truth of the doctrine in § 94. 4 , 5, that political eco- 
nomy cannot be defined by, or founded on, the single 
motive of acquiring wealth, even allowing that this 
motive should be taken as an artificially abstracted 
phenomenon, for the purpose of examination; bpt 
that it must be founded on all the actual motives of 
men, their desires of enjoyment of all kinds, so far 
as these are satisfiable by commodities or services 
capable of acquisition by exchange. If the motive of 
man was to increase his own wealth and the world’s, 
and not to enjoy by spending revenue, then the only 
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demafi^ ^for the products of capital would be a de- 
mand by prodactive consumers as such. But since 
the reverse is the truth, since the sole ultimate mo- 
tive of man is to spend revenue, and not to increase 
his wealth, it follows that the sole detnand which 
gives value to the products of capital consists ulti- 
mately or originally in the demand of unproductive 
.consumers. The demand for products to employ 
again* productively is a demand derived from this 
ultimate one, as a demand for the means whereby it 
may be satisfied. 

In other words. Trade exchanges depend upon 
General exchanges, the exchanges between dealers 
and dealers upon those between dealers and con- 
sumers. And the amount paid by dealers to dealers 
can never *be greater than that paid by consumers 
to dealers ; for the funds to furnish the former come 
out of the funds employed in the latter. Hence Adam 
Smith, in Book ii. Chap. ii. says : “ The value of the 
goods circulated between the different dealers never 
can exceed the value of those circulated between the 
dealejs and the consumers; whatever is bought by 
the dealers being ultimately destined to be sold to 
the consumers.” The price of the shoes sold to con- 
sumers, for instance, paid by consumers to a dealer, 
pays not only that dealer for his capital and trouble, 
bu1;a great many other dealers besides for theirs, 
the tofter, the grazier, the threadmaker, and so on; 
their capital and trouble being paid out of the capital 
of the shoe dealer, and he retaining for himself only 
the profits on hi# own capital. 

54. Revenue, then, is the market for commodities 
produced by capital, and these lose their exchange 
value if no market can be found for them. Just as 
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btokii. the weapon of the savage loses its value-m-ftse if 
there remains no game which it caw kill, so these 

Statfcia logic commodities lose their exchange value if they lose 

of exchange. i t> i 

the market which revenue supplies. But this revenue 
itself also consists of commodities produced by capi- 
tal ; it is that portion of them which is set apart for 
final consumption; and this portion is the market 
for the remainder. Here is the point which chiefly,, 
demands attention. Under an industrial systeta or- 
ganised by means of a recognised currency or medium 
of exchange, the portion of commodities which is the 
revenue of particular persons is not separated from 
the remainder, but both together remain in the hands 
of dealers until purchased piecemeal, for present use, 
by the wtual owners, namely, those who have the 
command of them by possessing portions of the recog- 
nised currency. He who has and spends a revenue, 
say of £100, would, without such a currency, have 
to keep the commodities in which his revenue teally 
consists in his own hands; and these commodities 
would be confined to such articles as he could him- 
self produce. But this alters nothing in their nature 
as the market for the commodities which are set 
apart for productive consumption. Those dealers 
who deal in articles of final consumption are, as it 
were, the commodity bankers of the community, and 
are paid for their trouble by a command of comn^di- 
ties, part of which replaces their capital, part is con- 
sumed as revenue. All the commodities in the hands 
of such dealers taken together constitute the revenue 
of the community; of which the reffenue of the deal- 
ers Hiemselves is a part. The revenue of the com- 
munity is distinguishable by its being in the hands 
t^e, dealers in articles of final consumption, but 
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that <Jf individuals is undistinguishable except by the 
sums of'money with which each person commands 
those articles. 

95 . Just as market price is the thing to be fixed 
on as the starting point, when -^e are analysing ex- 
changes statically, so in analysing them dynamically, 
that is, in considering the movement of exchanges 

^from year to year, revenue is the starting point, 
being the fund out of which comes the remuneration 
for all employment of capital. Revenue however 
may be considered as composed of all the sums paid 
by •consumers to dealers, at rates which are called 
general as distinguished from trade prices; it is to 
them that trade prices, together with the kind and 
amount of goods exchanged, have in the long run 
to conform*; and by them that the success or failure 
of speculation is determined. > 

96 . It is in the dynamical branch or aspect of 
political economy, which, it must be borne in mind, 
is also its historical aspect, that most of the great 
moot questions of practical importance arise, such, 
for instance, as most of those stated by Mr. Fi Har- 
rison in his admirable article on the Limits of Poli- 
tical Economy in the Fortnightly Review for June 15, 
1865, “ What are the laws of population? Are small 
farms or large farms best? Does the peasant pro- 
prietor thrive? Define the ‘wages fund.’ What de- 
cides th« remuneration of labour? State some of the 
laws of the accumulation of profits. Give the ratio 
of the relative increase of population, and the means 
of subsistence. ‘What are the economical results of 
direct and indirect taxation? of strict entails? of 
trad!e-unions? of poor-laws? and so on.” Taxation 
and Free Trade, questions which usually form so 
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important a feature in treatises of political economy, 
belong to its dynamical not its statical branih.;^ They 
are parts of economical policy, the art of political 
economy, the rules of which depend upon the dif- 
ferent circumstance* of diiferent communities. Be- 
fore any fixed courae of economical policy can be 
adopted, principles must be established which involve 
an answer, one way or another, to questions of the 
kind just enumerated. But all such questions de-“ 
pend for their solution upon a knowledge of the com- 
parative strength of different motives under different 
conditions; questions which consequently cannot be 
answered by a mere logic of political economy, but 
only by a knowledge of the laws of human practice 
generally and of the interdependence of all its several 
modes of activity. Before the dynamical logic of poli- 
tical economy can be attempted with anything like 
success, a much more detailed analysis than exists at 
present must have been made of the interaction, of 
men in all branches of history; then perhaps we may 
be able by degrees to descend from the whole to a 
part, -and establish one by one propositions which, 
when systematised, will form the d3mamical logic of 
the science. Meantime, we can only signalise the 
place at which its logic as a whole is imperfe<^ and 
Avhere immense discoveries are still remaining to be 
made. This however is no ground for dissatis&ction 
with the logic of values in the statical branoh, so f^r 
as it may be held to be actually established. 
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§ 06 . 

All’ idea di quel metallo, 
l^ortentoso, oimipossente, 

„TJn voleano la inia mente 
Gia comincia a diventar. 

II Barbiero. 
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§ 96 . 

Statical lo^ic 
of money. 


I.. We now come to the second great branch of 
the statical logic of political economy, Money as tlie 
means and measure of exchange. This branch is not 
only one half^ but also one entire aspect, of the whole 
science, so that the whole of it might be treated ajs 
a question of money, without omitting any of its 
essential features. Money stands to exchanges as 
language to* thought ; it is the measure and the ex- 
pression of value in all its possible analyses, and it 
is also the means of communicating values, as words 
are^of communicating thoughts, in precisely mea- 
sured portions and shapes. The mode of origin and 
adoption of money is besides an instance of the same 
process of consciousness as the mode of origin and 
adoption of language ; each is a case of the volitional 
and conventional adoption, for a definite purpose, of 
objects and of modes of action offered in the first in- 
stance by spontaneously arising processes, such as, 
in the case of money, the use of tallies and other 
sim^e rjgcords of barter; and each grows in minute- 
ness and complexity of device with the growth of 
that which it ascertains and communicates, namely, 
wealth in the on* case, thought in the other. The 
Comparison of words to coin has, then, a greater apt- 
ness* of analogy than was probably contemplated by 
those who first drew it. Money is the causa cogno- 
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iL scendi, the evidence, of the values of exchan^d com- 
— ’ modities, as fixed by the exchange i^elf;%fiid it is 
stBilcafioBic also the means of reckoning the U and D elements 
of that value, by each party to the bargain before 
he concludes it. It is a perfectly general instrument 
of calculating, expressing, and communicating values, 
indefinitely subtil and flexible. U, it has been shown, 
is the perception, the subjective aspect, of a value- 
in-use;- a certain sum of money, the price of tha^ 
value, is the name, sign, measure, and means of trans- 
ferring and commanding It. The metaphysical dis- 
tinctions of objective and subjective aspects, and of 
spontaneous and voluntary actions, are thus pre-re- 
quisites to a full comprehension of the phenomena of 
money; and a reference of the phenomena to these 
distinctions is the only guarantee that toy compre- 
hension of them is exhaustive. 

2 . In treating the first branch of the logic we 
have already used money as the measure of i.v4ue, 
nor would it be possible to do otherwise consistently 
with being intelligible. The values of commodities 
are always estimated in money; money is their lan- 
guage, prices are their names. But now, m the 
second branch of the logic, we have to treat of this 
language itself; and the circumstance which gives 
this branch, money, its consistence as an independent 
subject, capable of being treated by itself, is this, that 
the mode in which money serves to effect eatchan^es 
between commodities is by being itself exchanged 
against each of them in turn, in separate transactions. 
It is no longer some commodities against others, but 
money against all, that is the object in view. Money 
the universal purchaser, one commodity against all 
test. The point of view therefore is altered, from 
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that 6f the acquirer of commodities to that of the Bookii, 

4 ^ (^Uij lY 

acquirer of money by means of commodities. — - ’ 

3. And here also is seen the logical necessity, in suttfcanogic 
political economy, of making the foreseen result of 
transactions the starting point, of treating the subject 

as an Art, governed by motives, and its laws as laws 
of voluntary action. Just as the price of a com- 
^modity, paid when it is finally brought to market, 

► deterlnined the amount of remuneration to its several 
producers, and the anticipation of that price stimu- 
lated or depressed production, so also the value of 
that price, estimated in commodities of all kinds 
which it may purchase, is the remuneration for pro- 
curing the money of which it consists, the final cause 
of procuring money at all. A certain sum of money 
has a certain quantity of commodities or services as 
its value, and the procuring those commodities or 
services is the motive for procuring the money. As 
all<q)rt)duction of commodities rests on the expectation 
of remuneration by exchanging them, so all produc- 
tion of money rests on the expectation that it will 
alwajjp command or purchase an equivalent value in 
commodities. All money therefore in its nature is 
credit, confidence in the purchasing power of an other- 
wise useless commodity ; and for the same reason all 
money is debt, that is, it is commodities oiving to the 
perjon who has money to pay for them, though of 
course sot a debt legally enforceable. 

4. Money accordingly is three things ; 

1. The measure of value of other commodities, 

2. The meSium of exchange of other commo- 

dities, 

3 . A commodity possessing exchange value itself. 

We msy put out of the question the value-in-use and 

VOL. II. BB 
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in exchange of the precious metals for purposes of 
— art and ornament, which is entirely inselevaflt to this 
Statical logic branch of political economy. In this capacity they 

of money, ^ 

are one commodity among others, (iand belong like 
the rest to the first branch. But the value-in-use of 
the precious metals as money is their serving as a 
measure of value and medium of exchange for other 
commodities; and this value-in-use is one ground, one 
cause, of their exchange value ; it is their U element. 
But to constitute this exchange value the element D 
is requisite. This element is provided for by cost of 
production. The cost of production, since money is 
a commodity produced by definite quantities of labour 
and capital, is the D, and the services rendered as a 
medium of exchange and measure of* value are the U. 
But here arises an apparent contradiction,* which I do 
not remember ever to have seen noticed or clearly 
explained, in the functions of money. It is this ; the 
exchange value, or purchasing power, of money has 
been said to depend upon its D, or cost of produc- 
tion, together with its U, or power of serving as 
a medium of exchange and measure of value but 
its serving as a medium of exchange and measure of 
value 13 its purchasing power; it purchases that for 
which it, is exchanged, the value of which it measures. 
In other words, its exchange value is at one time re- 
presented as the product of D and U, and at ano^er 
as U alone, .one element only of itself. How escape 
from this circle? 

5. The solution is this: The U element of the 
exchange value of money is not the^definite value of 
this or that particular quantity of money, but^ the 
power of rendering the service of measuring and ex- 
changmg values generallyj^ a service not greater in 
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exchanges of a large than of a small amount. It is 
the D elemenif^ or cost of production of any definite 
amount of money, which gives to the money so pro- 
duced its powef of measuring and exchanging for 
definite amounts of other commodities ; but without 
the general and indefinite U the D clement. would 
be powerless to give money any exchange value at 
,all. Hence the contradiction is only apparent, aris- 
ing fPom our falsely attributing to the U element of 
the exchange value, or purchasing power, of money 
a definite amount, which it only acquires from com- 
birJbtion with D, the cost of production of a definite 
quantity of metal; in other words, from confusing 
two distinct senses of the symbol U. Mankind were, 
desirous that the service of measuring and pui'chasing 
values should be performed, if any commodity could 
be found to perform it. The cost of production of 
money enabled it to perfqrm the service, by not only 
giving money a common measure of value with other 
commodities, namely, the quantity of]a])our requisite 
to produce it and them, but also by giving it a defi- 
nite igilue of its own on condition of a service being 
rendered by it, on condition of its having some U. 
(See § 95. i). The U arises from an universally felt 
want, and is therefore universally operative when com- 
bined with D. Several reasons then concurred for the 
selection of the precious metals as the medium of 
exchange, such as their malleability, their durability, 
their divisibility, the comparatively slight variations 
in the quantities of labour requisite to produce equal 
amounts of thenf from time to time, and their con- 
tain^g the results of much labour in small compass. 

6. The element D is essentially necessary to con- 
stitute the exchange value of money, and of every 
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particular portion of it; but it is not equally essfential 
that the D should consist in cost of pnoduction, that 
the money should be one of those commodities whose 
natural value depends upon the quantity of labour 
necessary to produce them, and not one where it 
depends upon scarcity or limitation of the supply. 
But it is tar better that it should belong to the 
former class. If its D consisted in limitation of the ^ 
supply, this limitation must be either natural oi* arti- 
ficial, and in either case a greater burden would be 
imposed on the volition of men than it could easily 
support, in the one case by their being compelled to 
accept, and accept with equal confidence, from some 
arbitrary source, the determination of values which 
are now determined by the physical laws of difliculty 
of production; it would throw upon U* alone the 
functions of U and D together. If on the other hand 
the limit was fixed by nature, in the scarcity of the 
medium chosen as money, say for instance shells* of 
a certain kind, it would on the one hand not have 
the expansibility of metals to meet the rapidly in- 
creasing commerce and wealth of the world, qpd it 
would be liable on the other hand to sudden and 
perhaps violent alterations of quantity, since we could 
never be certain that some new store of such shells 
might not be discovered, whereby the relations of 
money to commodities would be altered. Agaiij, if 
the limit was fixed artificially, suppose by*the use 
of paper money issued by governments, who is there 
who could either be supposed capable of estimating 
the quantity required, or trusted nol; to exceed that 
quantity, if it were left in his power to issue? , In 
either case the confidence in the purchasing power 
of particulaT sums of mon*^ would be lessened, and 
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insecttrity in all commercial transactions increased. 
All nfoiey i% credit, confidence in the purchasing 
power of money, that is, in the readiness of other 
persons to give commodity value for money value. 
And this confidence has been the growth of ages, 
gradually strengthened by the habitual use of a com- 
modity as money which it required real laboqr to 
procure, but probably founded originally in the effect 
. produced on the imagination of men by seeing the 
use of the precious metals as articles of ornament and 
luxury. 

*7. A metallic currency is self-regulating; as soon 
as it becomes scarce in proportion to the commodities 
requiring to be exchanged, its value rises and re- 
munerates the additional labour required to produce 
an additional quantity. No one judges how much 
money is required to perform the exchanges of other 
commodities; but as soon as a certain quantity of 
m^ney, produced by a certain quantity of labour, 
will buy more goods than can be produced by an 
equal quantity of labour, some one will be found to 
spend the labour in jiroducing money and not goods. 
And so long as money is being produced from the 
mines, so long will money be somewhat above its 
natural value, owing to scarcity having produced 
an oscillation in its favour above the natural value 
point. 

, 8. All money is credit, and metallic money is that 

kind of it which is most invariable and most secure. 
A paper currency must therefore always have a me- 
tallic basis, that*is, must represent some real amount 
of the commodity chosen as the medium of exchange. 
Under this condition it is possible to supersede the 
use of metal by paper to a great extent, and thus save 
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the expense of the more costly medium. “A cur- 
rency” says Ricardo “is in its most perfect st&tte when 
it consists wholly of paper money, but of paper money 
of an equal value with the gold which it professes to 
represent.” This perfection however, like all ideals, is 
unattainable actually; since the only certain means 
of securing an equal value in a paper currency is by 
making it convertible into metals at the demand of 
the holder, a condition which supposes a considerable * 
part of the currency to consist of metal. The pre- 
cious metals having once for all been established as 
the universal purchaser, being themselves nothing ])ut 
the most secure and invariable form of credit or of 
debt, all other forms of currency share the same 
nature and possess a value which varies with the 
confidence secured to them, from time to time, by 
the credit of the persons who issue them. Bullion, 
coin, notes, cheques, bills, book credits, and so on, 
are so many forms of Money, which circulate fr^ly 
in times of confidence and speculation, but which are 
throwTx out of use in times of distrust, and in inverse 
proportion to the security they offer, — notes in this 
country, notes and coin in others, and bullion in all, 
being the last to remain in circulation, the kinds of 
currency which no want of confidence has ever been 
sufficient entirely to invalidate, so firm are the imagi- 
native bases upon which they rest. 

9. But now more precisely to answer tie ques- 
tion, What are the main kinds or forms of money? 
They will be found to be three. The process which 
established the commodity, metallip money, as the 
representative of other commodities or services does 
not stop there; the same motives lead to the es'bib- 
i. hidunent of some representatives of metallic money 
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itself^ for money is the miiversal object of acquisition, 
and yfetSt is impossible, for the wealthy at lea.^, to 
have all their wealth in the shape of money in pocket 
or cellar. Written or printed documents thus become 
to money the same thing that money is to other com- 
modities; their possession gives a right to the pos- 
session of the quantity of money specified by them, 
against the persons who have issued them ; the dif- 
ference being that, while no one is bound to sell 
commodities unless he chooses, the issuers of docu- 
ments representing money arc bound to fulfil the 
contract they have entered into by issuing them.* 
All such documents are securities for money, aiid 
rest on credit in the sense of belief in the ability of 
the promisor to fulfil his engagement. Credit means 
a believed* promise to pay money at a future time, 
with or without interest for its use. 

10. Of these documents there are many kinds, 
aU depending upon positive law to define their cha- 
racter and secure their convertibility; for, as just 
shown, they all differ from money itself in being 
creatures of contract, not of universal and tacit con- 
vention. All money is credit, but some kinds of it 
consist in contracts, positive promises, to pay the me- 
tallic kind ; they are credit by a double title. Hence 
the distinction between a metallic and paper currency. 

11. But not all documents of credit are credit 
purreney simply; many are this and something else 
besides, namely, a security not for money in hand 
but for money in prospect. There is a distinction 
to be introduce into credit currency itself, a distinc- 
tion between those documents which are designed 
by the legislator to serve as substitutes for money 
actually possessed, to provide a more convenient and 
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II- less expensive medium of exchange for other* com- 
mo^ties, which therefore constitute, ^togethe!* with 
logic coin, the national and legal currency of the country, 
and those documents on the other hand which are 
designed by individuals and permitted by the legisla- 
tor to serve as representatives of money in prospect, 
that is, of credit in the ordinary sense of the word. 
The documents which compose credit currency are 
therefore distinguished by such marks as these^ 1st, 
their being payable on demand and to bearer, 2nd, 
their being issued only by certain responsible persons 
'or bodies of men who, in the opinion of the legislal^ir, 
are likely always to be able to pay them in specie, 
for which certain conditions may possibly be im- 
posed, such as are contained, for instance, in the Bank 
Charter Act, 1844. These documents may be called 
Public Credit Currency. 

12 . The third kind of money, the second division 
of credit currency, consists of documents which*mg.y 
be called a Private Credit Currency. They are pro- 
mises to pay money by private persons, and comprise 
Deposits in Banks, and Cheques and Drafts which 
transfer these. Book Debts, Bills, and Promissory 
Notes, a class of documents which performs a far 
greater part of the exchange transactions of the coun- 
try than is performed by means of both the former 
classes taken together. The amount of these docu- 
ments fluctuates with the exchanges which they ar§ 
required to perform, being created for the purpose 
of performing them, and being destroyed when the 
transactions which gave them birth* are completed. 

The amount of currency or circulating medium in 
any countiy,” ^ys Mr. Macleod, “is the mm toted of 
d$bi$ due to every individual in it^ Theory 
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and Practice of Banking, Vol. i. p. 23. 2 nd ed. ^d 
at p. m he gays, “It is certain that ‘credit’ ex- 
ceeds ‘ money’ many times in this country, for where- 
as it is not supposed that the actual money exceeds 
£60,000,000, the credit in bills of exchange, and 
which is only one form of it, exceeds £400,000,000.” 
In one sense therefore private credit currency is as 
^much currency as Bank notes or metals; but the 
element of individual credit is much more important 
in this class than in public credit currency, just as it 
is more important in the latter than in metallic cur- 
rency. There is a scale of security inversely propor- 
tioned to the use made of bare credit in the different 
classes of currency. Bank notes hold a middle posi- 
tion, and the controversy which raged so long as to 
whether thSy were money or not is one which cannot 
be settled by a single sentence, yes or no. So long 
as they are de facto convertible they are money; 
whftn«once they cease to be convertible they become 
mere securities ; for they arc of the nature of securi- 
ties, but securities so fenced as to have the value of 
ready^money. 

13 . Nor is this distinction of money into three 
classes or kinds of currency, that is to say. Metals, 
Public Credit Currency, and Private Credit Currency, 
applicable only to particular countries ; it is applic- 
able also to the international concerns of the whole 
wprld. •It is no special distinction but an universal 
one. The only difference is, that there is, at present, 
no class of documents which are an international 
Public Credit Cifrrency, since there is no universal 
coinage, and no international government to establish 
the security of paper documents. International me- 
tallic currency consists of bullion, or, if of coin, of 
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coin, taken at its bullion value; and international 
private credit currency of Foreign Billg of EkcSiange. 
The different national currencies are like so many 
different languages which need translating into other 
languages before their value abroad can be deter- 
mined; but Bullion, which is the foundation of all 
alike, is the universal language which is everywhere 
current. The reason for these remarks will appear 
farther on. 


II. 

14. The different kinds of currency having b^en 
thus distinguished, the next question is to determine 
the different Functions of money, the different kinds 
of transactions in which it is employed. When we 
have obtained these, we ought to be able, by com- 
paring them with the different kinds of currency 
which are employed in them, to discover the bearings 
on each other of all the various operations whieh lue 
transacted by means of money. Now two functions 
of money are plainly enough deducible from what has 
been already said, namely, money of all kinds pur- 
chasing commodities or services, and money in some 
of its forms purchasing money in other of its forms; 
money in the goods market and money in the money 
market ; having in the former a commodity value, in 
the latter a money value or price. But just as credit 
currency had to be distinguished above into ti^o 
classes, public and private credit cttrrency,. so here 
also the money of aU kinds in the money market has 
to give place to two functions, one? where one form 
, of currency is exchanged against other form^ to 
which function alone it will be proper to restrict the 
term Price of money, and the other wfiere it pur- 
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chases, not another form of currency, but the Use of 
monejf Sr cuiyency for a certain time, and pays for ~ 
that use by Interest or Discount, in addition to re- Staticaiiogic 
turning the same sum at the time specified. Money 
promised to be paid at a certain time, with the addi- 
tion of Interest then, in return for the same sum 
received now, or money promised to be paid at a cer- 
tain time, in return for the same sum received with 
the subtraction of Discount now, is money piu’chas- 
ing the use of money, money in the Money Market 
properly so called, money which has not price, nor 
commodity value, but money value ; which money 
value is great or small according as the rate of in- 
terest or of discount is low or high; great if the rate 
is low, small if the rate is high. Or conversely, the 
value of the money which purchases the promises to 
pay, that is, the securities, is great if the rate of in- 
terest or discount is high, and small if it is low. 

• 15. It does not follow that only private credit 
currency will be used for these purchases; currency 
of all three kinds may be used to purchase the pro- 
mises^to pay with interest, that is, the securities ; but 
the promises to pay, the securities themselves, must 
always belong to private credit currency, inasmuch 
as it is of their essence not to be money in hand but 
only money promised. Nevertheless, these securities 
thepiselves may be used, in the goods market, as cur- 
rency piHchasing goods, or in the money changer’s 
market as one form of currency purchasing another 
form. Only in the money market proper, where 
money has a moftey value, they are not currency but 
its opposite, the thing that currency purchases. 

16. This double character of the documents com- 
posing the private credit currency is the circumstance 
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which perhaps most of all wraps monetary matters 
in confusion. It is not to any difference in the Wture 
of the currency in the money market that the dif- 
ference in operation is owing, but to the difference 
of the functions which currency performs, in the one 
case buying currency or goods, in the other buying 
the use of currency, and leaving its repayment de- 
pendent upon that use, the use which is still to be_^ 
made of it, upon its being used in a remunerative 
manner. All credit currency is a promise to pay 
money, but that credit currency which is discounted, 
or which purchases currency with interest, is a pledge 
upon future industry, and not upon profits already 
realised, unless that industry makes default. And 
all money, whether metallic or credit currency, which 
is purchased by interest-bearing securities is borrowed 
Capital, borrowed on the expectation of future pro- 
fits. Not all credit currency, not all private credit 
currency, is borrowed capital ; it is borrowed capdtal 
only if purchased by interest-bearing securities. The 
mode in which, the purpose for which, a credit cur- 
rency is issued determines whether or not it is a 
creation of capital; and capital can only be created 
in the money market by being borrowed; the money 
capital which a man has of his own is not a new 
creation out of expectancies, but comes from profits 
already realised. So also are all those Deposit^ in 
Banks on which no interest is paid; it is tfue they 
^ are liabilities, but they are liabilities secured, not by 
future industry, but by the reserves, the portion of 
already realised profits reserved to i&eet them. Credit 
currency is based upon the reserves of bullion; credit 
.currency which is capital is based upon the expecta- 
tion of future profits. 
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ij*. Capital in the form of commodities can only book it. 
come f^ofti promts already realised; it is that part of 
profits which is set apart for future productive con- st*tfcrii«gic 
sumption. When borrowed it must be borrowed from 
the same source. But when we turn to money capi- 
tals, we find that future industry can be anticipated 
and employed almost as easily as if its results were 
^already realised. The invention of Money enables 
all the anticipated profits to be used in further pro- 
duction, as if they were already realised in the form 
of commodities. And this it does by the combina- 
tion of the use of private credit currency with the 
circumstance, the principle of which was explained 
in § 95. 94 , that all commodities whatever remain 
in the hands of the dealers until commanded by the 
holders of money; so that the expected demand rules 
the quantity of commodities produced, irrespective 
of whether this demand comes from money already 
reaiistsd or from money borrowed only on anticipation 
of future profits. But all these commodities pur- 
chased to be used as capital by borrowed money are 
to the^ purchaser borrowed capital, borrowed first in 
the form of money, and obtained in the money market 
by the creation of interest-bearing securities. 

1 8 . So far the mere invention of money allowed 
us to proceed in the creation of capital; but modern 
b ankin g permits US a far greater advance. “ The 
great m»dem discovery,” says Mr. Macleod, Theory 
and Practice of Banking, Vol. i. p. 91, “is to make 
the debts themselves saleable commodities; to sell 
them either for Iready money, or for other debts of 
more convenient amount, and immediately exchange- 
able for money on demand, and therefore equivalent 
to money.” Before this, a man could lend his realised 
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Botw n. profits in the form of money, and another man'^ould 
— ’ borrow this money on the credit of hiq future^profits 
Stotusdiogic to be realised by its use. He could use his expecta- 
of money. j£ already realised capital. But 

now, by the modern system of banking, not only 
can he do this, but, while he is using the capital lent 
him on his securities, and the lender, to whom those 
securities are given, is using them as capital by dis- 
counting them at a bank, the banker also can ehiploy 
the greater part of them again by giving a credit in 
his books for their present, or discounted, value, to 
meet which he has only to keep a small portion? in 
reserve. The same capital is employed three times, 
once by the borrower in purchasing commodities, 
once by the lender in discounting his bill, and once 
by the banker who purchases the bill by creating a 
liability; the profits of the banker consisting in the in- 
terest, which he deducts as discount, when he creates 
the liability, and receives from the original* bor- 
rower when the bill becomes due. “There are two 
classes of traders whose especial business is to buy 
these commercial debts. * * * The first cl^ss of 
these traders are called Bill Discounters, i.e. buyers 
of debts; they buy these debts with money. The 
second class are called Bankers; and they buy these 
commercial debts, by creating other debts payable 
on demand,” namely, by creating Deposits. (Macl^od, 
id. id. See also par. 89 of the present §). , 

19. Money in all its three forms, and in all its 
three functions, appears from what has been said to 
be a vast structure of wealth, the “counterpart and 
purchaser of commodities and services, in all tbsir 
forms, future as well as present. No portion of 
here without a correspqnding portion there; 
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no eifchange here without a corresponding exchange 
there ;*in whichever of the two sides the creation, 
destruction, or exchange, may originate. Correla- 
tive however as the two structures are, the analysis, 
the organisation, of each is peculiar and independent. 
The wealth of commodities and services depends upon 
the wants and wishes and labour of men, and upon 
^the laws of physical nature which govern the pro- 
ducts ’of that labour. It is an outgrowth of the ori- 
ginal possessions and the original skill of man. Money 
wealth is an outgrowth of one commodity only, the 
preeious metals, and is built upon this foundation by' 
means of credit. Forms and modes of credit are its 
logical analysis. Not what man has done but what 
man will do is the substance of this structure. It 
is not the present result of the past, but the present 
realisation of the future. Pos^unt quia posse videntur. 
But the question may occur. What is the real value 
of this money wealth, and still more of this credit 
wealth ? 

20. There is an axiom, true in its proper con- 
nectiqp, but pernicious when taken alone, that the 
only use of money is to transfer commodities ; that 
commodities are the only wealth, money but the in- 
strument of transferring it ; and it is true that this 
is its only value-in-use. . We must connect this with 
the /)pposite truth, that the only mode in which this 
this trailfefer is effected is by money being exchanged 
against commodities in separate transactions. The 
resulting truth will be, that money is real wealth, 
a commodity having exchange value, and one which, 
at t^e present day, is essential to the existence of 
the wealth with which it exchanges. Without th^ 
market, the demand for them, these commodities 
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would be valueless, productive of no enjoyment, any 
^ ' more than gold and silver taken alon^ can hef The 
Statuiai logic value-in-use of the commodities is gone along with 

of iQoney. t • -i ^ » 

their exchange value. It is only by their having 
exchange value, and by their being actually ex- 
changed m consequence, that they caa be enjoyed. 
But this exchange value is procured for them only 
by means of the money which they purchase, which ^ 
is their immediate market, and which consequently 
has an exchange value itself. — Nothing would give 
me greater pleasure than to find my views in ac- 
cordance with those of the present Professor of “Po- 
litical Economy at Oxford, Mr. Bonamy Price ; and 
it is with unfeigned diflS.dence that I venture to criti- 
cise anything which proceeds from him; but I think 
that the cause of the difference between his views 
(see his Principles of Currency.) and those which will 
be here maintained lies in his not sufficiently weigh- 
ing the consequences of the mode in which the 'ex- 
change of commodities is effected by money, namely, 
by money becoming itself a separate commodity in 
the two transactions into which, at the least„^, every 
exchange of goods for goods may be broken up, pr, 
to use Mr. Price’s own expression, by the ‘substi- 
tution of double for single barter.’ Money thus 
becoming a separate commodity, the equivalent in 
quantity of all the rest, becomes also subject to Jaws 
of its own, besides those which affect it as “the pur- 
chaser of commodities, or which are based immedi- 
ately upon its value-in-use. 

ai. It may seem as if the use bf anticipated pro- 
fits as capital, and still more the double and pften 
treble use of it by advances on secutities, is a crea- 
ifeu of money capital whicb.thas no corr^ponding 
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comimodity capital to be purchased by. But this is a 
mistake «arising from the distinctions of capital being 
different in the two structures. True, all commodity 
capital must be already in existence in order to be 
used; while the money capital which buys it may 
be built on anticipation. But the knowledge that 
there will be a iparket, a demand, for so much com- 
modity capital, a demand made efficient by creating 
“ money on credit, has been already the cause of a 
great part of this capital being produced, of so much 
as was judged likely to satisfy that demand, that is, 
to, be sold remuneratively for the money in which 
the demand consisted. The credit wealth founded 
on expectation of the future has in fact doubled and 
trebled the commodity wealth resulting from the la- 
bour of the past. It was neither the forces of nature 
nor the energies of man that were in default, or 
stopped short at a certain' limit of production, but 
thp market, the remuneration, the motive for putting 
those forces and energies to work. Credit represents 
commodities, true ; those of next year ; it purchases 
those of this, which are supplied in quantity to meet 
the demand. And similarly, a great destruction of 
credit capital, in the form of Deposits, Book Debts, 
or Bills, is immediately felt in the check given to 
production of commodities, from more having been 
^produced than will now meet with a sale. 

*22. ^Nothing can show more clearly than the 
phenomena of money the necessity of building poli- 
tical economy upon the analysis of values, and of 
inaking value tbs central point in the whole theory. 
And it is, I believe, to Mr. Macleod thpt is due the 
honour of hai^jpg been the first to see, and to apply 
to the phenomena of money, the truth that money 
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is “the representative of debf' in opposition tp the 
oldor conception of its being the medium of OKchange. 
(Elements of Pol. Econ. Chiip. i. sect*! 12-18.) He 
does not however, at least as I understand him, deny 
J;he truth of the latter conception, but its efficacy in 
explaining and au^dysing the phenomena. 

23, The concejrtion of money as the representa- 
tivt of debt, or of money purchasing and purchased 
liy commodities in sepaaMlte transactions, is a further ' 
analysis of the phenomena, which arc only described 
in general terms, or in their general character, by 
the conception of money as the medium of exchat]ge. 
The finit conception is a definition of money, money 
defined in its first intention; the latter conception 
is a description of money, money described in its 
seebnd intention. And there can hardly be a better 
instance than this, either of the distinction between 
first and second intentions itself, or of the superior 
efficacy ,of first intentions in explanation and analysis. 
The harmonising effect of the distinction is also here 
aijparent ; for two conceptions which appear to be in 
conflict, one of which at any rate it is sought to sub- 
stitute for the other, are shown by the application 
of the distinction in question to be not only not con- 
flicting but .the logical complements of each other. 
Both theivfore not only may be but must be held 
together, if^a complete and harmonious view of the 
whole subject idito be attained. 

Ill 

24. We come next to the consideration of the 
three functions' of money in their order; and first 
of. the function of money purchasing ^oney, or* the 
Price of one hind of ciirrency in another kind Here 
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we must first of all distinguish, internal currency from 
intenfcifional^^ for the diflFerent currencies of nations 
are Uke so many languages, each current within its 
•own limits, each bearing a price when estimated in 
the currency of another nation, and all having one 
common basis and common measure, namely. Bullion, 
the value of which as against commodities is fixed 
by the relative cost of production of definite 
tities of it and them, thul'^ serving as the. ptariliig- 
point, the unit of value, in estimating the price of%- 
lion in currency, and of difierent currencies against 
eaeh other. The weight and fineness of huPibn are 
the real ultimate standard by which to test ^d‘ mea- 
sure all coinage values, and the 'price of different 
coinages in each other, because buUipn is the pnly 
commodity which directly purchases aP other com- 
modities and coinages as well. 

25. . When bullion is coined it becomes price, the 
jVUnt* price of the bullion itself. Gold coins, silver 
coins, copper coins, and notes, are modes of,reckon- 
ing, not only the value of the bullion in commodities, 
but Ae price of the bullion in coin. Universal cur- 
rency has necessarily as many standards as, there are 
kinds of bullion, gold, silver, copper. 3 ut toy par- 
ticular country may adopt eith^ all of these, of tw^. 
of them, or one only, as its standard of- currency. 
Supposmg it, like England, to adop| goS® only,'liJlto 
tpe goM coinage is the stan^d wbtch is taken, in- 
stead of bullion, as the measurement of all oth^r 
kinds of coinage and notes. ^ . 

. 26. The addition of a stendafd and the use of a 
cuijency, estimated by that standard and in its terms^ 
not only changes at once the object , of contemplation 
from universal currency to W fiumber- of particular 
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Book il currencies, but also makes uncoined bullion iteelf a 
“ commodity among commodities, instead of being as 
Buitusifiogio before the universal purchaser of commodities. There 
cannot be two universal purchasers. If standard, 
currencies are substituted for bullion as the universal 
purchaser, bullion must become one of the commodi- 
ties purchased by them. Now standard currencies 
are adopted solely for convenience of transacting 
business ; so long as this motive lasts will currencies 
be the universal purchaser, bnd not bullion. Never- 
theless this further exercise of volition, this conven- 
tional adoption of standard currencies, cannot a1|er 
the natural law which makes bullion the universal 
purchaser; but must accommodate itself to that law 
as its condition of validity. The practical problem 
therefore for every currency is, first, to cfinform .the 
value of the coins and notes which compose it to its 
own standard, and secondly, to conform that stand- 
ard itself to the bullion which professedly affords it; 
in other words, to provide such a currency in coin 
and notes that the same amount of commodities may 
be purchased by a given sum of them as would have 
been purchasable by the huUion for which that sum 
professes to be a substitute. Thus the regulation of 
currencies, the regulation of the price of one kind of 
currency in another kind, and of the price of bullion 
in all or any of the rest, depends upon the compari- 
son of their values in the commodity maihet; tl\p 
value of bullion in the commodity market being the 
standard to which the value of currencies must con- 
form; conforming thereby the price *of every part of 
tdiose . currencies to every other part, all being esti- 
mated in bullion. 

The first question, then, relates to the price 
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of bililion in coin; and here it will be sufficient for 
the phi|)oses, of logic to take a single metal, gold, 
as the subject of enquiry. A nation determines to 
adopt a gold coinage as the form of all legal pay- 
ments. For this purpose it is requisite for it to 
fix two things, first, a standard fineness of bullion, 
second, a standard weight, or quantity of that fine- 
ness, in the coin which it establishes as the legal 
purchaser of commodities. Thus the English stand- 
ard of fineness is 22 ^ats gold, 2 carats alloy, 
out of a total of 24 ; and 40 lbs. Troy of gold, of 
this fineness, are to be coined into 1869 sovereigns; 
thus making the Mint price of gold, of this fineness, 
£3 17s. per oz. The Mint price of gold means 
the number of coins into which a given quantity of 
gold bullion is divided by coining it. The Mint price 
of loz. of gold bullion is £3 17s. and that 

of 40 lbs. is £1869. (See Mr. Seyd’s work, Bullion 
amdFor. Exchanges, Part i. Chap. xiii.). 

28 . Now here we are met, at the very outset, by 
a difficulty respecting the value of the coin and the 
bulljpn. It is clear that there is an advantage in 
having coin circulating instead of bullion, a value-in- 
use, or U, at least in the estimation of the nation 
which uses coin; it is clear also that there is a cer- 
tain expense or difficulty of production, D, in coining. 
Oqin in short is a manufactured article, and* must 
nn thdt account be of a greater value than the raw 
material, bullion, of which it is made. Why then is 
it so often said that coins can be of no greater value 
than the bulliofi which they contain, or, in Mr. Mac- 
leqd’s words, that “ any quantity of metal in the form 
of jSullion must be exactly of the same value as the 
same quantity of nietal in the form of coin”? The 
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^1^. difficulty may be cleared up as follows: To whom 
are coins more valuable than the bulli<^n whicll they 
Stota'cuHogio contain ? To the nation at large, or to those indi- 
o money, yi^j^als in it, who make use of the coinage. The 
service rendered by coinage consists, in ascertaining 
the weight and fineness of the bullion, instead of 
leaving this to be done by individual buyers and 
sellers in each case of exchange. The value of the 
coin consists in the value of the bullion which it’con- 
tains ; the value of its bein^'in the form of coin, and 
not of bullion, consists in the ascertainment of that 
value. If then we can separate the ascertainmentoof 
the value from the value itself, we can ascertain the 
difference between the value of the bullion and that 
of the same quantity of bullion coined. This can be 
and is done by making a charge for coining. 

29. When the state coins bullion brought to it 
by individuals, three courses are open to it. It may 
either coin the whole of the bullion at its previously 
fixed standard, and return it to the bringer free of 
charge ; receiving for instance an oz. of gold, it may 
return in coin £3 17s. lO^d.; or it may coin gome 
of it into a less sum than £3 17s. lO^d., but preserve 
the same standard, while it retains a part of the bul- 
^lion as its own remuneration; or thirdly, it may coin 
some of it into the full nominal amount of £3 17s. lO^d., 
and return it to the bringers, keeping as before Ijie 
other part for itself.. In the first case, th4 state 
takes upon itself the whole expense of coinage; in 
the second, it levies a mintage or sei^orage; in the 
th^d, it not only levies a mintage or* seignorage but 
at the Same time debases the coin. Hpre we see the 
iiecf^ty of distinguishing, as was done in the pre- 
eei&ig pap., between the ^ue of^he form of coinage 
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and the value of the bullion in the coin, between the 
value *of the ascertained bullion and the value of the 
ascertainment itself. The value of the form of coin- 
age, of the ascertainment itself, is a real value added 
to the bullion; it exists as value, and must belong 
to somebody or other, somewhat in the same way as 
rent must; the state, who confers it,, may retain it 
by levying a mintage or seignorage, not exceeding 
the Expense of coinage, or may give it away to the 
holders of the bullion coining gratis. But it is 
a value which cannot be deducted from the bullion 
itself, by giving a less quantity of bullion in the form 
of a nominally standard coin, without co ipso de- 
stroying the very value which it is professed to con- 
fer, that of ascertaining the quantity and fineness of 
the bullion.’ There is thus a reconciliation of the 
apparent contradiction, that coinage adds a value to 
the bullion coined, and yet that the value of the coin 
is'ntJ greater than that of the bullion. The one is 
the thing itself, the other is the thing known. A 
coin of 122 grains of gold is not of equal value to 
123 ^grains uncoined, notwithstanding that 1 grain 
may be the expense of coining; for when you come 
to compare them you must ascertain the 123 grains 
as well as the ascertained coin of 122. The value- 
in-use added to the bullion by coining is the,advant- 
&g§ of being able to make purchases with it readily, 
and nGt the advantage of being able to purchase 
more goods. The purchase money of this value-in- 
use of coin, that is, the exchange value of the ad- 
vantage it secifres, is therefore separable from the 
coip itself, and is at the disposal of its creators, that 
is, of the state. 

30. The people of any country bear in any case 
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the expense of coining; for, if the government makes 
~ no charge for coming, it comes out ^of thS l^xes; 
stt^iogie while, if a seignorage or mintage is levied, it falls 
first upon those who take the bullion and receive the 
coin from the mint, and secondly upon those who 
purchase it of them by commodities or services. For 
the use of a coinage, and of other kinds of currency 
founded on the coinage, all those who use it pay; 
which . obviously includes all classes in the country. 
There is a real exchange value added to the bullion 
by coining it, and a real price paid for the advantage 
of coin. At the same time, it never purchases mowe 
commodities than bullion would do; not beyond the 
country, for there it has no currency ; not within it, 
for there bullion has none. 

31. While however the two methods of coining 
are indifferent with regard to the persons on whom 
the cost ultimately falls, they are not so in another 
respect. Gratis coining gives back coin equal in the 
holders’ hands to bullion, neither more nor less ; for 
they pay no more and no less for the coins than the 
bullion contained in them; the coins can be j>ur- 
chased for the bullion itself, and consequently can 
be sold again for the same price as the bullion. 
Mintage on the other hand distributes that value of 
the coined money which is over and above the value 
of the bullion, that is, the price of coining it, o%er 
every batch of coined money, so that the holdera 
must have given more than the mere bullion for it, 
and consequently will require more than the mere 
value of the bullion if they part witft it. The con- 
sequence of this would be felt in case of a drain jor 
scaiUcity of bullion; for, under a system of gratis 
^ coin would be as readily sent abroad as 
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bullion, being of no more cost to the holders, and 
the coluftry would be coining money at the public 
expense only to have it sent abroad at bullion prices. 
The charge of mintage, then, is a means of keeping 
the corn in the country, for the use of which it is 
intended. * 

32. Comparing coin and bullion, the true price 
, of one is just the same as that of the other. This 
is cafled the mint price of bullion, being that quan- 
tity of coin into which a given piece of bullion of a 
certain weight and fineness is divided. The market 
priee of bullion, paid in coin, can never rise above 
the mint price without showing that the coin is de- 
preciated. The market price of bullion may rise to 
any amount from scarcity, difficulty of carriage, and 
so on; but* when this price is paid in coin, either the 
coin is depreciated, or the coin also rises in value 
along with the bullion from which it is coined. The 
markfeit price of bullion is a commodity price, though 
estimated in coin, and carries with it the commodity 
price of the pieces it is coined into; that is, in case 
of a rjse, more commodities or services must be given 
for it, and more and equally more commodities or 
services must be given for them, unless the coins are 
depreciated. The purchasing power, or value in 
commodities, of both bullion and coin is increased. 

,33. Now here again arises an apparent contradic-' 
tkm. If more coins are given for bullion than those 
into which it is coined, this shows depreciation of the 
coinage. But how can the market price of bullion, 
as a commodity *price, vary in any case firom the mint 
prige without being expressed in a larger or smaller 
number of coins, that is, without, in any .actual ex- 
change, ^requiring a different number of coins to be 
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Book 11. given for it from that which constitutes its ‘mint 
— ' price? The answer must be given b^refSrftng to 
stoJsafio^c the distinction between money as the medium and 
of money, measure of exchange. The rise in the 

market price of bullion is a rise in its purchasing 
power, not its purchasing power over coih but over 
goods; accordingly it is estimated in or measured' by 
coin, but not exchanged for coin; the coin rises also, , 
and equally, in purchasing power. The bullion can 
only be bought by credit or paper currency, that is, 
promises to pay coin at a future date, or, if on de- 
mand, in the certainty of the demand not being 
made on more than a small proportion of the pro- 
mises. And these promises will be for a higher sum 
than the mint price of the bullion. Thus the coin, 
if undepreciated, becomes a commodity purchased by 
currency, and that currency a paper one; just as 
bullion becomes a commodity purchased by coin, 
when coin is established as currency; for there 
cannot be two currencies, but, whatever is taken as 
currency, everything else becomes a commodity pur- 
chasable by it. The effect therefore of the r^e in 
the market price of bullion, supposing there to be 
no depreciation of the coin, is to make paper become 
currency, and to throw the corresponding fall in the 
values of other things than bullion and coin upon the 
paper, as their representative for the time being, l^ut 
the paper currency, in which the payments ffor the 
bullion are made, cannot be intended to be, or be 
capable of being, immediately converted into coin; 
for otherwise the transaction would ^iefeat itself; no 
one would give, for coin or bullion, notes which, he 
ii%ht immediately called upon to pay with the 
' same amount of coin or bulHou that he boi^ht with 
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them.* When, therefore, the market price of bullion, 
in an ftrifiepreciated condition of coin and of notes, 
rises above the mint price, this additional price is 
advanced upon credit, and paid in some form of pri- 
vate credit currency, or, if in notes, in notes which, 
it is known, only a small proportion of coin need be 
reserved to meet. The fall in the value of paper, in 
^the case supposed, does not arise from insecurity or 
over iissue of the paper, but from the fall of the com- 
modities which are now contrasted with bullion and 
coin. If the fall in its value were permanent, con- 
tinuing beyond the period of the exceptionally high 
value of coin and bullion, its diminished value would 
be a depreciation attaching to the paper itself, and 
arising from over issue or insecurity of credit. Coin 
conformed m value to bullion is the ultimate or per- 
manent measure and purchaser of aU other commo- 
dities; it is to the proportions between these two, 
coin <Jn the one side, everything else on the other, 
that all particular values are referred as their stand- 
ard. Fluctuations in these proportions, arising in 
one li)(pb of it, coin, can be measured by the rise or 
fall in the value of paper, if this is otherwise un- 
altered. But a permanent change in the value of 
paper could not be owing to temporary fluctuations 
in the value of bullion or coin. 

34. We are thus launched into the question of 
notes, the paper or public credit currency of a nation. 
Notes are the price of coin, as coin of bullion. They 
are therefore liable to depreciation from a double 
source; they maj^ be a substitute for a depreciated 
coiufige, and they may be depreciated as against 
that coinage itself. D^redation lurising in the notes 
themselves may be cau^d either by over issue, if 
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they are inconvertible, or by insecurity of credit in 
the issuers, if they are convertible. Incdhfertible 
notes are properly called paper money; when con- 
vertible on demand into coin, they are not paper 
money but merely convenient substitutes for coin; 
and their legal convertibility is a perfect safeguard 
against an over issue. So far as the price of cur- 
rency is concerned, convertible notes cannot be over ^ 
issued, because no one is bound to take them in pay- 
ment instead of coin. And here is one of the great 
fallacies of the so-called “currency theory.” Because 
advances are often made in notes, and advances may 
easily be excessive when compared to the means of 
repaying them out of the returns to future industry, 
it was argued that notes might be issued. in excess, 
although convertible on demand into com. The ac- 
cident of advances, their being sometimes made in 
notes, and not their substance, their being an advance 
upon credit, was fixed upon as the essential parte- of 
these transactions, and the attempt was made to limit 
the advances by limiting the issue of notes; thus not 
only not limiting in all cases the advances, but Jtrans- 
ferring the notion of over issue from the advances 
upon credit to the issue of notes against coin, turn- 
ing a fact belonging to the money market into a 
conception concerning the price of currency, and con- 
founding one of the most fundamental distinctions in 
monetary science. In support of the view here main- 
tained it is only necessary to refer to the names of 
Mr.Tooke and Mr.Fullarton, its original propounders. 
Beference will again be made to this {)oint when treat- 
ing of the money market. 

35. Coin itself can only be depreciated by being 
debased, not by being emn^in excessive amount, for 
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all such coin, not required in the country, will bear 
its fuli bullion value in foreign transactions. Notes 
may be depreciated either from excessive issues, if 
inconvertible, or, if convertible legally, by insecurity 
of credit in the issuers ; while, if they are not only 
legally but also de facto convertible, no depreciation 
can arise in them in the first instance. But a depre- 
ciation arising in either branch of the currency, either 
in coin or notes, may extend to the whole currency; 
for notes will represent the coin depreciated by de- 
basement, and coin will be driven out of circulation 
by*the use of a depreciated note currency, when the 
depreciation is caused by over issue. “ In a perfect 
state of the coin, provided the exportation and melt- 
ing of it be allowed, there cannot, it is evident, be an 
excess in the market price above the mint price of 
the metal, as measured in coin. It is possible, in 
such a case, that the coin may, even without a seig- 
norage, be more valuable than the bullion; but it is 
hardly conceivable that it should be less valuable: 
if, therefore, in a perfect state of the coin, there be 
in general circulation bank notes which, by law or 
custom, pass current in all transactions; and if, un- 
der these circumstances, the market price should be 
above the mint price of gold — the whole of the dif- 
ference would constitute the exact measure of the 
depreciation of the paper.” Tooke, Hist, of Prices, 
Ym. i. P- 123. And for this reason, that the bullion 
would be paid for in those notes which pass current 
in all transactions ; we should have the same case as 
was described iif par. 33 , excffpt that the depreciation 
would be permanent and arising in the notes them- 
selves. They would become the real currency of the 
country, the coin becoming a commodity like bul- 
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M- lion, and like bullion profitable only for melting and 
— exportation. Wherever, therefore, the issued of notes 
st^oai logic are unlimited, and yet the notes are'* inconvertible, 

of money, ^ J . i i 

they vnll drive out by degrees all the coin, whether de- 
preciated or not, causing it to be exported or melted, 
or consigning it to secret hoards against a convulsion. 

36. In the third kind of currency, private credit 
currency, it will be enough to take notice of bills of 
exchange. Foreign bills of exchange are between 
nations what the private credit currency is to the 
nation itself. In both cases one part of the currency 
liquidates and pays for another part. What the Cleax- 
ing House is between the customers of bankers that 
the purchase, sale, and transmission, of bills of ex- 
change is between nations. Those transactions which 
are settled by means of bills are virtually settled by 
an interchange of commodities. (See § 95 . 74-78). 
It is only the balance of these transactions, the re- 
mainder due to one country by another, thato insist 
be settled by* the transmission of bullion; and this 
is only sent when, for any reason, it has become im- 
profitable to send commodities which may be paid 
for by bills. The private credit currency of one na- 
tion also may be depreciated in respect to that of 
another, the bills of one nation worth less or more 
ready money than those of another, just as the credit 
of its merchants is worse or better; but there is no 
standard, nor any public means of ascertaining tliin, 
except the actual discount of tiie bills. This being 
premised, we come upon a new class of variationB in. 
the value of the coin currencies of difierent countries; 
variations which are introduced into the exchange 
of those currencies in consequence of fluctuations in 
flbe ^:wa8actions carried on between the countries by 
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meaii^ of their private credit currencies. The varia- 
tions prising from this cause, if we suppose the cur- 
rencies otherwise in an undepreciated condition, may 
be compared to the oscillations of market price about 
the natural price of commodities, the undepreciated 
condition of currencies being analogous to commodi- 
ties being at their natural price. 

37. It is only between the currencies of different 
' nations that the variations in question can take place. 
When two places have the same currency, and there 
is free and ready transmission of currencies between 
thepi, no room is left for supply and demand of cur- 
rency to operate ; debts are paid at once on becoming 
due. But between nations debts may in a certain 
manner accumulate, by the total balance of indebted- 
ness of one* country to the other increasing, without 
being discharged by payment of specie, notwithstand- 
ing that particular debts Sjre paid both ways by bills 
fropi time to time. Between the arising of a balance 
of indebtedness and the remission of specie, depre- 
ciation of one currency relatively to the other will 
take place; and this is the well-known phenomenon 
of fluctuation in the rate of exchange up to specie 
point. These variations arise, therefor^ in the goods 
market, and to trace their causes belongs to that 
branch of the enquiry. But their effects upon the 
price of currency in currency must be here stated. 
When the rate of exchange between two nations is 
either above or below par, this is an evidence that 
one of them is more largely indebted to the other, 
than the other M it, upon the transactions of all kinds 
that have taken place between them. The balance 
is due in coin or bullion, and the exchange is said 
to be unfavourable to the country which owes the 
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balance, and favourable to the other. Therf is a 
supply of coin or bullion, or, since we may ruppose 
the currencies undepreciated from other causes, of 
money generally, expected to be imported into the one 
country, and expected to be exported from the other. 

38 . The metallic par of exchange is that quantity 
of coin of the two currencies which is exactly equal 
in bullion value. Between England and France this 
par is 25*22^ francs==20 shillings; and 15 lOnr shil-* 
lings=20 francs. The ejffect of an expected supply 
of francs, or their equivalent, in England is, that liie 
price of francs in England, or estimated in English 
money, fells below this par; 20 francs at an exchange 
of 25*30 becomes worth only 15s. instead of 
15s. lOA. Or, what is the same thing, 20 s. becomes 
worth 25*30 francs instead of 25*22^ francs. By the 
same rule, when exchange is unfavourable to Eng- 
land, when there is a great supply of English money 
expected in France, the 20 francs become worth, more 
than 15s. lOn, and the 20 shillings less than 25*22^ 
francs. These figures are taken from Mr. Seyd’s work. 
Bullion and Foreign Exchanges, Part ii. Ch. i. Pars of 
Exchange. The state of things now described’lias of 
course no efl^fct upon the price of English money es- 
timated in English, or of French estimated in French. 

39 . To turn now to the effect upon the private 
credit currencies of the two countries, the bills them- 
selves. Up to a certain point of indebtedjiess,*^ no 
specie will actually pass from one country to the 
other in payment of the balance. It is dear lhat 
none would pass if the exchanges were at par; and 
the exchanges may vary also from par, to a certain 
point, without causing the transmission of sp^ie. 
Bht in this case the difference or balance of indebt* 
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edness produces an eflect upon the currencies ; the 
bills ^Igch balance each other do so only by means 
of a greater iralue in bills of the one country being 
the equivalent for a less value in bills of the other, 
that is, by means of the same bill purchasing a larger 
amount of currency in the one country, and a less 
amount in the other. The greater or less amount of 
indebtedness has its cause in the general transactions 
• of trade and of the money market between the two 
countries. Until specie point is reached either way, 
in, the fluctuations of the rate of exchange, this greater 
or less indebtedness is accompanied by a higher price, 
in currency, commanded by the bills of the least in- 
debted country in the other, and a lower , price, in 
currency, commanded by the bills of the most in- 
debted country. The country which owes most gives 
most for the other’s bills, and that which owes least 
gives least. Nor is this a merely nominal advantage. 
“ When the fluctuations were determined,” says Mr. 
GoscHen, referring to a case which he had previously 
described, “ simply by the balance of trade, (within 
the limits of the specie point upon either extreme), 
the pSrehaser, when he bought cheap — ^that is to say, 
when he obtained a greater sum than usual in foreign 
coin for his own money — secured an actual advant- 
age ; this greater sum of foreign coin had an actual 
greater purchasing power.” Theory of the Foreign 
Exehan^es, p. 65, 3rd ed. But this, he shows, is 
ohly true where the cheapness of the bills is not 
earned by the depreciation of the foreign currency. 
On tihe contrary it is itself the cause of its temporary 
depreciation. 

i|,o. Foreign transactions of all kinds are settled 
in the first instance by means of bills. For con- 
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ciseness vre may, with Mr. Goschen, speak of those 
persons who owe and those who are owed^,spms of 
money, in any two countries, as the importers and 
the exporters. The importers of one country, then, 
owe money to the exporters of the other. Suppose 
these countries to be England and France, and let us 
use letters to denote the men, e. g. F.I. for French 
Importer, E.E. for English Exporter, and F.B., E.B., 
for the Brokers who buy and sell the bills. We have 
then, in the first instance, the following scheme : 



The first movement is that E.I. accepts a biU drawn 
by F.E. for goods. F.E. discounts it with a broker 
and receives payment. The broker sells it to FrL, 
who transmits it to E.E., to whom he owes money. 
E.E. discounts it with E.B. And E.B. presents it 
for payment to its acceptor E.I. Thus a sin^e biU, 
an English bill, settles both transactions, that be- 
tween F.I. and E.E. as well as that between E.I. 
and F.E. 

4*. But F.I. may settle his account with E.E. 
in the same way as E.I. did, namely, by origin|tlly 
accepting a bill drawn by E.E. Thus : «= , 
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This, bill also settles both transactions. That is to bookH. 

say, bills on England settle transactions, or debts, — ' 
to an equal ftmount in both countries. So also bills staJi^iogic 
on France. If therefore the bills upon France and 
the bills upon England were accepted to an equal 
amount, exchange would be at par, and the bills 
would exactly balance each other. 

43. There cannot be more bills upon England 
bought by F.Is than are accepted by E.Ts. Nor 
more bills upon France bought by E.Is than are ac- 
cepted by F.Is. 

, 43. But there may be more bills upon England 
accepted by E.Is than are bought by F.Is; and fewer 
bills upon France accepted by F.Is than bills upon 
England accepted by E.Is. 

Or there may be more bills upon France accepted 
by F.Is than are bought by E.Is; and fewer bills upon 
England accepted by E.Is than bills upon France 
aqpepted by F.Is. 

44. In the former case all the bills upon France 
will find a ready sale ; in the latter case, all the bills 
upon England; for a certain number of the bills ac- 
cepte& will balance each other, leaving those beyond 
that number without purchasers. 

45. In the former case, bills upon England will 
be at a discount, more being supplied than are de- 
manded, and will fall below their nominal or par 
anfounti, in France ; while bills upon France will be at 
a premium in England, above their nominal amount 
or par, more being demanded- than are supplied. It 
will be enough* to consider this case, an exchange 
tmfavourable to England, without taking the oppo- 
site*. 

46. In an exchange unfiivourable to England, 
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then, that is to say, when bills upon England *have 
— been accepted to a larger amount than bils« upon 
swicai logic France, the F.E. will get less from thfl F.B. for his 

of money* i o 

English acceptance; he will be paid in a depreciated 
currency, the English bill, which is worth less than 
par in French money; but the F.I. who buys this 
bill will give less for it, and thus discharge his debt 
to the E.E. with less money. The E.E. again will 
find the bill which he receives at a discount, when 
he sells it to the E.B. But the E.B. will get the full 
amount from the E.I. who Was the original acceptor. 
In other words, both English and French goods Ajill 
be worth less in French money than in English; 
prices wiU have fallen, money risen in value, in 
France, as compared to England. , But the advantage 
of this will be reaped by the French Importer; it 
will be a disadvantage to the French Exporter, as 
well as to the English Importer and Exporter. The 
advantage is reaped by the importers of that counlyy 
the exports of which exceed the imports, and which 
has consequently more to receive than to pay, so far 
at least as the bills upon the other country are con- 
cerned. 

47. But at the same time a premium will be paid 
for bills upon France in England, since there are 
fewer accepted than there are E.Is to bid, fewer than 
there are bills upon England accepted by E.Is. E.Es 
who hold bills upon France will get more, aipd E.Is 
will give more, for them. The F.Es to whom these 
biUs are transmitted also find them at a premium, 
that is, they receive more for them,*while they cost 
no more to die F.Is by whom they are finally j^aid 
than their nominal amount. So fiur, therefore, as 
bills upon the country to which the exchange is fa.- 
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vourable are concerned, the exporters of both coun- 
tries f eftp an advantage ; and on the whole of the 
bills, upon both countries, taken together, it is the 
importers of the country to which the exchange is 
unfavourable who bear the loss of the depreciation 
of the currency of that country. The depreciation 
of the currency of the country which is most in- 
debted is a re^l loss; for there is a lessening of its 
purchasing power compared to the currency of the 
other countrj’’; and this was the test given above of 
depreciation, namely, relative power of commanding 
commodities other than money. 

48. Third countries have been hitherto abstracted 
from in this enquiry. If, for instance, England, 
though imder a balance of indebtedness to France, 
had a balance of debts to receive from a third coun- 
try, say Holland, bills upon Holland might be sent 
to France in discharge of England’s balance, and thus 
the depreciation of English currency avoided. But 
this makes no difference in the principle which go- 
verns the action of international transactions upon 
the ^rice of the different national currencies estimated 
in each other. Foreign exchanges, then, belong to 
all the three functions of money, by producing on 
the one hand these fluctuations in currencies, and on 
the other by depending on influences not only of 
trade in goods, but also credit or the money market, 
in which the price of money is interest. This latter 
dependence will be made more clear as we proceed. 
The analysis of any complex and concrete set of 
phenomena, suSh as the Foreign Exchanges, into the 
th^ee functions of money, which combine to produce 
them, is the application of the It^c, or the l<^cal 
treatment of the phenomena in question. 
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49. But now the question occurs, to what estent 
— ‘ will this proceed ; to what extent will the baladcft of in- 

staticai logic dehtcdness between the two countries be accompanied 
of money. depreciation of the currency of the country which 

is most indebted? Accompanied, not discharged, 
by it, because, up to the point in question, the debt 
to be discharged is accumulat&g, being represented 
by the bills, on the country most indebted, which 
from time to time are unable to find purchasers in 
the country least indebted. It is the delay in dis- 
charging it which is purchased by, or finds its quid 
pro quo in, the depreciation. The answer is clear y it 
will proceed until specie is exported in discharge of 
the balance. If we suppose the balance of indebted- 
ness to continue increasing, a point will be reached 
when so much must be paid that the biUs'represent- 
ing it can no longer be retained, but are presented 
for actual payment. But what will be the cause de- 
termining this effect to take place; what efficiently 
determines specie point? The answer is — the rise 
of premium on Foreign Bills to such a rate that the 
premium alone is greater than the cost of traqpmit- 
ting specie ; for no one will give a greater sum for 
a bill to discharge his debt than that which is equal 
to the debt itself together with the cost of transmit- 
ting coin to pay it. The same cause which origin- 
ally produced the effect of depreciation in the copa- 
parative price of the currency, namely, the cost of 
transmitting specie, now operates in preventing fur- 
ther depreciation. And so long as the balance of 
indebtedness keeps the rate of exchange above specie 
point, so long the indebted country must keep gx- 
porfiBg specie to meet that part of the balance which 
, does not fidl upon the curreimy. 
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5 b. As to what the specie points are, Mr. Seyd 
says (Bullion^ and For. Exchanges, p. 394) “we may 
assume as a general rule. 

That when the French Exchange is at 25’10, it 
pays to send Gold from England to France; 

And, when the Exchange is at 25*35, it pays to 
send Gold from France to England. 

The Mint Par being taken at 25*22J, we have 
thus* a margin of 12 ^ centimes, or | per cent, either 
way, and 25 centimes, or 1 per cent, between the two 
extreme points. 

• The ^ per cent, either way being absorbed by 
charges of Brokerage, transporting, realisation, and 
incidental costs, constitutes a natural bar to the more 
frequent interchange of shipments of bullion between 
the two countries.” 

51 . When bullion is at last exported in payment 
of the balance of indebtedness, the further deprecia- 
tJbn ‘of the currency of the indebted country ceases. 
, It is only between the departure from par and the 
reaching of specie point, and to the extent which 
that interval represents, that depreciation takes place. 
But what is the eifect of the demand for bullion on 
the currency of the country where it is demanded for 
export? The price of bullion will certainly rise, but 
this win not necessarily produce any alteration in 
th^ relative price of the different parts of the public 
currency of the country, coin and notes. If coin is 
kept entirely free from debasement, and notes are 
kept completely de fecto convertible, there can be 
no difference between them and bullion, but they will 
remain &s before; coin being just so much dearer to 
export than bullion by the charge for coinage, or, as 
in England, by delays and expenses which are equi- 
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valent, and so much cheaper as, its fineness being 
already ascertained, the trouble of assaying Ihh bul- 
lion is saved. Whence then the rise in bullion? 

52. In the first place it should be remarked, that, 
in many cases, what is called the rise in price of 
bullion is only the additional sum paid for placing 
it at a certain spot abroad. The merchants who have 
to export bullion to France will pay, say, 205 . 6d. , 
here for 205 . there, the 6<i, being the cost of tl*ans- 
mission, including profits of the transmitter, the price 
paid for its carriage. There is here no difference in 
relative price to the other parts of the currency, • 

53. But supposing an imperious demand for bul- 

lion to continue, and yet to be accompanied by no 
failure in the credit supporting the convertibility of 
notes, by no issue of inconvertible notes, and by no 
debasement of the coin; then the gold for export 
must be procured in one or both of two markets, 
the money market or the goods market, and in theSe 
either by an extension of private credit currency,^ 
which is borrowing on the returns to future in- 
dustry, or by a sale of commodities abroad, perhaps 
at a great loss, or by what is the same thing as a 
sale of commodities, a sale of foreign securities, or 
a withdrawal of foreign loans. The gold for export 
will be purchased either by a cheapening of commo- 
dities, or by a cheapening of securities; fbat is^to 
say, in the latter case, it will be attracted by offering 
a high rate of mtere^ that is, raising the rate of 
discount, in the money market. (See parr. 93 and 
106), * 

54. Bullion in fact has a threefold, and onl|r a 
thr^fold, function, a value or equivalent in three 
ms^ets, and^ if it is assumed to be restricted £rom 
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varying in one of the three, all its variations are eo 
ipso thA>wn upon its relation to its equivalents in 
the two others. Now by the fact that bullion, or 
coin at its purely bullion value, is distinguished from 
all other currency as the sole medium of universal 
exchange,- the sole medium in which international 
balances are ultimately paid, it becomes, in reference 
to the rest of the currency, either a commodity among 
comiJiodities in the goods market, or a commodity 
the use of which has value in the money market ; it 
has no longer a price hut a value, it becomes pur- 
chasable only by commodities or by credit. When 
in demand for export, its price is no longer, strictly 
speaking, price, but value; it is the value of the 
currency in which it is estimated, the value of the 
goods which purchase it. We thus return again to 
the universal point of view, from which we departed 
in speaking of the different currencies of particular 
ceuErtries, the price of currency in currency^. But 
in doing so we enter on the second branch of the 
subject, the second function of money, its value in 
the purchase of commodities and services. 

IV. 

55. In the second branch of enquiry, the function 
of money purchasing commodities or services, the 
starting point is the same as in the first branch, 
namely, the value of bullion, depending on its cost 
of production, as against the value of commodities 
depending on their cost of production or on their 
scarcity. Twolthings are therefore to be noted, first, 
that we^may make abstraction of the price of bullion 
in currency or of currency in bullion, treating all 
forms of money as of equal value against commodities 
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and against each other, and secondly, that we Idaust 
begin with the distinction between the natiJrll and 
market value of money as purchased by commodities. 

56. It is sometimes said that the value of money 
depends on its quantity and rapidity of circulation 
compared to the quantity of goods and the number of 
times they are exchanged. Thus Mr. J. S. MUl 
(Principles of Pol. Econ. Book iii. Chap. viii. § 3 ) , 
says:- “If we assume the quantity of goods on 'sale, 
and the number of times those goods are resold, to 
be fixed quantities, the value of money wiU depend 
upon its quantity, together with the average number 
of times that each piece changes hands in the pro- 
cess. The whole of the goods sold (counting each 
resale of the same goods as so much added to the 
goods) have been exchanged for the whole of the 
money, multiplied by the number of purchases made 
on the average by each piece. Consequently, the 
amouni^of goods and of transactions being the ftimlfe, 
the value of money is inversely as its quantity multi- ^ 
plied by what is called the rapidity of circulation. 
And the quantity of money in circulation is ^qual 
to the money value of all the goods sold, divided 
by the number which expresses the rapidity of circu- 
lation.” 

57. But this in reality tells us 'nothing. It ex- 
presses accurately in general terms the result „of 
exchanges, taking the natural value and markdt value 
of money together; it is a description of the relations 
of money to goods in terms of second intention, just 
^e that description of exchanges between commo- 
dities which consists in saying that supply will .be 
e^pal to dem^d and demand to supply; an^ as such 
a description, it is by no means without value. But 
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it neither tells us the cause of variation in the value 
of mofte^, nor analyses that value into the elements 
in which the variations arise. The distinction which 
it takes in value, between the quantity of goods and 
number of exchanges, and between the quantity of 
money and number of purchases, is not a distinction 
into elements of value essential to a knowledge of its 
variations. For this purpose, those elements must 
be distinguished in which the variations exclusively 
arise. 

58. A statement like the one quoted may have 
great value in fixing our general preliminary con- 
ceptions of the object-matter in question; but it has 
no value as an analysis of it. It comes merely to 
sa3dng, that the money and its circulation is the 
equivalent* of the goods and their circulation, with 
the addition, that the proportion between money and 
its circulation need not be the same as the propor- 
tidn between goods and their circulation. Ob, to put 
it in another shape, starting with the same assump- 
tion as Mr. Mill, if the quantity of goods and the 
numljer of times they are resold are assumed to be 
fixed, then the value of the money as a whole, the 
value of the whole quantity used, will be greater or 
less according as the same pieces are used less or 
more frequently. But it is not the value of the 
mqney as a whole which it is essential to know; in 
&ct wecbegin with assuming it, since it must be equal 
to that of the goods which it purchases; it is the 
value of the particular portions, or coins, which com- 
pose it; and of these values we certainly want to 
knqw more t£an that they will be greater or less 
according as the whole value, of which they are 
parts, increases or diminishes. Prices of particular 
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Book 11. goods, and values of particular portions of money, 
have no dependence upon the proportion 'between 
staticriiogic money and its circulation compared fb goods and 
of money, circulation. It is true that, if prices rise, goods 

and their circulation remaining the samef the money 
employed must have been increased either in circu- 
lation, or in quantity, or in both; and that if they 
fall, under the same supposition, the money must 
have -been decreased either in circulation, or in quan- 
tity, or in both. But this variation begins in the 
particular prices, not in the relations which express 
their total results; these results so expressed are 
general truths which hold good whatever the par- 
ticular values may be. 

59. What, then, is the distinction indicating the 
elements of value in which the variations* originate? 
That between the part of it determined by its natural 
rate and the part added to or subtracted from this 
by oscillations in the market rate. Here at last we 
are on firm ground. The natural value of money 
is determined by its permanent cost of production 
as compared to the permanent cost of production of 
each of the various commodities which it purchases. 
When its cost of production decreases, a greater quan- 
tity will be produced from the mines, the value of 
each portion of it will fall, and the prices of all other 
commodities will rise, supposing no change to have 
taken place in their cost of production. Wher& money 
is the cheapest to produce, there it will be the most 
plentiful; it is not cheap because it is plentiful, but 
plentiful because it is cheap ; those c6untries are the 
first to feel the effect of the increased supply wljich 
are in most csomplete commimication with the coun- 
tries w;hich produce it; prices being highest at the 
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mine’^ mouth. Thence it circulates through the world 
at large,* raising prices in all places where goods or 
services are ^changed for it, until, as is said, it ‘ per- statical iogio 
meates all the channels of trade.’ The full effects of 
a large discovery of gold will not be felt for many 
years; and the rise of prices which it tends to cause 
may of course be counteracted by a corresponding 
increase in the cheapness of production of the com- 
modities or services for sale. 

6 0. From the effects of such additional produc- 
tion of gold there is no escape. Since it is the uni- 
veisal purchaser, and the remuUerativeness of its 
production depends on physical causes, namely, the 
comparative ease with which it can be produced, it 
must influence the prices of commodities, whether 
the holders of those commodities like it or not, whe- 
ther the exchanges of commodities between them- 
selves can be effected better or worse by the greater 
quantity of it. Particular values or prices do not 
depend upon , the quantity of money compared to the 
*work which the money has to do, the interchanges 
of commodities which it has to effect. This is the 
value-in-use of money, its general U, as explained 
in par. 5. The briskness of this interchange has no 
causal influence on prices ; if it increases, more money 
or a greater use of the same money, will be required, 
but at the prices fixed by the relative cost of pro- 
^uctioij of the money and of the various commodities. 

Were prices fixed by the quantity of money compared 
to the work which it has to do, namely, the inter- 
change of comniodities, we should then require to be 
told how, or By whom, this work is estimated and a 
certain quantity of money destined to perform it. 

61. But whence spring the oscfllations about this 
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natural value of money, which together with i^ con- 
stitute its market value? It is clear that^'they do 
not spring from any fluctuation in the demand for 
money, except so far as that demand is made efficirait 
by the possession of commodities wherenith to pur- 
chase it. Money being the universal purchaser, all 
men everywhere wish for it, and ‘ the more they have 
the more they want.’ For the same reason they 
cannot spring from the supply of money at any par- 
ticular time or place being in excess or defect. It 
never is in excess or defect, compared to the efficient 
demand; it is at once supplied, at existing prices,^ to 
all who have commodities to give for it. It remains, 
therefore, that the oscillations in its market value 
depend either upon those temporary variations in its 
cost of production which originate in the ‘process of 
production itself, or upon the variations in market 
value, from time to time and place to place, of the 
various commodities which it purchases, upon Tvhi^h 
depend the varying number and amount of exchanges 
which it is required to perform. Now the tempor-* 
ary variations in the cost of production of money are 
clearly a cause of oscillations about the permanent 
value fixed by its permanent cost of production; but 
the other source of variation now supposed will be 
found to have been already disposed of^ in principle 
at least, in the remarks made about its natural value. 

6a. Let us then leave apart the temporary (shan|es 
in the cost of production of money, as being an ele- 
ment which is undisputed in its market value, and 
turn to those changes which arise in Ae varying mar- 
icet value of diffeleent commodities, and consequently 
varying number and amount of the exchanges winch 
money is required to perform. If any particular com- 
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modity is in great demand compared to its present 
supply §o that a great number of exchanges arc set 
on foot by stimulated production, its market value 
will be high, the value of money purchasing it low, 
that is, it ■v^^ill command a high price ; if in abundant 
supply but small demand, its price will be low, the 
money purchasing it will have a raised value. But 
these variations in the value of money arc variations 
in it, as the measure and medium of exchange, and 
not in its market value, as a commodity having ex- 
change value itself, because they are changes which 
money shares with all commodities, except only those 
in which the change has arisen, and because by the 
market value of any commodity must be meant its 
value against all other, commodities as a whole, just 
as in the ease of its natural value. Changes in the 
market value of money, therefore, can arise only from 
temporary changes in its cost of production, and not 
frpm^changes either m the cost of production, or in 
the market value, of commodities, by which some are 
•affected and not all. The natural value of money, 
just like the natural value of other commodities, is 
fixed’by its permanent cost of production relatively 
to theirs, and its market value by temporary changes 
in that cost relatively to temporary changes in theirs, 
taken as a whole. But the changes in price which 
come from increased or diminished cost of produc- 
tibb, i^preased or dimmisbed supply or demand, of 
particular commodities, pi^ucing changes in the 
number and amount of exchanges to be performed, 
are not changes in the market value of money, but 
only in the value of some goods in other goods ex- 
prelsed by money. In the money market however 
the case is different; there the market value of money 
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Book h. mcans the value, not of money, but of its use^for a 

-L-r ■ certain time, that is, the rate of interest. ,, 
staticariogic 63. But the questiou may be asked^® Since money 
0* money, measures values and elFects exchanges between com- 
modities only by being itself exchanged against them, 
portion for portion, how can a change in price be a 
change only in the value of commodities in commo- 
dities expressed by money, without being at the same 
time a change in the value of the money itself The 
answer to this question brings us to the very knot 
of the difficulty, if difficulty there be, the turning 
point of the connection between money as a commo- 
dity and money as the measure and medium of ex- 
change, between money in the goods market, where 
it has value, and money in the currency market, where 
it has price. It will be seen that two functions of 
money are inseparably involved in every single act 
of exchange, the act being indeed empirically indi- 
visible, but logically distinguishable into its two eje- 
ments and two functions ; in treating which, there- 
fore, the metaphysical conception of elements only* 
logically distinguishable is the only available instru- 
ment. 

64. Gold is one of those commodities which are 
capable of indefinite further production by a corrc: 
spending additional employment of labour and capital, 
commodities in which the market value is clearly 
distinguishable from the natural. Now jus^ as the 
value -in -use of commodities, whose D consists in 
scarcity alone, must be measured by the purchaser 
against the value-in-use of reproducible commodities, 
beffire their exchange value can be estimated by him 
in money; for before he knows how much mone^ he 
is willing to give for them he must settle how much 
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of rijproducible commodities he is willing to forego 
in cof^scqucnce ; so the cost of production of gold 
determines the value of all the other forms of cur- 
rency which represent a detenninate amount of it. 
The value of coin, notes, and bills, is the value of the 
bullion which they contain or represent, minus the 
debasement or depreciation to which they are liable. 
A change in their value is a change in their price, 
that .is, in their value as against bullion, and not in 
their value as against commodities. The basis of 
value in all of them is the value of bullion as against 
ot]^er reproducible commodities. But their quantity 
is indefinite and inexhaustible, at least it is restricted 
only by the limits of credit. When commodities are 
in existence, and require to be exchanged, money can 
be and is Created at once and to any amount to effect 
the exchange, and is again destroyed at the close of 
the whole transaction. 3ut the value of the portions 
gil^ mpney thus created is fixed by the existing value 
of,, bullion together with the debasement or depre- 
'ciation, if any, of the coin or paper representing it. 
Abstracting from this latter source of variation, the 
value*“of money is the value of bullion in reproducible 
commodities, independent of the quantity of the money 
used, or frequency of its use, and independent of the 
quantity of goods or number of exchanges between 
them. And this value it is which is said to remain 
^altenod, when the value of particular commodities 
changes without a change in the cost of producing 
the single commodity, gold. That commodity only, 
the cost of whoSi production has changed, has changed 
its value in other commodities, and in gold among 
the' rest; the value of gold has changed only in rela- 
tion to that commodity. The labour and the com- 
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modities employed as capital in producing it a^o the 
first things in relation to which it change^ yalue ; 
that is, it is a change in value between •oommodities 
and services, before it is a change in money value ; 
or, in other words, it is a change in value of a com- 
modity in commodities and services, expressed in 
money, quite independently of the circumstance that 
gold is included in the class of commodities, as against 
which it has changed, and notwithstanding that the 
two changes are equal to each other and inseparable, 
being, as they are, two functions of one and the same 
act of exchange, the purchase of goods or of services 
by money. When any commodity varies in its cost 
of production it varies in market value against all 
the rest which have not changed ; the change in mar- 
ket value is said to be in that commodity in which 
the change has arisen, or in which the cause of change 
lies. When gold is among the commodities which 
have not changed, in the case supposed, its market 
value has not changed, notwithstanding that it has 
become more or less valuable than the commodity' 
which has changed. The change is common to it 
with all commodities except this one, and its changed 
value is a measure of that general change, as well 
as a change in its own value against that particular 
commodity, 

65. The proposition of greatest importance which 
results from this analysis, and which sums it up'' in 
a form suitable for application to practice, is the fol- 
lowing: the money which is imported or exported 
from a country, except from the mines, additimis 
frcan which source have their value 'fixed by cost 
of production, that is, all the money which is im- 
ported or exported in settlement of an international 
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balaiKJe, has no effect upon the value of commodities 
in moufey, or of money in commodities. Although 
when imported it is an addition to the quantity of 
money in the country, it does not raise prices, but 
is a part of prices which have been already raised, 
and raised not by an addition to the quantity of 
money in the country, or elsewherS, but either by 
an increased purchase of commodities on speculation, 
or by a more profitable sale of commodities already 
produced. It is a part of the market value of com- 
modities in other commodities, measured by money, 
not of commodities generally in money as a whole ; 
and therefore the increased or diminished quantity 
of money employed in the exchange of these com- 
modities IS the effect of changes in value between 
these conamodities themselves, but not the cause of 
future changes in those values. 

66. It may seem at first sight, that the amount 
of money which will be paid from abroad for any 
commodity has necessarily one part of it fixed by 
’the natural, the other by the oscillations in market, 
valu^ of money, that is, by the plenty or scarcity of 
money compared to commodities generally. But that 
this is not the case is evident from the account given 
above, par. 36, of the Foreign Exchanges. Ready 
money is not paid from abroad, as it is or may be 
paid at home, for commodities as they are bought; 
it is paid in the form of private credit currency, bills 
of exchange, which are balanced against each other, 
tiU the amount on one side exceeds the amount on 
. the other to a Certain extent determined by what is 
caljed specie point on either side ; up to tliis point, 
the purchase of commodities by bills of exchange is 
a purchase of them by other commodities, not by 
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money. And here we must advert to differences, 
before abstracted from, between different Kinds of 
currency; not however differences in the value of 
different kinds of currency, but differences in their 
mode of operation. The use of private credit cur- 
rency in settling international accounts, irrespective 
of its value as cfempared to ready money, enables us 
to draw a distinction between that part of interna- 
tional purchases which is paid for by commodities 
and that which is paid for by money. Now, since 
no money, as distinguished from private credit cur- 
rency and from commodities, passes between any two 
coimtries, until the total imports differ by a certain 
considerable amount from the total exports, there- 
fore all the money that passes in settlement of such 
balances is a part of the whole payment for the com- 
modities transferred, and moreover a part which does 
not arise except in consequence of a difference be- 
tween supply and demand of particular commoditi^, 
and which must therefore be reckoned to belong 
wholly to differences in value between these com- 
modities, and not to a difference in value between 
them and money. 

67 . That the foreign payments which are made 
by means of bills, balancing each other up to specie 
point either way, are virtually made by commodities 
and not by money might be shown from many j,p- 
proved authors on money and commerce. I wfll howr 
ever content myself with the following citation from 
Mr. Wilson’s Capital, Currency, and Bankiug, p. 218. 

Gold is a commodity which is imported, like other 
ocanmodities, only when it offers to the merch^ts 
the greatest inducements. As long as wool, or silk, 
or tallow, Vqr any other commodity is scarce at home, 
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and offers a profit to import, no merchant will buy 
bullion f but when the stocks of all other commodi- 
ties are so ftfll, that the prices at home are such that 
it will not answer the purpose of the merchant to 
import them, then he has recourse to bullion as the 
most profitable return. So that bullion is never im- 
ported except when the stocks of oldier commodities 
are large, and their relative prices in this country 
and ethers such as will not remunerate the importer. 
Then bullion is taken as the best mode of balancing 
the Exchanges.” 

•* 68. To turn the matter round, we may abstract 
entirely, in considering the causes and the effects ’of 
variation in prices, from the quantity of money as 
compared to the quantity of commodities and number 
of exchanges, because variations in quantity of money, 
from time to time applicable in the world to pur- 
poses of exchange, are variations which affect equally 
all oommodities and services alike. And the case 
of money imported or exported, as payment of an 
international balance, has been shown to be no ex- 
cept^n to this rule. Those changes of price and of 
value, which accompany such import or export, are 
not caused by it; and the effects also which follow 
those changes are caused by the changes themselves, 
and not by the greater or less abundance of money 
w^ich accompanies them. Just as Mr. Tooke and 
Mr. Pttllarton (see the latter’s Eegulation of Cur- 
rencies, Chap. ui. p. 57 et seqq., 2nd edit.) main- 
tained that an increase or decrease in the issues of 
convertible notes has no effect on prices, but is caused 
by.an increase or decrease of business, or by a rise or 
f^ of prices, so here the same is maintained of all 
currency whatever, except an additional supply from 
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n. the mines. For, if we suppose an additional dssue 
of paper money, or inconvertible notes, thrf mse of 
Statical logic prices from this cause will be solely due* to deprecia- 
tion, will come out of the diminished value of the 
paper as compared with cprrency in other forms, 
and not out of a diminution of the value of money 
as compared with commodities. There is however 
one way, one channel, through which the money im- 
ported or exported in payment of international* bal- 
ances affects indirectly the prices of commodities, a 
way which will presently be mentioned, and which 
forms the common element connecting the function 
of money purchasing commodities or services in the 
goods market with that of money purchasing debts 
or securities in the money market. 

69. Abstracting however for the present from 
this influence, the causes which govern the market 
values or prices of commodities may be classed under 
two heads. The first consists of the relative quafi- 
tities of commodities, expressed by their relative^ 
prices, existing at any one time ; and the second of 
the speculative purchases and speculative produption 
of commodities, induced by a more or less accurate 
calculation of profits, and a greater or less prudence 
in speculating, upon a consideration of those quan- 
tities and prices. The quantities and prices of com- 
modities, at the end of any one period, are the resplt 
of the speculation founded on the knowledge of the 
corresponding quantities and prices at the beginning 
of it; and these quantities and prices are again the 
foundation of the speculation for the next period. 
Quantiries and prices of commodities are first the 
c<ni<iition of speculation, then the result of the spscu- 
larioiU^uiMurinduGed upon those qiiantities and prices 
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whioh were its condition. Though varying of course book n. 
from opferiod to period, they are relatively to specu- — ' 
lation the known or fixed element, while speculation staUc^iogic 
is the variable element, in the production of the 
quantities and prices of commodities which result 
from both together. 

70. Now there are many causes which operate 
primarily only on the first of these two elements, 
on the quantities and prices of commodities, as the 
condition of further speculation. Many of these are 
most important, such for instance as good or bad 
seasons, the immense importance of which in affect- 
ing food, an article of prime necessity, was so clearly 
shown by Mr. Tooke in his History of Prices. War, 
new discoveries whether of materials or of markets, 
new inventions in manufacture or means of transport, 
any new direction given to industry by change of 
fashions or tastes, losses’ by accident or by fraud, 
ftre%mong the causes which directly affect prices and 
quantities of commodities, to which aU further spe- 
culation must conform. They are in the position of 
conditions extraneous to the art of political economy, 
which as an art is properly restricted to the task of 
accommodating itself to such circumstances, and to 
the state of prices which are their result. The logic 
of the subject at least has nothing fru^ther to do with 
tj;iiem ; speculation is the thread which it has to follow. 

yt. Accordingly it may be said that future prices 
depend upon the amount and direction of specula- 
tion, and that speculation depends upon two things, 
first, the amount and kind of capital invested, se- 
cond, the prudence or imprudence of the investment, 
which however can only be tested by the result. But 
here arises the distinction which cEuriies us over into 
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n, the next branch of the subject. The amount of the 
~ capital investe’d by an individual industrialist is not 
Statical iogic limited by the gross profits or total inhome which 
he has already realised. He can raise money which 
will purchase capital, by pledging his expectations 
of future profits; and those to whom these pledges 
or securities are given may themselves raise money 
upon them, on the expectatmn, afforded by the secu- 
rities, that they will be repaid by the original issuer, 
according to the description given in par. 1 8 . There 
is a vast amount of material capital existing in the 
world, which has been produced only on the prospeet 
of this demand for it existing. 

7 a. When any one employs as capital materials 
or instruments purchased by the commodities which 
he has already produced, the capital whict he em- 
ploys is his own, hut the moment that he employs 
as capital commodities purchased by his expectations 
of future profits, although these profits will be aS 
much his own as those already realised, yet he ne- 
cessarily procures them from the mass of capital just 
spoken o^ which has been produced in prospect.of a 
demand for it arising. The capital which he employs 
belongs to some other person, and he borrows it, or 
buys the use of it by incurring a debt. The line be- 
tween an industrialist’s realised profits and expected 
profits, employed as capital, coincides exactly with tlys 
line between his own and his borrowed capital.* Not, . 
of course, that he borrows the capital, which exists for 
the most part only in a purchasable not in a loanable 
form, but he borrows money and wi^ it buys the 
capital. Just as a hatter sells hats for money and with 
ihe money buys shoes, so the industrialist sells se- 
, , nurities for money and with the money buys capital 
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73. Whence comes the money, and to whom does 
it bcl«n^? The money is an accumulation of real 
rights to commodities and services, but existing for 
the most part in the form of private credit currency, 
just as the security does with which it is bought. The 
difference is, that the security must be private credit 
currency, but the money may be currency of any kind. 
And the money belongs to private monied capitalists, 
to bsthkers, and to bill brokers, who are the owners of 
money which is intended to be employed in the pur- 
chase of securities, that is, employed in the money 
market. The mode in which these accumulations 
are formed, and the processes by which they are em- 
ployed in the purchase of securities, fall properly 
under the third head of the enquiry. 

74. But how does this money, these rights to 
commodities and services, come to be accumulated, 
and are they real values and real wealth? They cer- 
tsClnly are real values and real wealth, and they are 
accumulated just in the same way and from the same 
causes which lead to the accumulation of the capital 
which they purchase. They are accumulated in 
consequence of the expectation that there will be a 
demand for them, a demand for money in the money 
market. The corresponding truth to this was shown, 
in § 95 . 59 and 94, with respect to accumulations of 
capital; the same holds good with respeef to money. 

• 75.* Three things are requisite to exchanges of 

credit for capital, namely, credit, money, and capital. 
The money is tj^e medium and measure of exchange 
ip this case, just as much as in the case of exchanges 
of aommodities ; and in both cases alike the exchange 
is effected only by money being exchanged first for 
one and then for liie other, as if it were, what indeed 
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it is, an independent and separate commodity. A 
destruction of any one of the three membefs»of the 
exchange is a loss of market for the oilier two, and 
consequently a loss of value until a new market is 
found. Not only the loss of credit by industrialists 
is a destruction of values and of wealth, but also a 
loss of banker’s money is so. It equally destroys the 
market for the capital. Being therefore a real right 
to commodities and services, banker’s money i^ real 
value and real wealth. 

76. This being premised, what is the effect of an 
import or export of money as the balance of inter- 
national transactions? It is only imported or ex- 
ported in the form of bullion, or coin at bullion 
value ; and it is only imported or exported instead of 
commodities, being less profitable than tliey would 
be in other circumstances, but more profitable as cir- 
cumstances actually are. When imported it shows 
that there is already an abundance of commdflitifes 
in the country, for otherwise commodities would come,^ 
and not bullion ; bullion being a commodity which 
brings no profit in the goods market (§ 95 . 76). .Now 
if commodities came, they would go to increase 
the general fund of capital, to which that also be- 
longs which is purchased by borrowed money; but 
when bullion comes, it increases the fund of money 
which purchases those commodities, and which is, it- 
self in turn purchased by securities. It increfises the 
supply of money in the money market, instead of 
the supply of commodities, or of moq^py, in the goods 
market. 

, ,97. In the money market it tends to lower 
i^te of interest, and thus facilitates speculation with 
borrowed capital. It has therefore a ^ect influence 
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on speculation, increasing it, and an indirect action 
on prices, by the demand for commodities produced 
by that increase of speculation. 

78. Similarly, an export of bullion diminishes spe- 
culation by raising the rate of interest, and through 
diminished speculation tends to lower prices, by 
lowering the demand for commodities to be used as 
capital. 

79. To return then to our thesis, — all prices 
depend on speculation, and not on the quantity of 
money; but there is one mode in which a change in 
the quantity of money, — namely, an import or ex- 
port in payment of an international balance, — operates 
upon prices, namely, by operating first upon specu- 
lation. 

80. xLe double function of bullion, imported or 
exported in payment of an international balance, is 
therefore the joint, or connecting link, between the 
^ods market and the money market, and between 
the corresponding functions of money. 
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V. 

81. The examination of the mechanism of the 
money market, and of the price paid for the use of 
money, or rate of interest, is the third branch of the 
enquiry, and will complete the whole subject. It 
was said in par. 37, that the bullion exported or 
amporfbd was the balance of indebtedness between 
two nations on all transactions between them. What 
kinds of transjictions are included in this phrase? 
,Not only exchange of goods, but also such accounts 
as«the following : 

Services, such as freight, and other carriage 
of goods, ♦ 
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Foreign Government Stock, 

Shares in foreign industrial enterprisesf 
Subsidies, and Government Loans,'" 

Tributes, 

Expenses of travellers and employes. 

In the case of stock, shares, subsidies, and loans, the 
entire principal sums go out of the country, and 
only the securities and dividends come back in return. 
Tributes, travellers’ and employes’ expenses, and ser- 
vices, go out of the country without any return in 
the shape of money; the services performed are the 
return for them, just as goods are in the case of a 
purchase and sale of goods. These are therefore 
cases of transactions belonging to the goods market, 
where money purchases commodities or services. That 
the commodity is an interest- or dividend-bearing 
security, in some cases, makes no difference in the 
nature of the transactions. The interest or dividends 
when paid are part of the commodity received in 
exchange. The rate of interest is another question, 
and the only part of these transactions which belongs 
to the money market. 

82. The same distinction must be taken in corre- 
sponding transactions at home. Stock and shares 
are bought in the market for money, and these are 
deahngs in commodities of a certain kind. The value 
of these commodities depends upon the rate of int§r- 
est, but this rate itself is the only thing which pro>v 
perly belongs to the money market. So also in what 
is called by Mr. Macleod Mercantile Credit, where 
bills of exchange or cheques upon bank deposits are 
* given by one merchant to another. These are #d* ’ 
vances of money, but the equivalent for them consists 
in cooimodities or services rendered in return. 
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No money is paid for the use of money, the use of 
money » not bought by interest or by discount, until — 
the bills are^scounted by a banker. Then first they statical logic 
enter the money market. 

83. In both foreign and home dealings in stock, 
shares, bills, and cheques, that part of the transac- 
tions, in which they are exchanges of commodities 
for money, and in which they depend upon the roife 
of interest, must be distinguished fi’om that other 
part, in which they not only depend upon, but also 
in turn themselves influence, the current rate of in- 
tesest, or price of the use of money for a certain time. 

The foreign exchanges were said, in par. 48, to be- 
long to aU three markets, or functions of money; 
their place in the currency market was there ex- 
plained; Iheir place in the money market depends 
upon the interest or discoimt with which the bills 
are originally purchased;- and their position in the 
goods market is now clear, for not only is the ex- 
change of bills virtually an exchange of commodities 
’(par. 67), but the bills themselves are a new kind of 
comqiodities, bought and sold for the sake of the 
difference in their value at different places, at what- 
ever rate they may have been originally discounted. 

To this function of bills belong all the operations 
included in what is known as the Arbitration of 
Exchanges, operations which are therefijre excluded 
irom tiie examination of the money market strictly 
so called. 

84. The first question with regard to the rate of 
interest arises from the distinction between natural 
an 4 market v^ue. Interest has no natural rate in* 
the same sense as commodities indefinitely producible 
have. It has an average rate, about which its market 
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Bookti. rate oscillates; but this is not a natural rate ifi the 
- 1 — ' strict sense, since it is not referable to any, cause 
statusai logic beyoud the supply and demand itself. ‘The average 
of money. inferred result, deducible from the fluctu- 

ating market rate, not an element contributing to 
cause those fluctuations. We cannot therefore begin 
■with determining the average rate, but must wait 
till the market rate and its fluctuations are at least 
to some extent determined, before asking what the 
average rate may be. But this market rate has 
limits, one of which is fixed by other circumstances, 
arising in another market, namely, the goods marl^gt. 
Its maximum is fixed by the rate of profits. The 
profits expected in particular enterprises fix the maxi- 
mum which can be paid by the borrowers, for the 
purpose of those enterprises. (See § 95. 6 i). “Since 
the profits in different trades, and in the same at 
different times, vary considerably, the maximum of 
the rate of interest ■will vary likewise. The miniEium, 
on the other hand, depends entirely on the reward 
which owners of money will be content ■with, rather* 
than either wait for better times, or spend the inoney 
as revenue, or employ it themselves in trade. 

85 . The limits of the rate of interest leave a wide 
scope for fluctuations, which arise from the supply 
and demand of money at different times, in different 
enterprises, and are reacted on again by the rate itself, 
there being possibly a supply or a demand fornnone}j 
at one rate, when there is no supply, or no demand, 
at another rate; just the same as in the case of goods. 
The other cause of fluctuation is the ''confidence felt 
Pin the borrowers generally, or in the* different ^e- 
of risk to which different enterprises are 
P<»ed, or the same at different times. 
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86. Within the limits which may be regarded ' 

as the pre-existing conditions of interest at all, the .~ 
fluctuations K>wing to supply and demand stand to 

those owing to different degrees of confidence in bor- 
rowers as the natural value of commodities stands to 
the causes which produce the oscillations in market 
value. It is the supply and demand of money to be 
lent and borrowed which must be first considered. 

The quantity of money supplied against the quantity 
demanded — this must be broken up by analysis, re- 
ferred to human motives, before it can be understood. 

Thp rate of interest is not ultimately determined by 
these quantities, but by the causes which determine 
them. 

87. What then is interest, and for what is it paid? 

Mr. Took 5 well calls it the “net profits of capital.” 

It is analogous to wages so far as it is distinguished 
from profits in being fixed .beforehand ; profits being 
the qpcertain residuum of total income or gross pro- 
fits, when all fixed charges are paid. But it is dif- 
ferent from wages in being paid, not for personal 
services, but for the services of the money. It is 
therefore more strictly analogous to rent, in the wide 
sense of the term; for rent is the sum paid for the 
use of goods, and interest the sum paid for the use 
of money. (See § 95 . 41). Deducting then from 
gross profits, first, the fixed sum for wages, secondly, 
the fixed sum for rent, thirdly, the uncertain sum 
for labour of superintendence and insurance against 
losses, which uncertain sum is the residuum called 
net profits, the* fixed sum for the use of money is 
what remains finder the name of Interest; and, being « 
fixed, it is of course paid before the residuum or net 
profit is paid, but is fixed by a previous calculation. 
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^kh. on the part of the industrialist, of what both^oss 
— ’ and net profits may be expected to be. * „ 

stoical logic 88. Though the freedom from risk as well as 

of money. 

from trouble of superintendence is what distinguishes 
the interest from the net profits of money, it is not 
possible to escape all risk in loans of money, how- 
ever safe; but there is a great protection, in the net 
profits having to bear that risk in the first instance, 
even to their whole extent. Hence those alone are 
contented with pure interest for their money who 
wish or are compelled to incur the minimum of risk ; 
such as trustees, for instance, and those persons, bpth 
private capitalists and bankers, who wish to have 
their surplus capital invested at interest, but in forms 
in which it may be realised at a moment’s notice. 
Investments in shares of companies produce divid- 
ends which are partly interest and partly net pro- 
fits. Only that part which is interest belongs strictly 
speaking to the money market; the other pa^, as 
well as the price of the whole share, belongs to the 
goods market, as already pointed out. * 

89. If a profit is to be made out of the pure in- 
terest of money, it must come from the mode in 
which the money lent is collected and brought into 
the hands of the lender. There must be in his hands 
to lend a greater amount of money than his own 
capital, if the pure interest on that money is to. pay 
him a sum equal to net profits at the rate usual* in 
other trades. There is such a mode of collecting 
money, and such a way of making profits ; it is Bank- 
ing; the principles of which will be (fescribed farther 
, on. But pnvate capitalists must either be content 
with pure interest, or they must purchase stock or 
slMwes which pay profits as well as interest, co- they 
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must employ their capital in buying and selling stock 
and 4h*res, not for the sake of the interest, but for 
the sake of the difference in their price when resold ; 
in the second case partly, and in the third case wholly, 
becoming dealers in commodities in the goods market, 
and not in the money market, notwithstanding that 
the commodities dealt with are interest-bearing se- 
curities. We have then in the money market to do 
onlj* with two classes of persons who lend money 
for pure interest, first, bankers, including those bill 
brokers or discounters who have bankers for their 
customers, as being an extension of the system of 
banking, and secondly, buyers of stock and shares 
for the sake of the interest, and not of the profits in- 
cluded in the dividends. There will however shortly 
appear a third class of dealers in the money market, 
whose operations are secondary to those of bankers, 
from dealing in the conimodity which is the ultimate 
basi» of banking operations. 

90. We must now advert to a further distinction 
*in the causes influencing the rate of interest, that 
between money lent for permanent investments and 
money lent for short periods. Those who lend money 
for permanent investments include not only trustees 
and others who q^re content with pure interest, but 
also many of those who wish for profits as well as 
interest. Bankers and bill discounters on the other 
Jiand are lenders for short periods. The demand for 
stock and shares as permanent investments of money 
varies very much less than the demand for them as 
investments for short periods; it varies with the 
slQwly chan^g number and wealth of the classes 
who are said to live on their means. The fluctua- 
tions in their price arise chiefly fbom the demand for 
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n. them as investments for short periods. The habjtual 
~ lenders on permanent investments are a clasi yrhich 
StoUcia logic varies but slowly in numbers; while the^ number of 

OX money* * 

those who lend for short periods varies with every 
change in the goods market, whether in home or 
foreign transactions. A great effect is produced in 
the market for stock and shares, which are the kind 
of investments purchased by those who lend for long 
periods, by fluctuations in the demand and supply of 
loans for short periods, but the demand and supply of 
loans for short [leriods is comparatively uninfluenced 
by the price of stock and shares. No one buys stqpk 
and shares, for the sake of the interest only, and for 
short periods of investment, unless he has a supply 
of money on his hands for which he has difficulty in 
finding any more profitable employment, Sr for the 
sake of employing, with some return, money which 
he is compelled to keep where it can be realised in 
case of a sudden emergency. • • 

91, Having then previously eliminated from con- 
sideration all classes of lenders but bankers and buy-* 
ers of stock and shares for the sake of interest, we 
may now eliminate also one part of the latter class, 
those who lend on permanent investments, leaving 
only the money employed by bankers to be con- 
sidered as exhibiting the variations which belong 
strictly to the market rate of interest. The differ- 
ent classes who lend for profits, or buy in o»der to, 
make profit on the resale, are eliminated on the 
ground that these operations belong to the goods 
market and not to the money marSef; and those 
who lend for pure interost, but for loiig periods,jon 
tN ground that their operations have no effiect on 
the HttctuatioDs of the market rate. And the reason 
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for eliminating them is, that it is not here proposed 
to follow up, or weigh against each other in their 
efficacy, all the causes which may produce variations 
in the rate of interest, but only to analyse the me- 
chanism of the phenomena of the money market in 
its strict sense. 

92. The money in the hands of bankers consti- 
tutes, then, the loanable money capital of a country, 
the supply which, compared with the demand from 
time to time, governs the rate of interest. This fund 
however consists not only in the capital belonging to 
th« bankers themselves and in the deposits of their 
customers, but in both of these multiplied, as it were, 
by credit, in the manner which will shortly be de- 
scribed. Now the very condition of this multipli- 
cation of* money by credit consists in the reserve of 
bullion or coin, which enables the banker to meet 
his engagements with specie. The basis of his opera- 
tion* is bullion, and upon the fluctuations in the 
amount of bullion in the country from time to time 
'depend the fluctuations of the credit which he enjoys 
and J;he amount which he can aflbrd to lend. But 
bullion, as we have seen, is thrown upon or with- 
drawn from the money market in accordance with 
its abundance or deficiency, as it is imported or ex- 
ported in payment of the balance of indebtedness 
arsing in the goods market, upon transactions of all 
^inds.* Here is the same phenomenon at which we 
arrived in par. 77, when examining the phenomena 
of the goods market, and here is the point of reaction 
upoQ the gob(^ market from the money market. Bul- 
liqp, which is useless in die goods market although 
its trsthsmission is the final issue of the transactions 
in that market, and sums up as it were their results, 
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Book h. becomes of immense importance in the money market, 
— ' not only as a commodity bearing interest, but ^ the 
sta^o^iogic basis of credit transactions to many times its own 

of money. 

amount. 

93. It is from its character as a commodity bear- 
ing interest that the secondary operations, mentioned 
in par. 89, arise. These consist in import and ex- 
port of bullion, bought and sold by bills created for 
the purpose, when the rate of interest or discount 
differs sufficiently between any two countries to cover 
the cost of transmitting the bullion. Bullion is im- 
ported or exported for sale because the rate of in- 
terest is higher in one country than in another ; and 
these so called ‘bullion operations’ belong to the 
money market, and not like the purchase and sale of 
bills to the goods market (par. 83), because *the profit 
is made from the difference between the rates of in- 
terest in the two countries, and not from any differ- 
ence in the value of the commodity dealt withi^ its 
scarcity or abundance, independent of what that rate 
may be. The supplies of bullion thus transmitted* 
are not only governed by the existing rates of in- 
terest, but also react upon them, continuing till these 
rates are brought down to what we may call their 
specie point, when the transmission becomes unpro- 
fitable. 

94. The loanable money capital, based upon th^se 
supplies of bullion, and the rate of interest resulting; 
from the supply compared to the demand for it, are 
analogous to the quantities and prices of commodities 
in the goods market which are the condition of the 

. spi^ulaticm fomided on them, as remarked in par. 69 ; 
'&xm which speculation, together with the pfevious 
and prices, the subsequent quantities and 
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prices of commodities result. So also it is in the 
monejjT •market. The present supply of money lent 
and the present rate of interest are the condition, at 
the beginning of any period, upon which speculation 
in the supply of money for interest is founded ; and 
this speculation again determines the supply of money 
and the rate of interest at the end of the period. 
The speculation however is conducted by bankers, 
whef are the dealers in the commodity money, the 
commodity of the money market. But the business 
of the money market, though thus precisely analogous 
ixp that of the goods market, is exposed to dangerous 
vicissitudes of a kind from which that of the goods 
market is exempt. It is exposed to the full weight 
of the changes in the quantity of bullion imported or 
exported, which result from operations in the goods 
market but directly affect the money market only, 
changes which cannot be prevented, and the effect^ 
df v^ich therefore must be constantly watched 'and 
^ provided for. The question then is, in what way do 
bankers become the conductors of speculation in the 
money m^ket. 

95. Hitherto the value of money in the money 
market has been considered in connection with its 
quantity and value in the goods market ; but, when 
we enter on the question of Banking, it becomes re- 
quisite to consider the relations of the different forms 
•of cuArency towards each other ; in doing which, 
however, abstraction may still be made of differences 
in their value, pr depreciation of one with respect to 
ano&er. So Jong as notes, or public credit currency, 
are de &oto convertible, they are of equal value with 
bullion or with coin; but a specihe demand fbr bul- 
lion, to meet payments abroad for which bullion is 
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H- the only currency, will cause notes to be retwmed 
to the bank in exchange for bullion. The diff^ence, 
ShJcd logic which is most important, is one of funcfion and not 

ofmonqr. - , n, . • ^ i -n i • i 

of value. So, in transactions at home, bills which 
are private credit currency may be of equal value 
with notes or coin, but, if there is a function which 
notes or coin alone can pei’form, notes or coin will 
be demanded in payment of bills ; and this happens, 
supposing notes to be perfectly convertible^ wheffever 
a contraction of the private credit currency takes 
place, in consequence of a contraction of credit. Again 
the difference is one of function, not of value, and 
again it produces a specific demand for one kind of 
currency. Res ad triarios rediit. The amount of the 
private credit currency fluctuates with the amount 
of the business which it is required to per^rm ; it is 
created by that business, and destroyed when that 
business is concluded. But when the transactions of 
this business begin to lessen in amount, the anfoullt 
of new creations of documents of private credit cur-^ 
rency will be less than the amount of them already 
existing, which they would otherwise ex|hangg for 
and replace; bills will not be renewed, tfit'must be 
paid. Hence, in order to conclude the .transactions, 
another kind of currency will be required. Notes or 
coin are in specific demand, as soon as speculation 
has begun to flag. * 

96. Such are the conditions of the comAodity,* 
money, in which bankers deal. What is the mode 
in which they deal with it? The fun^s in the hands 
of bankers arise from*two sources besides their o’jra 
; realised money capital, first, the deposits of realhidd 
caqpital by customers, secemd, the deposits whi^ they 
Create in ^onr of ciistomem wh^ they discount their 
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bill* Mr. Macleod thus defines a banker : “ A Banker 
is a Raider who buys money, or money and debts, by 
creating other debts.” Theory and Practice of Bank- 
ing, Vol. i. p. 110, 2nd edit. The banker buys the 
deposits of both kinds with his credit ; that is, he 
gives a credit in his books to the person who deposits 
money with him, and he does the same to the person 
who sells him bills, for the amount of the bills minus 
ther!* discount which he chtirges, crediting him with 
the one and debiting him with the other. Both kinds 
of deposits may then be drawn against, or transferred, 
by Cheques, at the will of the depositor. All these 
transactions may be performed, and the latter kind 
must be performed, by the creation of private credit 
currency. It is only the deposits of money by cus- 
tomers, and the private capital of the banker himself, 
which may exist in the form of coin or notes. The 
deposits belonging to the customers, the cheques which 
hretused to draw upon or transfer them, and the bills 
which belong to the banker, are all forms of private 
credit currency. 

In what then does the profit of the banker 
consist? ' It consists in the sums which he deducts 
as discount on the bills. When the acceptors of 
these bills pay their accepfjances, they pay the whole 
amount, against which the banker has granted a credit 
qf deposit for the amount minus the discount. He 
ther^re receives this difference, and also obtains the 
use of so much of the deposit as may remain not 
drawn out the depositor, which he may use for 
t)ie purpose of discounting other bills and granting 
new deposits. His own capital, and also the money 
actually deposited by customers against credits granted 
to them, have been used already in the same way. 
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There is another way also in which he may Qiake 
profit; he may pay the sums drawn out by depqpitors 
in his own notes, which is meeting liab^ties of one 
sort by liabilities of another sort, thus deferring the 
time and lessening the amount which would -other- 
wise have to be met by payment of coin. 

98. The banker is liable at any moment to be 
called upon to meet his engagements in coin. And 
his profits evidently depend, apart from the rate of 
interest, upon the amount of those transactions from 
which his liabilities arise. The practical question for 
him accordingly is, upon how small a basis of coin 
he can erect a given superstructure of liabilities, or 
how large a superstnicture of liabilities he can with 
safety erect upon a given basis of coin. This is the 
temptation to that speculation, and the mode* in which 
it is possible, which is the chief part of the specula- 
tion in the money market. The dangers to which 
this speculation is exposed are of two kinds; the firsl^ 
which is inseparable from it, arises from the demand 
for credit on bills which are either unsound in them- 
selves, or created to too large an amount, in cqpse- 
quence of overtrading in the goods market, and could 
not be avoided even if the amount of their reserves 
were entirely under the control of the bankers ; the 
second, which affects the amount of the reserves 
themselves, arises from the varying amount of bul- 
lion in the country, owing to the fluctuaticfcs of. 
foreign trade. By the system of banking.which pre- 
vails in this country, by the country banks keeping 
their reserves in the hands of London bankers, and, 
tlie liondon bankers keeping theirs in the Bank nf 
Eniglaiid, the only reserve jn bullion which suf»ports 
the hank money of the ^ole country exists in the 
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vaults of the Bank of England. This bullion reserve 
accor^Umgly has not only to meet the requirements 
which may ‘arise from insecurity of credit at home, 
but also to bear the pressure of drains of bullion from 
abroad. 

99 . The effect of a great and continued diminu- 
tion of the bullion reserve in the Bank of England, 
to meet a foreign drain, is to contract the advances 
made by bankers throughout the country, which may 
often cause a great destruction of wealth; and the 
smaller the proportion of bullion to the credit cur- 
rency built upon it, the greater will be this effect 
upon the deposits created by granting discounts, in ' 
order to preserve the same proportion between the 
reserve and the deposits. This is well shown ih a 
pamphlet by Mr. Thomas Joplin, published in 1841, 
entitled The Cause and Cure of our Financial Em- 
barrassments, pp. 30-39. And this is the explanation 
of the fact, that the greatest pressures in the money 
market have always been produced by the coin- 
cidence of a drain of bullion from abroad with the 
clos(^ of a iperiod of undue speculation and overtrading 
at home. It is of the greatest importance to avoid 
all such great and sudden contractions of banking 
credit, which are equivalent to so much destruction 
of real wealth ; and it would seem that the only way 
tc^ avoid them is by keeping an ample reserve of bul- 
•lion id the Bank of England, and preventing its too 
great diminution by adjusting the rate of discount by 
the foreign exchanges, as urged by Mr. Tooke in his 
History of Prices, Vol. iii. pp. 185-9. And it might, 
1 am inclined to think, materially aid in keeping up 
such £ reserve, if the Ban^ of England were to adopt 
Hie plan of purchasing gold at a premium on the 
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present Bank price, wken it was scarce, and at a dis- 
count fifom that price when it was abundantf accord- 
ing to the suggestion advocated by Mr *Seyd in his 
Bullion and Foreign Exchanges, Part iii. Chap. ii. 
Bullion and Rates of Discount. *■ 

loo. But to return to the method of Banking, 
l^he deposits of money by customers, bought by 
credits to their account in the banker’s books, are, if 
we put aside for simplicity’s sake his own capital", the 
foundation of the whole business. To take Mr. Mac- 
leod’s example, given at pp. 116-118 of the Theory 
and Practice of Banking, Vol. i., we will suppose 
these deposits to be £10,000, against which liabilities 
are created to the same amount. The first thing 
which the banker does is to set apart, say, £1000 of 
this in cash, which he keeps in his till, to meet the 
current demands of the depositors. He has then 
£9000 to trade with. He keeps the whole of this 
as a Reserve, either in his own coffers, or with «onfe 
other Bank, or in some place where he can command 
it at a moment’s notice, and he buys bills to the 
amount of, say, £40,000, by creating deposits or ^su- 
ing his own notes to the amount of £39,200, de- 
ducting the difference as discount on the £40,000, 
supposing the rate to be 8 per cent, per annum, and 
the bills to be at three months. The amount which 
is kept || meet current payments, here supposed pi 
be one tenth of the first kind of deposits, is* deter-, 
mined by the experience of what sumsuare usually 
drawn out, and what sums are usuallyj^ paid in, as ad- 
ditions to the deposits, day by day. And the amount 
of deposits which it is safe to create against biUs, 
compared to the reserve, Jj^ere supposed to be*in the 
' pxK^rtion of £40,000 to £9000, is determined in the 
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sam» way. The banker’s accounts in the case sup- 
posed Would then stand thus : 


Liabilities or Deposits. 
£ 10,000 
39,200 

£49,200 • 


Assets. 

Cash . . . £1,000 
Eeserve . . 9,000 

Bills .. . 40,000 

£50,000 
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And' his profit consists in the difference, £800, which 
being reaped four times in the year, the biUs being 
at three months, is £3200, or eight per cent, on 
£40,000. 

loi. It makes no difference whether the banker 
issues his own notes or creates liabilities, in exchange 
for the deposits of money and bills discounted ; for 
the liabilities may be drawn upon as soon as created, 
and the notes are only liabilities, so long as they 
remain in the hands of the. public, and are not pre- 
sented for payment in coin. The advantage of is- 
suing notes is in issuing them against drafts upon 
deposits. It also makes no difference, so far as the 
nature of the transaction is concerned, whether the 
banker uses his own capital or deposits of the first 
kind, as the basis of his transactions in creating de- 
posits of the second kind ; for in both cases he keeps 
the whole amount as reserve, either in his own hands, 
o( in the shape of a deposit with anothei|||bank, or 
. in the* shape of a deposit with bill brokers, or invested 
in public securities; in all cases having the command 
of the money at any moment. He then creates other 
Uabilities, on, this basis, to the extent of about four 
limes its amount, or, in the instance given by Mr. 
Macl^, in the proportion of 40 to 9. 

102 . The general character or effect of these bank- 
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transactions is that of a loan of capital, part of 
^ which, and usually the larger part, is itself bcrrpwed. 
The deposits of the first kind are mon^ borrowed, 
the deposits of the second kind are money lent, by 
the banker. And the term loan is applied to%ll 
transactions where money is given in exchange for 
the return of an equal sum at a ’future time, with 
interest for its use. The term is too simple and too 
useful, as a term of denotation, to be given up - but 
it must be remembered that it is a denotation, or in 
my phrase a term of second intention only ; that it 
requires an analysis of the transactions, and a defi- 
nition of them by terms of first intention, in order 
to be understood. Now, as Mr. Macleod well shows, 
the loans in question must be analysed into the sim- 
ple exchanges of which they consist ; they must be 
conceived, not as loans, but as purchases and sales 
of debts; and only in this manner are they intelli- 
gible themselves, or supply an explanation ofi thb 
phenomena of the money market. Exchanges, value 
against value, are the minima, the atoms, of the whole 
science of political economy; and no transaction? are 
explained, until they are reduced by an^ysis into 
the exchanges, value against value, of which they 
consist. To have done this in the case of the phe- 
nomena of the money market is the great service 
rendered.-4o the science by Mr. Macleod. My cvpi 
obligations to his work on Banking can hai^y be» 
overstated. But I do not follow him in wishing to 
dispense altogether with the term loai^ in describing 
banking transactions. It is true that the money de- 
^iiiisited wdth a banker becomes his property, imcoQ- 
braUabtd by the depositors; and it is true alsb that 
1^6 /HH)fiey whidh he advances in discounting bffl« is 
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repaijJ to him, not by the persons to ■whom he ad- 
■vancej it, but by the acceptors of the bills. But this 
only shows that the transactions in question require 
a further analysis, that their character as exchanges 
of the use of money for interest, and of interest for 
the use of money, is distinguishable into more ex- 
changes than one, or into exchanges between, more 
parties than two; but it does not show that no term 
is needed to characterise these transactions, as cases 
of interest purchasing the use of money, apart from 
the number of exchanges and number of parties into 
which they may be analysed. It appears to me, that 
we have here another case exemplifying the nature' 

and use of the distinction between what I have called 

* 

first and second intentions. To dispense with the 
term Loan is like Comte’s attempt to dispense with 
the term Cause. 

103. Having thus briefly analysed the method of 
banMng, we are in a position to return to the point 
departed from in par. 94, and to consider the supply 
’and demand of money, with its resulting rate of in- 
teresjt, at the beginning of a period, and the specula- 
tion which operates upon it, producing a difierent 
state of demand and supply, and a diflferent rate of 
interest, at the end of it. The supply of money con- 
sists of deposits or liabilities of the second kind, cre- 
ated by bankers in discounting bills; and it arises 
.from Ijwo ultimate sources, first, the influx of bullion 
from abroad, secondly, the deposits of the first kind 
with bankers, together with their own capital. But 
the supply of hullion from abroad operates in two 
■ways; first, it is sold by the importers to the Bank 
of England, where it increases the reserve of 'BuUicBi, 
and consequently the amount of liabilities which may 
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with safety be created by discounting bills ; an 4 se- 
condly, the money received for it is deported in 
banks, in the shape of deposits of the first kind. The 
bullion is thus employed twice over, once by its 
owners, once by the Bank; and not only twice, for, 
in the use made of it by the Bank, it is not the bul- 
lion, hut many times its amount, that is lent on the 
basis of it. Its owners sell it to the Bank of Eng- 
land, and then deposit the notes, which they receive 
in exchange, with their own bankers, where they 
again become a source of deposits of the second kind. 

“ In ordinary banking” says Mr. Macleod “ both psf- 
ties have the complete use of the capital. The cus- 
tomer lends his money to the banker, and^ yet has 
the free use of it — the banker employs that money in 
promoting trade ; upon the strength of its being de- 
posited with him, he buys debts with his ‘ promises 
to pay,’ and the person who sells the debt has the 
free use of the very coin which the banker haa> the 
same right to demand,” Theory and Practice of 
Banking, Vol. i. p. 127, 2 nd edit. The bullion be-* 
comes a deposit of the first kind, upon which to 
build deposits of the second kind, and also remains, 
as a bullion reserve, to secure this building, and 
measure the extent to which it is safe. Deposits of 
the first kind need no explanation; their amount de- 
pends, as the banker’s own capital also does, upon 
the amount of money already realised in the ctsuntry.. 
Such is the nature of the supply of money in the 
money market. 

1 04 . The demand for it, on the oCIher hand, con- 
sists in the demand of industrialists for advances pn 
diaCQixfit, for the creation in their &vour of deposits 
of sie<x>xid kind. ^And this demand depends on 
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the pjrospects of profit, or the intensity of speculation, 
in the ^)ods market. It is also assisted by the de- 
mand of bankers for interest on a larger sum, com- 
pared with their reserves, which are its basis. The 
bankers join in the demand, for which they alone 
provide the supply; a circumstance which distm- 
guishes this from every other trade. And this is 
what was intended by saying above, that the specu- 
lation in the money market was ‘ conducted by bank- 
ers,’ namely, that they can create a supply to meet 
a demand which is partly their own, to meet their 
ov^gi demand for loanable capital, when it is de- 
manded also by their customers. The degree to’ 
which they yield to this demand by creating deposits 
of the second kind, the amount of these deposits in 
comparisoh with the reserves their basis, which they 
are induced to create, is the speculation in the money 
market which was said, in par. 94, to operate upon 
the supply and demand for money, and upon the 
resulting rate of interest, existing at the beginning 
'of a period, and to determine these quantities and 
this rate at the end of it. 

105. 1116 point, then, at which speculation reacts 
upon supply and demand, and upon the rate of in- 
terest, is the point where the demand is identical 
with the supply, where it depends on the will of one 
class of men to contract or extend both at once. But 
J)ankerf have no control over the amount of deposits 
of the first kind, and no direct control over the 
amount of bullion in the country, which is their basis 
of operations ; fhey have control only over the extent 
Jhe use which they will make of this basis. The 
amount of bullion in the country, depending in the 
first instance upon the balances of international pay- 
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n. ments of all kinds, may be decreased, if superaljtund* 
— ■ ant, by private speculators at home, who eisport it 
sta«fc»i logic for investment abfbad, or, if deficient, mcreased by ' 
of money, pj^yj^^g Speculators abroad, who send it hither for 
investment, if that should offer them a profit. But 
this export and import of bullion depends upon the 
rate of interest at home compared with the rates in 
different foreign countries, rates of interest which are 
determined, in the first instance, by the speculation 
of bankers, in other countries as well as at home, 
by their creating or refusing to create new supplies 
of money. The first mover in the reaction of spepu- 
lation upon quantities and ratfife is the banker; the 
second is the private speculator, who exports or im- 
ports bullion for sale to bankers. 

io6. Bullion accordingly has a value, sometimes 
expressed as its price, in a third market, the money 
market. It has a price proper, in other forms of 
currency, as shown in par. 25 et seqq. ; it has at^alue 
in the commodity market, as shown in par. 59 et 
seqq. ; and it has a value in the money market, which* 
is interest, or the price of its use, when exported or 
imported for investment in securities from country 
to country. , (See par. 53). When the price of gold 
is said to rise above the mint price, we must ask 
whether this rise is due to depreciation of the coin 
or paper currency in which it is paid for, or is' the 
price paid for the use of the coin or paper given fin 
the bullion, that is, as interest, and therefore omng 
to the rate of interest being higher than in other 
countries, interest which bullion may earn by being 
, imported in exchange for bills. “ If the rate of dis- 
ebont in London is 3 per cent, and that in’Paris is 
6 '|)Cr icent,, the simple meaning of that is that gold 
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may be bought for 3 per cent, in London, and sold 
at 6 per-cent, in Paris. But the expense of sending 
it frofh one io the other does not exceed \ per cent., 
consequently it leaves 2 ^ or 2 ^ per cent, profit on 
the operation. The natural consequence immedi- 
ately follows, gold flies from London to Paris, and 
the drain will not cease until the rates of discount 
are brought within a certain degree of equality. It 
use 4 to be the common delusion of mercantile men 
that gold was only sent to pay a balance arising from 
the sale of goods, and that, therefore, it must cease 
of itself whenever these payments were made. But 
this is a profound delusion. When the rates of diS"- 
count diflfer so much as is supposed above between 
London and Paris, persons in London fabricate bills 
upon their correspondents in Paris for the express 
purpose of selling them in London for cash, which 
they then remit to Paris, .and which they can sell 
agaij^ for 6 per cent. And it is quite evident that 
this drain will not cease so long as the difference in 
•the rates of discount is maintained. Moreover, mer- 
chants in Paris immediately send over their bills to 
be discounted in London, and, of course, have the 
cash remitted them.” Theory and Practice of Bank- 
ing, Vol. i. p. 277, 2 nd edit. 

107 . This cause of exporting bullion is entirely 
independent of a previous state of indebtedness be- 
ti^een*the two countries. It is true that the same 
phenomenon may occur from a balance having to be 
paid, as soon as the exchanges reach specie point, as 
explained in pfcr. 37 et seqq. ; but it may occur also 
between two ’countries which have had no previous 
dealings with each other, or between which the ex- 
changes would otitterwise be at par, from the rate of 
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discount being higher in the one than in tlie other. 
Gold will then be sent solely because, being a com- 
modity in the money market, and the qnly commo- 
dity in the money market which is also ultimate 
international currency, and purchasable by securities 
and interest, that is, by bills, a given quantity of it, 
sent to a country where the rate of interest is high, 
will purchase bills to a larger amount than it could 
purchase in a country where the rate of interest is 
low ; for the gold which purchases the bills is their 
present price, and a high rate of interest or discount 
means that the present price of a bill is low, com- 
pared to the amount of the bill, and a low rate of in- 
terest or discount that the present price is high. And 
since an efflux of gold from this cause will affect 
banking reserves, and tend to compel a centraction 
of credit, it is requisite that banks should watch its 
operation, and include it among the data of their 
own speculation. , 

108. As the cause of efflux and influx of bullion 
is twofold, arising partly from indebtedness on trans-* 
actions of all kinds in the goods market, and partly 
from the comparative rates of interest, so also iS the 
remedy. A drain of bullion may be counteracted 
either by an export of commodities, or of interest- 
bearing securities, that is, by action on the goods 
market^ or by raising the rate of discount. Raising 
the rate of discount operates directly on the jjrjcelsf 
interest-bearing securities, and only indirectly on* 
other commodities ; for interest-bearing securities 
belong to both markets, goods and snoney market, 
(p^r. 82). But bankers can only apply the latter 
m^s of counteraction directly, namely, that qf nub- 
ing the rate of discount; but this acts directly on 
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the pne, indirectly on the other, of the two branches 
of the goods market. It acts indirectly upon prices 
of commodities by checking production, and causing 
a sale of commodities already produced. Of these 
two means, therefore, the only one which bankers 
can put in operation is to raise or lower the rate of 
discount, unless they go to the further and extreme 
measure of refusing to discount at all, which is the 
very evil which a prudential regulation of discounts 
is intended to prevent. 

109 . The regulation of bank speculation by the 
bgnkers themselves is the point at which, and the 
means by which, theory and analysis, applied to the 
actually existing circumstances at any time, pass into 
practice, the Logic of money values into the Art of 
dealing mth them. Here therefore the logic finds 
its completion; and it remains, though beyond the 
present purpose, to apply its analysis to practice, by 
dediiction of laws less general and more immediately 
applicable to existing circumstances. Banking ojjera- 
tions, or more briefly Banking, is that which reacts 
upon the phenomena of money, in all its three func- 
tions ; thiy are its condition and its object-matter, in 
and upon which it works. And the mode in which 
it operates upon them must necessarily be determined 
by the views and opinions held as to their nature and 
organisation. This is the position occupied by all 
, stote Jaws which attempt to regulate money matters 
generally or as a whole; Banking is the point at 
which they apply their lever. This for instance is 
. the position o<?cupied by the Bank Charter Act 1844, 
w}xich is the* dispensation under which we are still 
living? It would be beyond the scope of the present 
§ to enter into any detailed discussion of that Act; 
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nor perhaps is it needful, so fully has it been exa- 
mined by the great writers on these questions, Two 
points however may be briefly touched on, in order 
not so much to apply the foregoing analysis, as to 
show its applicability to the case in question ; in 
doing which I shall found my remarks chiefly upon 
Sections viii. and ix. of the First Part of Mr. Gil- 
bart’s Practical Treatise on Banking, and upon 
Chapter xii. of Mr. Macleod’s Theory and Practice 
of Banking, 2nd edit. 

no. The first point relates to the position of the 
Bank itself, which is this : the greater part of its o^^n 
capital is tied up in public securities which cannot 
be realised in gold at pleasure, and yet it is the Bank 
which is the ultimate depositary of the reserves of 
other banks, and from which all the bullion* required 
to meet a foreign drain may be taken. It has then, 
proj^erly, only its deposits, deposits of the first kind, 
to make into a banking reserve, to support all its 
issues of notes and other deposits of the second kind. 
It is consequently incumbent on it to consider how * 
much of these reserves it must keep in hand, in order 
to support the amount of issues and othef deposits 
of the second kind which it wishes to create, taking 
into account the drains of bullion, specifically, which 
are likely from time to time to act upon its reserve, 
through its deposits and issues; that is, not on^ 
ordinary banking calls upon it, but also extraordin- , 
ary ones, arising from the foreign transactions of the 
country and the rates of interest in foreign coun- 
tries. • 

in. To come to the second point, the Act jof 
1844 apparently assumes that the notes of the* Bank 
form the only calls to be provided for, and not also 
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its qjbher deposits of the second kind. It requires tlie 
Ban^ to keep only so much, bullion as is equal to 
the amounf of notes issued, counting besides the pub- 
lic securities, in which its own capital is invested, 
as equal to so much bullion, and as the basis of an 
equal amount of notes. 

1 12. Now the distinction between notes and other 
deposits of the second kind is of no importance what- 
ever, so long as bullion is plentiful and credit ex- 
panding; for advances may be made by creating 
deposits, and the liabilities increased beyond their 
just proportion to the bullion reserve, without the 
issue of a single note. But when credit is being con- 
tracted, and bullion is leaving the country, these de- 
posits may be drawn upon and bullion required for 
the draft; and, besides this, the discounts that are 
required will be required in the form of notes, in 
order to meet engagements which can no longer be 
Ine# by any form of private credit currency, as shown 
in par. 95. But it is precisely this form of advances 
which the Bank is restricted by the Act from grant- 
ing, It may therefore be compelled, in order to 
secure itself, to contract its advances by violently 
raising the rate of discount, or even to refuse ad- 
vances altogether, whereby all traders, sound and 
unsound alike, who require advances, are threatened 
■^uth ruin. 

113. The distinction drawn by the Act between . 
notes and other liabilities is a distinction applicable 
to, and arising in, the first of the three functions of 
money, and is unsound when employed as a distinc- 
tion belonging to the third, the money market; and 
the thith of the distinction, though the application 
is false, is that which affords to the Bank of England 
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a theory or principle which apparently justifies them 
in granting discounts and creating liabilities, sv4h.out 
paying regard to the amount of bullion Required as 
their basis, to meet the calls which may be made in 
respect of them. The Bank wants a reserve suflB- 
cient to secure its notes; the country one sufficient 
to secure all its liabilities, without violent alterations 
in the rate of discount. Without some theory of 
the kind, the Bank would be too much hampered in 
its business, by so much of its own capital being tied 
up in public securities, not capable of realisation at 
pleasure, which compels it to make the greater twe 
of its deposits of the first kind. It is quite compre- 
hensible that the Act should be a favourite with the 
authorities of the Bank ; and it would no doubt be 
so also with the commercial public, were it not for 
its ruinous action in times of monetary pressure and 
contraction of credit. But it can be no favourite 
with the private bankers of the country, who,* or- 
ganised themselves on sound banking principles, find 
that Bank, upon the bullion reserve of which the 
security of their own reserves depends, governed, in 
its dealings on the basis of that reserve, by principles 
which endanger it when bullion is scarce, and lead 
to its over employment when bullion is plentiful; the 
Bank in both cases competing at an advantage with 
private bankers; for, in the first case, the rise in th^ 
Bank rate of discount compels a rise, and in t&e se- 
cond, the lowering of the Bank rate compels a lower- 
ing, in the market rate, that is, in the ^tes at which 
private bankers grant discounts. Banking operations 
are thus governed, in this country, by conflicth^ 
piinciples, those which the Act applies to the Gyra- 
tions of the Bank a( England, and tiiose upon which 
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all tke other banks in the country are administered. 
Froni e*ich a conflict of principles nothing but con- 
fusion can*be expected to result;, and it is ob- 
vious, in such a case, which set of principles must 
conform to the other; for it is only by observing 
and not contravening the laws which govern bank- 
ing under all circumstances that any voluntary modi- 
, iication of them, such as the Bank Charter Act 1844, 
can lie successfully established. Natura parendo vin- 
citur. 

§ 97. I. The examination of the phenomena of 
practical science is still incomplete. It has been 
shown in § 92 that all science, whether speculative 
or practical, has an aspect in which it is art, find 
again, what comes to the same thing, that every 
science has a branch or branches of art correspond- 
ing to it, which are arts of knowledge if they depend 
on a speculative, arts of action if they depend on a 
pra<?tical science. Now when we take the scientific 
^ aspect, or, what is equivalent, the sciences, whether 
speculative or practical, distinguished from the arts 
depending on them, we find that this aspect has, in 
every case, an historical aspect coextensive with it, 
and that every science has its corresponding history ; 
a history not, of course, of the progress of the science 
itself but of the object-matter which it examines. 
Xhe speculative and physical sciences have each an 
• objeef^matter which has followed a certain course of 
change or development, and this course is its history. 
It is not only .subject to certain laws of coexistence 
- and sequence but it has followed a certain single 
course in conformity to those laws. To examine 
into ^is actual course is to treat the object-matter 
of the science by the historica] method, as it is called. 
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the method which is now the favourite in mbst^ sub- 
~ jects. The practical sciences, those of them* at least 

iLstory. which have beep considered in the preceding §§, have 

also obviously their historical aspect and method; 
the object-matter of all of them has followed a cer- 
tain single course, in conformity to the laws of coex- 
istence and sequence attaching to their phenomena. 
There has been, for instance, a certain single course 
foUbwed by the phenomena of ethic, of law, of poEtic ; 
of religion, of poetry, of war, of diplomacy, of medi- 
cine, of education, of language, of wealth. 

2. The diflFerence between science and history ns 
accordingly the following. History is the discovery 
of the train of sequences simple or complex, that is, 
of coexistences in sequence, which has actually hap- 
pened ; science is the discovery of the more or less 
general laws under which* this train has happened, 
or of which it is a case ; that is to say, it is the his- 
tory stated in general terms. Science is ther^ore 
the logic of history; it is the logic, not strictly speak- , 
ing of the facts or phenomena which it arranges into 
its hierarchy of laws, for laws are nothing Jjut these 
facts or phenomena themselves, and science their 
arrangement in a hierarchy or logical order; but it 
is the logic of the facts or phenomena as they have 
actually happened, that is, of history; for, since the 
phenomena or facts are the common object-matter, 
and the only object- matter which exists, it is only ' 
by distinguishing the method of history from that 
of science that any distinction is possible between 
them. Method is the point distinctive between 
soiefQce and history, just as it is also between meta- 
phy»cal and empirical science. The phenomena 
(ganged, statically, and m >order of increainng com- 
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plesity, decreasing generality, to follow Comte’s lu- 
minqps*di8tinction, are science ; the same phenomena 
arranged c^namically, and in order of their actual 
occurrence and existence, arc history. 

j. It follows, as Comte also clearly saw, that 
many so-called sciences are not sciences but histories, 
those phenomena not having been sufficiently dis- 
covered of which their phenomena are a case j or, in 
other words, a sufficient number of convergent laws 
not having been discovered from which the pheno- 
mena in question may be deduced. Geology is an 
instance. Geology is the discovery of the actual 
changes which have taken place in the composition 
and recomposition of the materials of the globe. The 
convergent laws, or general phenomena, under which 
it must be exhibited as a case, in order to be raised 
to the rank of a science, are laws of mechanical, phy- 
sical, chemical, and even vital, change ; including 
phenomena so variable and so remote from obser- 
vation, as to postpone indefinitely the hope of such 
a reduction. The referring the phenomena of geo- 
log}*, wl^rever possible, to general laws makes it 
a scientific study, but, if prediction is taken as the 
criterion, geology must renounce her claim to be a 
science. Prediction is the proof of scientific con- 
struction, because the laws, under which the phe- 
Rpmena in question are a case, are general, that is, 
> equally applicable to the future as to the past, and 
to discoveries yet to be made as to those made al- 
ready. And pf course it is not intended that history 
is not scientific; the contrary is evident when it is 
called an aspect of sd^ce; the question is simply 
whetfier this or that group of phenomena can be 
arranged in a hierarchical order, or exhibited as 
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dependent upon phenomena so arranged, to such an 
extent as to enable a prediction of their ptioicipal 
changes. The question being always partly one of 
degree, it is clear that the decision, in the case of 
any history claiming to be a science, must depend 
upon the opinion of scientific men, applying the 
criterion of prediction, or, what is the same thing, 
deduction. History and the historical method are 
always the pioneers of science and the scientific Me- 
thod within the object-matter common to both ; but 
scientific principles and distinctions, derived from 
another science, may be applied to institute and di- 
rect historical enquiry from the first, in which case 
they perform the function of hypotheses. 

4. When we turn to the history of rq^tters of 
practice, the object-matter of the practical sciences, 
with which alone we are here concerned, we find that 
history, in its large and usual sense, is the historical 
aspect of, or is the history corresponding to, pracfical 
sciences the arts of which are, or are contained under, , 
ethic and politic. History, as the word is commonly 
used, means the history of man in society. Like 
the general or architectonic arts of ethic and politic, 
general history contains under it, or as branches 
constituting its whole range, the %pecial histories of 
different functions and activities of man, as, for in- 
stance, the history of religions, of arts and sdences, 
of laws of persons and projfierty, of production and 
distribution of wealth, of the origin and development 
of languages ; which are reducible intc^ order accord- 
ing as they become or show aptitude $>r becoming 
sdieaiees. They take their classification from that 
of the arts of action. The list of special brsmohes 
of history, ’stithin ^ach of wMch other minor branches 
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may .be ranged, is accordingly the same as the list 
of special practical sciences or arts. 

5. Wheft the science or philosophy of history is 
spoken of, the phrase can mean only this, the treat- 
ment of history in connection with its practical 
science, its reference to the laws of action arranged 
in logical instead of historical order.* These laws 
however are laws of the comparative! strength de 
facto; and validity de jure, of the various feelings and 
thoughts of man. These same laws are the guide 
to future practice, arts of action being founded, as 
alaeady shown, upon practical sciences. Therefore 
it is impossible to make history a guide to practice 
without first taking it up into science, and thence de- 
ducing the laws of art. Only to the extent to which 
this is done is any practical instruction reaped from 
history. From this follows the explanation of the 
extreme delusiveness of historj’’, in the usual sense, 
aS a ^uide to action or a means of prediction ; much 
more is expected from it than is obtainable, because 
"its conversion into science has been as yet so imper- 
fectly accomplished. Wherever the conversion has 
been accomplished, the study is no longer called a 
history, but either a science or an art ; for instance, 
the art of war, the sciences of political economy and 
comparative philology. Even these have not reached 
tb^ rank of exact sciences, partly because of the im- 
perfectf analysis attained t>f the group of motives on 
which each rests, but chiefly because of the still more 
imperfect knoT^edge of the interference of other mo- 
< tives or groups of motives with those constituting th6 
group itself. No single practical science can reach 
the poUtion of an exact science until all of them are 
near readiing it; in other words, the general sciences 
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of ethic and politic must approach the exact (Stage 
pari passu with the special branches which «tl\py in- 
clude. " 

6. To treat any branch of human action as history 

simply, without seeking to refer the facts, as they are 
discovered, to the distinctions of the corresponding 
science, is to treat it as a matter either of personal, 
biographical, curiosity or of mere antiquarian re- , 
search. , But the moment its facts are treated scien- 
tifically, the moment it is sought to explain them, 
or arrange them in scientific order, that moment the 
history becomes scientific, and the study becomes 
one of forward-looking interest. In one respect the 
connection is closer between science and art than 
between history and science; science exists for the 
sake of art more inevitably than history for the sake 
of science ; the interest which underlies a science and 
its art is one and the same, an interest in its special 
object-matter; while in passing from a history k) its 
science there is a change of interest, a change from^ 
mere biographical or antiquarian curiosity to an in- 
terest in a special branch of knowledge, aij park of a 
connected whole. But even such a curiosity, with 
regard to a special branch of history, will often lead 
those who feel it to take an interest in the subject 
also as a matter of science, to wish to know not only 
the exact detail of the facts but the reasons and causes 
of them, and thence the gtoeral laws of whi6h thej» 
are instances. Mere antiquarianism, which is always 
purely historical, becomes thus ennqbled by means 
of the special interest which it take^ in a special 
subject. « 

7. Since however the portion of the phenome'na 
which, in every practical science, remains historical 
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is mych larger than that which has been reduced to 
science, Jit follows that, although the treatment of the ' 

whole of the phenomena ought to be' scientific, it is Hfctory. 
an error to expect that practical guidance, that accu- 
rate prediction, from the study which it would afford 
if it had fully passed into the scientific stage, and had 
entirely converted its history into science. Political 
economy is held to have reached the condition of a 
science, and to be a science as well as an art. But 
even here the laws of the science are incapable of 
furnishing rules for guidance in detail, except hypo- 
thetically ; in trade speculations, for instance, the 
difficulty is to know whether the case contemplated ' 
by the general rule has arisen. The science of poli- 
tical economy is a system of laws guiding the detailed 
actions of its art from a distance, by g'lving a general 
framework or logic under which to arrange the phe- 
nomena out of which trade. s])eculations are to be 
made. To know the history of the case is the real 
difficulty to be overcome ; as, for instance, the amount 
*bf cotton in the market, the amount which will come 
in frgm the next* crop, the changes in the taste of the 
public, the competition of a new or better manufac- 
tured material. 

8. So also it is, and to a far greater degree, with 
the architectonic arts of ethic and politic. A still 
greater portion of the phenomena of these arts is in- 
.cluded* in history alone than is the case with those 
of political economy. They supply a logic it is true, 
but, in regard to the complicated and obscure ques- 
tions of daily life, public and private, this logic con- 
sists of hypothetical laws, the really difficult question 
being to know whether ilie case contemplated by 
the hypothesis, the case for the application of this 
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law or that, has arisen; whether, in politic, i^ is^a 
time for aiming at liberty, or a time for ejaforcing 
justice, by repealing or enacting this or" that special 
law; whether, in ethic, it is a time for throwing off 
old observances, or a time for adopting more strin- 
gent ones, as a means of self-education. It is clear 
that in politic the distance is enormous from which 
its logic sends guidance and help to the decision of 
details, . And in ethic it is equally unreasonabie to 
expect the logician to furnish rules for the guidance 
of individual conduct, which must vary according to 
the character and circumstances of every individq^. 
The logician who attempted such a task would beat 
the air, cither with meaningless platitudes, or with 
subtil but random distinctions and refinements. Ex- 
hortation, the weapon of the preacher, is not his pro- 
vince; and beyond this, wherever particular counsel 
for particular cases can be given, it must come from 
that practical wisdom which is the fruit of experi- 
ence, that is, from observations which have not yet 
been reduced to science. Even with a logic of ethic ’ 
and of politic, and even with one of two undoubted 
special sciences of practice, the phenomena' of history 
still unreclaimed bear an overwhelming proportion 
to those of its science, the phenomena which cannot 
to those which can be predicted, the phenomena in 
daily life of which we are ignorant to those of whiph 
we arc cogiusant. In proportion as this line €ff sepa-« 
ration is pushed forwards, more questions are brought 
under the decision of logic ; and the dominion of 
ethic and politic is extended by every stroke which 
extends that of science; for these are' but the main 
branches of that practical science into which histoiy 
is concerted by increasing knowledge. 
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9. Tliere is then no other science of history but 
the practical science, still in process of formation, of 
which ethio, politic, and their subordinates, are the Hatoiry. 
members already constituted as sciences. But the 
question may be asked. How the rank of science can 
be claimed for these portions, while it is denied to 
the whole which they constitute, and which remains 
still in the condition of history. The answer to this 
is the following. — History has two great branches, 
its phenomena are of two kinds, physical phenomena 
which require investigation by the physical and spe- 
culative sciences, and phenomena of consciousness 
w£ich require treating metaphysically. We have come 
round to the point touched upon in § 4 , where it was' 
said that physical history, physiology, and analysis 
of conscicJus states, were three great branches of one 
science of man, which could only be complete by 
their combination. This entire group of studies is 
wha^ we have now called History. That branch of 
it which consists in the analysis of conscious states 
'•has been so far pursued in Book I. as to warrant us 
in founding a logic of practice upon it in Book II. 

And* the logics of ethic and politic venture only so 
far as the phenomena of conscious action are known 
or thought to be known. The filling up of their out- 
lines, the carrying their laws out into detailed pro- 
visions, was expressly left in § 86. 1-2 for future 
kdowl^ge ; and the greatest lack of this knowledge 
Is in the physical and physiological, not in the meta- 
physical branch. It is clear then that we have neither 
a Science of History, nor an Art of Life, in all its 
dettuls; but We have a logic of ethic and of politic so 
tsui as we have a scientific analysis of conscious vol- 
untary action. And the detailed art of life, when 
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and as it grows up, will be the continuatibn and 
amplification of ethic and politic, considered ^as arts, 
just as the science of history, which willite its "foun- 
dation, •wdl be the amplification of them considered 
as sciences; for physical and physiological phenomena 
come into history only so far as they stand connected 
with human action and feeling; the scope of history, 
and the circumscription of the physical phenomena 
to be included in it, are marked out from a subjeetivc 
centre ; and its science is the completion of the series 
of the subjective and practical, as physiology is of 
the physical and purely speculative sciences. 

§ 98. I. While disclaiming therefore the ambi- 
tious name of the Science of History, as having to 
express an aim and a wish rather than anything al- 
ready realised, we cannot give up the endfeavour to 
make history scientific, and thus raise it to the desired 
rank. The conception which we have been led to 
form of it may perhai)S be expressed by the pame 
Historical Science, or history treated scientifically. 
So treated, the subject has, it has been shown, two' 
great branches ; the first including all physical phe- 
nomena which have influence on man, ^enomena 
which must first be investigated separately, from the 
point of view of physical speculative science ; and the 
second including the phenomena of consciousness, as 
well those of the individual alone as those which re- 
sult from his action on and intercourse with otlier 
individuals, a study also to be pursued separately 
at first, and then completed, along with the former 
branch, by studying the two series of phenomena in 
combination, the state in which the;f are actuidly 
^r^nted in experience. Physical phenomena may 
be distinguished into two orders, those which 
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operate upon man’s motives of action directly, as, for 
instancy, a fertile valley which attracts his settle- 
menfs, a mountain chain which bars his prop[ress, 
and those which compose his physiological nature, in 
structure and function, or which act upon him by 
modifying this nature, as climate, food, physiological 
peculiarities of race, of mixed races, of alternation in 
generations, and physiological causes of the birth of 
’ exceptionally powerful minds. 

2. The distinction of the two main branches of 
historical science is parallel to that which was drawn 
in § 60 between the® character of the individual and 
influences operative on the character. The method 
to which this distinction led, in the analysis of the 
individual, is equally commanded by the parallel dis- 
tinction ih the case of mankind at large. Distinguish- 
ing the physical and physiological influences, operative 
on the individuals and the nations composing man- 
kin^ from the systems of thought and feeling which 
they mould, and which react upon them in turn, it 
•is the latter group of phenomena which we must lay 
at the basis of the. enquiry, the changes of which 
musf be tfie thread or clue to which we refer the mo- 
difying influences. It is these which constitute the 
end or purpose of historical, being practical, science ; 
it is these therefore which we must keep always in 
view, whatever are the physical phenomena modify- 
ing th^. Accordingly, the first question to be asked 
relates to the normal course of development of sys- 
tems of thought and feeling among mankind, whether 
there is such ‘an one discoverable, and in what it 
consists. This is the position occupied by Comte’s 
famous law of the three states. It is by no means, 
in my opinion, a law of history as a whole; it is a law 
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of the normal course of development of the char^ter 
of mankind generally. ^ 

3. To pursue historical science on either of itS two 
great branches alone, exclusively of the other, is to 
mistake its character as well as to narrow its scope. 
But since it is practical science, deriving its interest 
from man, the danger of paying exclusive attention 
to the branch of character is greater than the oppo- 
site. . The danger on this latter side is rather oije of 
attributing too great potency to physical and physio- 
logical phenomena, too great modifiability to charac- 
ter, than of denying the influefice of character alto- 
gether ; while on the other side there is the danger 
of treating the character and its normal course of 
development as an absolute, its end decreed from 
the beginning, and thus essentially independent of 
physical circumstances, or dominating them without 
reaction. Neither branch alone, how far soever its 
investigations may be successful, can be the whqje of 
historical science, unless we are prepared to admit, 
either that man has no reactive power on nature, 01^ 
nature none on m^. The power, which nature exerts 
over man, the extreme variety and remotohess Tfirom 
observation of the forces which have acted or may 
act upon him, seem to remove all hope of his history, 
as a whole, ever reaching the position of a science of 
prediction. For we have seen that geology is not a 
science in this sense, § 97 . a ; and all the phenomena^ 
of geolog|pal science are phenomena also of historical, 
being phenomena which condition the possibility of 
ftnin’s existence. The physical branch of history is 
the one which opposes the greatest obstacle to Jts 
• evet rankui^ es a science of prediction. If we dis- 
coyi^d the course of development of character down 
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to most minute changes, if we discovered the law 
which governed these changes so far as they depended 
on l?uman»feeling and thought, we should still have 
a science of history conditionally only, on the con- 
dition of physical phenomena continuing to follow a 
normal course, of which we should have no guar- 
antee. 

4. But even apart from such physical conditions 
as may be called conditions of major order, and as- 
suming that the earth will continue to exist in much 
the same habitable condition as at present, historical 
Science would still remain conditional with regard 
to physical and physiological conditions of a minor 
order. Earthquake, famine, epidemic disease, blight, 
storm, all the category of so-called physical acci- 
dents, are to a very small extent capable of being 
predicted, still less of being averted or neutralised. 
Conceivably, however, any of -these may change, in- 
deed for aught we know may have already changed 
from what it would otherwise have been, the history 
*of mankind, may have barred its progress or diverted 
it. ,And although we might be ^ble, from a know- 
ledge ortruman character, to say what would be the 
effect in history of any of the occurrences now men- 
tioned, we should still be uncertain when or whether 
they might happen, or whether others, new in kind 
but equal in potency, might not sudd,enly spring 
.forth ♦from nature’s arsenal. We may indeed be 
guaranteed against a new irruption ofbfjtharic na- 
tions, but can we be so against new combinations of 
physical and vital forces? Accordingly, we must 
conceive the problem of historical science as twofold ; 
first tb discover the effect of physical and physiologi-' 
cal circumstances upon the normal course of mental 
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development, and at different periods of it ; secondly^ 
to discover when and in what measure these (jjrcum- 
stances have been or will be brought into operation 
on it, a question which depends upon physical and 
speculative science. 

5 . At every step in the enquiry the question 
which arises is distinguishable into these same two 
branches; and each branch, followed up by a further 
question, again divides in the same way, and so. on 
l^erpetually. This may be seen in that method of 
treating history which is certainly not without ad- 
vantages, inasmuch as it is one which keeps re^l 
facts in view, and seeks solutions where there is a 
possibility of finding real antecedents, namely, the 
method of imagining some circumstances different in 
actual events and states of history, and then endeav- 
ouring to follow this change downwards to the changes 
it would involve in the subsequent history, and then 
again following backwards or upwards the caijses* 
which it would be necessary to imagine as anteced- 
ents of the imagined change. Thus for instance Dr. ' 
Mommsen says, in his History of Rome, Book iv. Ch. 
V. (Dr. Dickson’s Transl. Vol. iii. p. 194, eS. 1868), 
“ It is impossible to teU what might have happened, 
had the Cimbrians immediately after their double 
victory” at Arausio, b.c. 105, “advanced through the 
gates of the Alps into Italy. But they first overran 
the territory of the Arvemi, who laboured to defend 
themselveq^n their fortresses against the enemy ; and 
soon, weary of sieges, set out from thence, not to 
Baly> but westward to the Pyrenees.* This delay 
cm tile part of the Cimbrians, he implies, may pqp- 
Edbly .have saved the ^man power from dissolliitipa. 
^Pollpwing the consequences of their supposed move- 
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.meat into Italy, we cannot indeed see what they 
woijlA specifically have been, but we may see that 
they woulfl have consisted, at each step, of the mental 
energy of the Romans under the influence of alarm 
and confusion, balanced against that of the Cimbrians, 
under physical circumstances, such as the determina- 
tion of the battle ground, partly influenced by that 
alarm. Following the causes which might have pro- 
diiSed the supposed movement into Italy, we may 
see that they are resolvable into the same categories, 
want of attraction elsewhere, insufficient quarters, 
personal influence of adventurous chiefs, and so on. 
The personal in^ence of an adventurous chief, how- 
ever, may depend partly on physiological causes, 
partly qn physical circumstances which have enabled 
him to display his character, as well as on the at- 
traction of that character on his tribesmen. Now 
the reversal or omission of even the minutest circum- 
stifnce of actual history is an impossible supposition, 
since natural laws are invariable and inevitable in 
their operation ; but the use of taking an illustration 
from aqliual history is to give definiteness and reality 
to the • circumstances imagined as cases of general 
laws. To imagine a law as general and to imagine 
specifically different modifications of it are one and 
the same thing. To take an instance of a general* 
Jaw from actual history is to abstract, for the time, 
from the fact that it is an actual, that is, an inevit- 
ably determined feet, determined by antecedents and * 
contributing^ consequences which appear accidental 
and variably only because the antecedents are un- 
known. The changes imagined in actual history are 
Ihe modifications of a general law, the actual circum- 
stance, changed from in imagination, being another 
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modification of it; if illustrations are sought in acljial. 
history, imagined changes of actual, unchange^le, 
events are the only means of generalisiu^, for all 
scientific or generalised arrangement is imaginary. 

6 . Historical phenomena may accordingly be ap- 
proached in two ways ; first, from the side of history, 
beginning with them as a series of actual events, 
which is Mr. Mill’s Inverse, Deductive or Historical 
method ; secondly, from the side of science, beginnJng 
with the laws of human nature, which is Mr. MiH’s 
Direct or Concrete Deductive method. (System of 
Logic, Book vi. Chapters ix. x. 6 th edition). Ii^ 
the former case, we take the facts known to have 
exi^d, and then seek their explan^on by referring 
them to general laws of human nature; in the^ second 
we attempt to construct or prove the existence of 
facts, whether past or future, whether as discovered 
or predicted, from a previous knowledge of the gene- 
ral laws which must operate or have operated at the * 
time and under the circumstances in question. Al- 
most every considerable piece of historical reasoning, 
however, includes the alternate use of both naethods, 
so that, as a whole, it can only be said to belong to 
one or the other method, as the use of either pre- 
dominates in it. 

7 . A brilliant instance in which the direct de- 
ductive method predominates is found in Mr. Mac-, 
Lennan’s construction of the early stages of 4bme 

‘departments, of human development, in his Primitive 
ISfarrlag^ Chap, viii., to which reference has once 
before been made. He traces the development of 
the earliest groups of men, which, he shows, were or® 
were asBum!^ to be homogeneous, through a stage* 
in whiefa kinship through females only was recog- 
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nised ; through two stages of polyandry, a lower and 
a higher; through a stage of recognition of kinship 
through nfales as well as females; to a final stage 
of kinship through males only, the stage to which 
belong the agnatic bond of relationship and the patria 
potestas of the early Roman law. Every preceding 
stage contains the germ of the succeeding, every suc- 
ceeding stage abolishes seme features of the preced- 
ing^ and the means of progression are found in the 
ordinary feelings and motives of men, acting in the 
oi’dinary way upon the circumstances offered by each 
stage. A bridge is thus thrown over an early por- 
tion of history, of which no written record has 
ably ever existed. 

8. By whichever of the two methods the pheno- 
mena of history are approached, their scientific treat- 
ment consists in generalisation, in the exhibition of 
the phenomena as a case or cases under general laws, 
"rh* generalisation here intended is generalisation 
by analysis; it does not consist simply in making a 
general statement which will cover several particular 
cases, actual or imagined. It is true that the history 
of one nation is often analogous to the history of 
another, the history of one group of nations to that 
of another group, and that history thus, as it were, 
repeats itself with variations ; and farther, that these 
^{ariations of analogous cases supply our best means 
of dii^overing the general laws applicable to all. But 
this generalisation is not the scientific generalisation 
here intendeij ; if this were all, history would not 
be scientific, , it would consist merely in grouping and 
dassifying phenomena, not in classifying them logic- 
ally, mat is, in (Rscoveiing principles or laws under 
which they become capable of classification. Histoiy 
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would be in the position of botany apart from veget. 
able physiology. Just as physiology which is frupded 
on the analysis of the structure and functidn of plants 
is the reason and explanation of the classifications of 
botany, so the generalisation which explains the phe- 
nomena of history is given by a further analysis of 
those phenomena themselves. There is no series of 
historical phenomena but one, and the generalisation 
which is to explain this series must be founded* on 
an analysis of the phenomena more searching and 
minute than that which arranges them into similar 
or analogous groups. It is an analysis of the very 
same phenomena as those which are to be explained. 
Tlii* breaking up the ' whole series into parts, into 
histories of different nations, running theij course 
simultaneously or successively, and the observation 
of analogies between these histories, are the mere 
preliftiinaries of the enquiry. The history of each 
Tiation or state is not to be explained by pointing t)ut* 
similar histories elsewhere, but by a more complete ^ 
and minute analysis of its own phenomena. This 
more minute analysis of the very facts to be .ex- 
plained, an analysis into motives and their laws, fur- 
nishes the means of generalising them in the sense 
here intended. 

9. All historical states and events are composed 
of human actions spontaneous or voluntary, and th« 
only causes of human actions are feelings in de|>end- 
ence on physical or physiological circumstances. In 
other words, the analysis of the states ^nd events of, 
history is into spontaneous and volun^ry actions, 
fiilB, the analysis of these actions is into feelings as 
oanises and effects of each other. The feelings of mefi 
are capable of distmc^on and arrangement in classes; 
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ther,e is a certam number of kinds of feeling, similar 
in every individual ; and the varied play and succes- 
sion of the%e feelings is that which produces the ac- 
tion of individuals and masses of individuals. The 
same feeling recurs at a countless number of times, 
with variations according to circumstances, but al- 
ways subject to certam fixed laws of change. This 
enables us to generalise the laws of feeling and of 
action; and this generalisation is a second classifi- 
cation of the phenomena, by the side of the first ; it 
is a classification of the constituent elements of the 
phenomena in addition to the classification of the 
phenomena as wholes ; and it is, besides, a classifica- 
tion of those elements which are causes of the phU^o- 
mena taken as wholes, or in which the motive or the 
guiding power of the whole phenomena resides. All 
science is ultimately, or in the last resort, analysis; 
but a more minute analysis is .the explanation of one 
lcs» minute. 

lo. Wherever phenomena can be thus analysed 
’ twice, or at two stages, there the explanation Ls not 
conjplete until the second analysis has been given. 
The phenomena of history are of this kind ; they are 
a congeries of phenomena which separately belong to 
other sciences than history, namely, to the physical 
sciences, to physiology, and to metaphysic or subjec- 
^ve analysis of states of consciousness. The expla- 
natioh of them, therefore, cannot lie within history 
itself^ in the mere description and classification of the 
phenomena repeated at different times and places 
in history. ^The explanation of such heterogeneous 
^enomena includes the assigmnent of the causei^f 
fheir* coming together from their triple source, apd 
assuming the shape of historical phenomena ; 1^ ^ 
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these causes can only be assigned when the ph^O; 
~ * mena have been analysed, each in its own science ; 

Historical but the phenomena of ultimate sciences ire suscep- 
tible of no causal, but only of an analytical, explana- 
tion. Hence the phenomena of history are explained 
when exhibited as cases, not of mere historical but 
of ethical gendfalisation, not of a pretended predes- 
tined course of human affairs but as results of the 
feelings and motives of individuals, acting together 
in masses or mutually influencing each other. For 
instance, the explanation of republicanism in America 
is not found in the existence of republicanism ui 
Switzerland and in Greece, or in enumerating and 
describing the differences characteristic of it in the 
several cases, but in the feelings and motives opera- 
tive in individual Americans. That similar feelings 
and motives have operated in similar ways, at other 
times and places, is a proof of the constancy and 
force of the motives, not an explanation of the reiwlt* 
without them; without these motives the additional 
instances of the phenomenon of republicanism would 
be but a multiplication of the phenomena t^ be ex- 
plained. 

1 1. We have now come back to the point touched 
on in § 7, the relation between history, physiology, 
and ethic ; and it is clear in what sense ethic is one 
source of history, in what sense its phenomena and 
their analysis supply the explanation of hilfeory, 
and help to make the entire study a science. For it 
is history in the ordinary acceptation.of the term, 
a coimected narrative of human /ictions, that 
is^e third member, with ethic and physiology, in 
the group of sciences which, in § 7, were said to re- 
<iQire sdentifle treatment as a whole, before practi- 
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c%l cpnclusions could be drawn to guide detailed or ^*5 
doubtful cases of moral and political conduct. This ’ 

group as a* whole is history in the true and wide Historical 
sense of the term, the scientific treatment of which de- 
pends upon the previous and separate analysis of the 
phenomena belonging to each of its three members. 

Of these three, however, ethical analyife of the phc- 
^ nomena of consciousness is that which is the ground- 
work of the whole, that without which the other 
analyses would have no reason for being entered on, 
and if entered on no bond of connection with each 
otter. It is ethical analysis of the phenomena of 
consciousness which supplies the knowledge of that 
organism which is the object of historical science, 
physical ^and physiological analysis which supplies 
that of its environment. An analysis of the pheno- 
mena of consciousness must therefore be the corner 
stone, or rather let us say the entire substructure, 
oT the whole building of historical science. 

§ 99 . I. When from the point which is now §99. 
reached we cast a glance of retrospect over the whole 
previous course, the reflection occurs, that there is 
no science, no phenomenon in any science, which is 
not included in the pur\'iew and treatment of the 
metaphysical and subjective method. The whole 
field of fact and of knowledge may be organised 
fijpm a subjective point of view, in its relations to 
«the n^re and desires of man. This is clearly the 
case with the analysis of the phenomena of conscious- 
ness as sudij^and no less clearly with those con- 
structive and practical sciences which are built upon 
that analysis; for the phenomena of these sciences 
ai^ nothing more than the same specific and ^neral 
feelings which were analysed in Chap. ii. Book i., dif- 
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ferently massed and connected. From the sin^lest 
distinctions of form and matter in sensations, ^f dif- 
ferent special sensations from one another, to the 
minutest rules of conduct which may be given by 
ethic or by any of the branches of practical art in 
subordination to it, the course is uninterrupted and 
homogencous,^he series of sciences continuous and 
organic. All the practical sciences, then, depend 
ultimately on subjective and metaphysical distinc- 
tions. But there is another class of sciences and 
phenomena which are more purely speculative, the 
series of physical sciences ; are these also included 
in the purview of metaphysic, capable of subjective 
treatment, capable of being brought into the same 
series, homogeneous and continuous mth Jhe prac- 
tical series, capable of organisation from the same 
centre with them? The answer must be, that they 
are so in point of method, 

2. All the physical sciences, from mathematte to 
physiology, in their construction and organisation as^^ 
sciences, in the discovery of their phenomena and 
laws, and in the arrangement of these phenomena 
and laws into a hierarchical system, are obedient to 
the laws of logic, obedient to the purposes proposed 
by that volition which is reasoning; laws and pur- 
poses which can only be known and comprehended 
by subjective and metaphysical analysis, only modi- 
fied. by a further reasoning which is reflection.'^ -The • 
very principle upon which Comte established the 
hierarchy of these sciences, increasing * complexity 
and decreasing generality in the phenoi^ena and laws 
arranged by them, is a logical principle, that whieh 
is seen in its simplest shape as the increasing mt^« 
kioh and decreasing extension of logical terms, that 
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which gave rise to the logical categories of summum book ir. 
genus ^nd infimse species contained under it. (Sec 
“ Tirile and Space,” § 52). This logical principle, Amm^eiit 
which is applicable to all phenomena indiflFerently, is sd^L. 
directly founded on the logical law of Parcimony, a 
law for the conative element in reasoning ; and fulfils 
its commands by holding together in# one view the 
greatest diversity and multiplicity of particulars with 
the .greatest simplicity of general conceptions under 
which they can be brought. These logical laws are 
universal and necessary, asserting their own validity 
uyder all circumstances, ruling the conceptions of the 
Positivist no less than of the Scholastic; the error 
of the latter having consisted, not in holding fast 
the logical framework, but in attempting to discover, 
by examining and refining on it, the phenomena of 
nature which, when discovered by observation, cx- 
jieriment, and reasoning, would of themselves have 
grouped themselves under it, and supplied the re- 
finements exemplifying its distinctions. So far there- 
‘ Tore as the physical sciences are methods or processes 
of reasoning, so far as they are practical sciences or 
arts (aedbrding to the distinction in § 92. i), they 
are members of the same series with those of con- 
sciousness and of practice, which must be treated 
subjectively. Not only are the phenomena which* 
the speculative and physical sciences discover and 
, arrange, or which are their object-matter, objects also 
of the sciences of practice, owing to the use which 
may be made of them for human purposes, but these 
sciences are tfiemselves practical in their own use of 
tlje phenomena which are their object-matter, in re- 
spect* of their being methods and processes of rea- 
soning, which is a process of volition. 
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Book 11. 3. We thus apply tlie distinction between artar^d 

— ■ science, laid down in § 92 , and distinguish!, by its 
ArrangLent application the whole field pf knowledge* and d£ fact 
Sciences, into two aspccts, that in which it is a process, and 
that in which it is a result; aspects inseparable from 
each other, and aftbrding reciprocal support. Every 
science is a practical method, and in this respect is 
a portion of a subjective series; every science is a 
complex of actually existing phenomena, and in* this 
respect is a portion of an objective series. From this 
point of view it is indifferent what kind of pheno- 
mena are the objects of any science, whether they jg'e 
physical, or whether they are mental ; as phenomena 
they are objective, as method they are subjective. 
States of consciousness, the object-matter of meta- 
physic and of the practical sciences, are objective 
phenomena, as much as the atoms, molecules, and 
masses, which are the object-matter of the physical 
sciences; and they need only the completion and re- 
cognition of their analysis, and its fixation by terms 
of definite and accepted meaning, in order to be re-* 
cognised and treated as such objective phenomena. 
The fact that they are treated by reasoning, that 
they compose trains of reasoning, that they are a 
method of scientific sequence as well as separate phe- 
‘nomena, is that which makes them members of a 
single subjective series in the sense now intended. 

4> But it must be admitted, that this disti!lcj;ion , 
of aspect only partially answers the question with 
which we began. When we turn to the differences 
between the phenomena which are respectively the 
object-matfer of the physical and practical science, 
6in4 them so striking as to warrant the distiftetiem 
of two groups of sciences, of which the ph^^ical may 
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in one sense be called objective, the practical sub- 
jective ^sciences. We have in this an empirical not 
a metaphysical distinction; two complete groups of 
sciences, not two aspects of all and every science. 
So distinguishing, the subjective method which domi- 
nates the practical sciences has a less dominant func- 
tion in the physical. Although the phenomena of 
each series have both an objective and a subjective 
' aspect, and although the method of dealing with each 
is logical and therefore subjective, yet the phenomena 
of the physical series are best studied in their object- 
ive, those of the practical in their subjective aspect. 
It is as if we were examining the tapestries along the 
wall of a long corridor, and up to a certain point were 
to examine them in front, beyond that point were 
to change the side and examine the remainder from 
behind. This difference arises from the phenomena 
of the physical series, atoms, molecules, and masses, 
in IjJiGir interweaving with, their action and reaction 
upon, each other, having been formed into complete 
••or empirical objects by a process of perception of 
remote objects (see § 13 . 2, 4, and the reff. there 
given) Idhg continued indeed but long ago forgotten, 
the results of which, the remote objects themselves, 
the bodies in three dimensions of space, the atoms, 
molecules, and masses, remain alone, as a recognised 
starting point for thought, as a kind of existences, 
^ named “ matter,” which may be thenceforward ex- 
amine4 by themselves without reference to the sub- 
jective history of their original formation from sensa- 
tions of sight *and touch in two dimensions of space 
oy superficial extension (see § 10. 4, 5). But it is 
the same subjective process of formation which is con- 
tinued in the combination of the emotions and the 
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n. growth of the practical sciences, and which must he 
examined for itself in the analysis of their phencH 
Ammgunent mcna, since it has not yet resulted in the> formation 
ScKsnoea. of Complete empirical objects out of emotions and 
images corresponding to those formed out of seda- 
tions, which are the objects of the physical sciences. 
The phenomena of the practical series can therefore 
only be treated from their subjective, those of the 
physical only profitably treated from their objective 
side> notwithstanding that the method is subjective 
in both, and notwithstanding that both classes of 
phenomena have equally a subjective equally an ob- 
jective aspect. 

5 . When therefore the sciences are distinguished 
empirically from one another, in order to be grouped 
in a certain order or hierarchy, it is impracticable to 
arrange them in a single series from a single point 
of view. The series is broken at the point where 
nerve movement causes consciousness ; see § 49 jjimd 
the diagram there given. Below this point the series 
embraces the physical, objectively treated, sciences;* 
above it comes the series of practical, subjectively 
treated, sciences. Beyond this point, advan<^g ^om 
the physical end, the objective treatment of the prac- 
tical series, that is, of the several branches included 
in historical science in the large sense, is an endea- 
vour to be more fully realised; beyond the same 
point, advancing in the opposite direction, tb?* 
Jective examination of the physical phenon^a is 
'^also something to be more perfectly attained, but 
the means for which are already secured, partly by 
meta^ysical enquiries such as those bf Berkeley, 
by the logical organisation given by Comte. 

, Blit the perfect i^sion of both series into one, having 
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in all its phenomena and in all its sciences an objec* 
^ve and a subjective aspect, is not to be expected 
until ^e |)henomena which are the object-matter of 
the practical sciences have become capable of objec- 
tive treatment, until history in its large sense has 
become a science of prediction, at least of prediction 
conditioned only by circumstances which were called, 
in § 98. 4, conditions of major order. The mode of 
th^ conditioning of consciousness, sensation, emotion, 
thought, by nerve action, of the conditioning of nerve 
action by physical influences, and the order or law of 
these processes, for man collectively as well as indi- 
vidually, are discoveries which must be made before 
either the phenomena of consciousness can be treated 
objectively, or history become a science of prediction. 
The order of occurrence, the place occupied by one 
state of consciousness, defined by its analysis, in re- 
lation to other states, in order of coexistence and 
«e(]Uience, the knowledge of which depends on a know- 
ledge of its physiological condition, is equally neces- 
> sary with the subjective analysis of the state itself, 
in order that the treatment of it, and of the series 
to "^hiclf it belongs, should becnme objective. Each 
phenomenon of practical science must be known in 
its cause and its consequent as well as in itself, in 
its history as well as in its nature, before it can be 
considered as an object for its science in the same 
dense«a8 bodies visible and tangible are objects for 
mechanic or chemistry. The subjective metaphysical 
analysis of states of consciousness is therefore but 
the first step lowards the completely objective treat- 
ment of them'. ' Whether this consummation is des- 
ired, ever to be realised may be doubtful, but it is 
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bookii, not doubtful that some steps towards it may be 

Ch. IV. , ^ a 

— made. 

6 99 ^ 

AiranRemoit 6. If in the present state of scientific .knowledge 
sdiucei. it is impossible to organise all the sciences into a 
single series from a single point of view, it is equally 
impossible to deny the existence of either series. 
The unity which would be thus effected would be an 
unity of a part of the whole field of knowledge and 
of existence, not of the whole. There are two groups 
of sciences which, as yet, are only homogeneous in 
respect of the common feature of having a subjective 
and an objective aspect, and in respect of their lo^- 
cal method as products .of reasoning. The attempt to 
coordinate them into a single series, from a point of 
view supplied by their phenomena, must at present 
fail, from the circumstance that some of thhse phe- 
nomena must be treated subjectively and others ob- 
jectively. History, for instance, ethic, politic, and 
their subordinate sciences, cannot be added to th* 
physical aeries as dependents on or deductions from 
physiology ; nor can mechanic, physic, chemistry, • 
physiology, be constructed a priori out of sensations 
of sight and touch in time and space relations, £fUch 
as number, weight, duration, magnitude, velocity, and 
so on, notwithstanding that the object-matter of pure 
mathematic, the pure relations of space, time, and 
number, have precisely the same character wheither 
objectively or subjectively taken, or, in other ^rdl; 
notwithstanding that their objective and subjective 
aspects are indistinguishable from each other; which 
character they owe to this, that time and space, the 
iomal element, is the one, unchanging, common, 

' eleane^t in feelings, whether these are regarded ^ 
portions of consciousness or as portions of the world 
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of ojbjects. We must therefore be content to regard 
the gi;^at building of science as unfinished, as pos- 
sibly destined to be unfinished for ever. The great- 
ness of the work is its interest, and this is perhaps 
the greater for each removal of its goal, for each re- 
newed perception of its incompleteness. 

7 . Two attempts have been made in the present 
century to organise the sciences into a single series, 
on% from the metaphysical, the other from the phy- 
sical point of view; the former by deducing all phe- 
nomena and laws of phenomena from the nature and 
l§w of thought, and thus gathering up all into a 
single absolute or ontological system, — which Was 
the attempt of Hegel; the latter by excluding meta- 
physical enquiries altogether, as a worn-out method, 
from the hierarchy of positive sciences, — which was 
the attempt of Comte. I have given in “ Time and 
Space,” § 45, my reasons, for rejecting the Hegelian 
taieta,physical Ontology; but this is not the only 
alternative of the physical ontology of Positivism. 
•There is a metaphysical positivism; a metaphysic 
which is not ontology, a positivism which is not 
excfusivSly physical, of the existence of which the 
physical positivists have not been aware. They have 
been unaware, apparently, how much was contained 
in their own admission of the relativity of human 
knowledge; they have passed over the conceptions 
Bei^eley and of Kant, confounding both in their 
condemnation of the a priori method of deducing 
physical phenomena from the laws of thought; they 
have supposeef themselves to have a beginning of spe- 
ci^tion in the conception of body, or as it is usually 
called “matter,” af beginning which is in truth as 
much an Absolute as Hegel’s pure thought itself. 
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The reaction against metaphysical ontology has car- 
~ ried them too far, and forced them into an cjpposite 
extreme, into an ontology of a different kind ; their 
Sdences. analysis has not been sufficiently searching, their pur- 
view of phenomena not sufficiently comprehensive. 
They have denied too sweepingly the metaphysical 
truths contained in the ontology which they rejected, 
affirmed too sweepingly the all-sufficience of the phy- 
sica,! truths contained in the ontology which lliey 
asserted. For, if they should reply that they main- 
tain no doctrine about the nature of “matter,” but 
are content to leave it as beyond our faculties, ai^d 
therefore are not ontologists, they place themselves 
in this dilemma: either they maintain such a doc- 
trine, and then they are ontologists, or they abstain 
from maintaining any doctrine on the point, and then 
their system is incomplete, a scientific not a philo- 
sophical one. The only philosophical doctrine about 
“matter” which is not ontological is necess^ily 
metaphysical. 

8. It remains then to bring the sciences of the* 
practical series into harmony with those of the phy- 
sical, by means of metaphysical conceptions,'*the only 
conceptions which are common to both, or can be 
applied to harmonise them without doing violence 
to those of the sciences themselves. And as a first 
step towards this harmony, the order of thfe prac- 
tical sciences, and their relation to metaphysicf mu^ ^ 
here be given. For this purpose two things are 
requisite, the method must be subjective, and the 
distinctions must be metaphysical not Impirical. We 
have seen that the whole series of th£ sciences, 
vided though it be into two poiHons, one tho pl^- 
id<sa}, one the practical or conscious portion, is never- 
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4lie]^ss a single series with a double aspect, subjective bo0ku. 
and objective. The physical portion is eminently ob- — ’ 
jective, thb conscious eminently subjective; but the AnM^inmt 
whole series may be approached in either manner, soieom 
and from either portion. The relativity of all phe- 
nomena is thus the fundamental fact which deter- 
mines the double series of sciences, each traversing 
the same ground in opposite directions; or, in other 
words, the fact that every phenomenon has a double 
aspect, subjective and objective, is the cause of there 
being two ways of treating it, that is, in all the phe- 
Bomena taken together, two series of sciences. Now 
what mathematic is to the objective scries that meta- 
physic is to the subjective, besides and apart from 
its position at the head of the subjective treatment 
of both; it is the analysis of consciousness in two 
great branches, analysis of its Formal and of its Ma- 
terial element; and upon these depends the rest of 
*th« series, consisting of sciences which are all less 
general than metaphysic, and derive from it their 
logic. First comes pure logic, then the logic of 
et^jic, then of politic and history, then of the differ- 
ent branches of politic and history, then of the sci- 
ences which treat man as an individual, such as 
medicine, then of the different material arts, which 
consist almost entirely of results obtained from the 
^sciences of the objective series. These sciences them- 
selvis, the logic of which is thus derived from meta- 
physic, still await, in many cases, even their forma- 
tion, but in all their combination into a hierarchy 
such as Oomle has supplied for those of the objective 
jseries. Such is the order, as yet only partially re- 
«}isad, of the scidhees which belong to the practical 
. or conscious series. 
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9. The grouping of the sciences of both seri^ i^ 
— ' then the following. Metaphysic itself, as a separate 
Amiii(emeiit bodv of distinctions and doctrines, or as a*partic\ilar 
Science*, positive sciencc, the centre or central moment of which 
is the act or moment of self-consciousness, the Ich 
denke, distinguishing the Object from the Subject, 
stands at the head of both the objectively and the 
subjectively treated series; the sciences of both alike 
ultimately hold of Metaphysic. Mathematic, which 
is the first or highest science in the objective series, 
having pure space and time relations for its object- 
matter, an object given only by a metaphysical diet 
tinction, is as much subjective as objective in its 
method; its verification is subjective and objective 
at once. But the remaining sciences of the objective 
series are only to be profitably treated objectively, 
their object-matter consisting of concrete, empirical, 
remote, objects, each of which is known and distin- 
guished as such by its name, and the laws of which • 
must be learnt by objective observation and experi- 
ment. The sciences in the subjective series, on the ' 
other hand, can be treated only by the same sub- 
jective method as metaphysic itself, that is, bj^subjec- 
tive observation and analysis, verified by external, 
empirical, and in this sense objective facts, which 
again must be subjectively interpreted. Here it is 
not, as in the objective series, the nature and se- 
quence of external facts, but the nature and sequence 
of internal feelings, which are the object-matter of 
tiie sciences. Their connection with metaphysic is 
uninterrupted, not merely in respect of Iheir method 
being logical and l(^c having its laws discovered by, 
metaphydc, rbut also in respect oftheir distincriona 
being metaphysical, and their object-matter consist- 
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ipg ,of states of consciousness, treated as such, and ‘ 

not as #mpirically separate objects. ^ 

fo. Next as to the first of the two requisites of 
the method of ordering the sciences of the conscious science*, 
series, namely, that it must be subjective. The de- 
velopment of the conscious sciences, with their sub- 
jective method of treatment, is a fact which becomes 
more and more prominent in the history of science 
and philosophy. It will be suflicient to take the 
cardinal instance of the relation between ethic and 
politic. The term ‘state’ no longer means a social 
qpd political structure independent of the individuals 
who compose it, and to the supposed ad vantage 'of 
which the advantage of the individuals must be made 
to conform ; it is a collective term for the individuals 
themselves in certain relations to each other, and its 
structure is confessedly to be adapted to their ad- 
vantage. Nor is Comte’s view any exception to this 
•universally admitted doctrine. Now the adoption of 
the subjective point of view is the only logical basis 
’ for this reversal of the ancient relation between poli- 
tic and ethic. (See § 3). The logical treatment of 
the tw<f sciences in connection compels their subjec- 
tive treatment, and in this way; man in society is, 
logically, a part of the whole subject of naan gener- 
ally, his social nature a logical subdivision of his 
nature as a whole ; but the treatment of man’s nature 
*RS a*whole is Ethic, that of his social nature Politic. 

Ethic however was, and indeed still is, a science re- 
quiring subjective treatment, while politic had been 
long objectify treated, as having for its object a 
jsocial structure independent of the individuals com- 
posing it. To subordinate politic to ethic was there- 
fore to treat politic in the only way also applicable 
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to ethic, that is, subjectively. The old objec^ive^ 
method was now recognised as illogical; for to take 
man as a part of society, and the commuifity as* the 
whole of which the individuals were parts, was to 
take both empirically; the individual as an empirical 
part of an empirical aggregate, as a body among 
bodies, although at the same time (as it happened) a 
body endowed with powers of locomotion, sensation, 
emotion, and thought. The logical point of view .on 
the ' other hand coincided with the subjective, and 
together they supplied the possibility of organising 
the practical sciences of etliic and politic in a scien. 
tific as opposed to a merely historical manner. To 
subordinate politic to ethic is therefore not only re- 
quired by logic, but also itself requires in tpm the 
adoption of the subjective method. 

II. As to the second of the two requisites, the 
employment of metaphysical and not empirical dis- 
tinctions is involved in the use of the subjectiive * 
method ; for the moment any phenomenon is tahen 
subjectively, from the simplest state of consciousness 
to the most complex, two elements at the least ^e 
found inseparably involved in it, form and letter ; 
and this inseparable union of elements, in every phe- 
nomenon,* determines the necessity of metaphysical 
and not empirical distinctions being employed iti all 
subjective science, just as the universal relativity of, 
all phenomena determines the necessity of a series of 
subjective sciences. Accordingly, the chief objection 
which I have to urge against Comte is, that while his 
method has become subjective, his distinctions remain 
too completely empirical. The instance I shall take in. 
pro<^ of this is a capital one, since tt lies at the DasieT 
of his oonoeption of the future order of humanity; 
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the /oondation for his practical construction of which 
may b« seen laid in his Tableau Syst 4 matique de 
I’Ame, in the first volume of the Politique Positive. 
He there distinguishes eighteen cerebral organs, ten 
of which are emotional, five intellectual, and three 
practical, corresponding respectively to principle or 
motive of conduct, means, and result; or, as he also 
expresses it, to impulse, counsel, and execution; or, 
as he again varies the expression, to the heart, the 
mind, and the character. That is to say, he first 
separates the functions, and then brings them into 
reciprocal action on one another; the fact being, that 
not one of these functions but includes in itself one 
or both of the others, thus forbidding its separation 
from thg others, though only as a preliminary to its 
future recombination with them by means of reci- 
procal action. In short we find here the familiar 
psychologist’s distinction of feeling, cognition, and 
volition; and that too fixed in separate cerebral or- 
gans appropriated to each. Comte then has not, in 
’ my opinion, carried metaphysical distinction far 
enqugh, but has given us general characterising terms 
instead of ultimate analytical distinctions, and thus 
added a new complication to the problem which he 
proposed to solve. 

12. Let us finally fix our attention once more 
jipon the sciences of both the series taken collectively, 
and Endeavour to discover the law of their alternately 
subjective and objective treatment. There are three 
stages, or methods, through which every science, or, 
what is the same thing, every group of phenomena, 
passes; stages not destructive of each other, but 
^upel^osed, each subsequent one recognising and in- 
volving, or, in Hegelian language, aufhebend, its 
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aatecedent. — The first stage is purely objective; wjien, 
phenomena are observed without reflection > when 
their subjective side is not perceived as sueh, its* ex- 
istence not suspected, but phenomena appear as im- 
mediately present to the observer, no question asked 
as to how or why there should be phenomena at all. 
This stage is seen in children and in the early his- 
tory of mankind. — The second is when reflection has 
arisen, when both sides, subjective and objective, are 
perceived, the knowledge of phenomena distinguished 
from the reality, as it is called, the subjective know- 
ledge from the objective truth. While sciences ai;^ 
in this stage, either side of the phenomena may be 
taken, followed up, and reduced to scientific organisa- 
tion, according to the exigences of the object-matter ; 
“matter” requiring objective, “mind” subjective 
treatment (par. 4) ; but neither side being separable 
from the other, except by abstraction for the pur- 
poses of examination. — The third is when both sides* 
are equated, and brought to be perfectly expressible 
either in subjective or in objective terms; when the * 
phenomena which have been treated objectively, th^e 
of the physical sciences, are seen to be resolvable 
into sensations of sight and touch in three dimen- 
sions of space, and the phenomena which have been 
treated subjectively are seen to be capable, not only 
of subjective analysis, but also of dynamical, €saipi* 
rical, historical arrangement, in dependence ^pon , 
phenomena of the physical sciences. With regard 
to these subjective phenomena, the attainment ot this 
third stage is the attainment of a second or double 
objecti^nty, one which changes yet preserves the 
objectivity of the first stage. With regard to the 
phen^ena of the physical sciences, this third stage 
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js t^e attainment of a second subjectivity, the first 
having,been involved, but unsuspected, in the objec- ~ 
tiviHy of the first stage. But throughout the whole 
process, the two aspects are perfiianent and insepa- Sciences, 
rable; so that the attainment of the second objectivity 
is not a return to the blind objectivity of the first 
stage, not a laying down but an incorporation of sub- 
jectivity, henceforth never to be laid aside. To sup- 
pose that it can be laid aside, to imagine an objective 
without a subjective aspect of phenomena, in other 
words, an Absolute, is either to hold a contradiction 
i;^ terms, on it is an actual falling back into the first 
and rudest stage of intelligence. Bare existence it- 
self the Seyn-Nichts of Hegel, is a bare notion of 
existence, that is, subjective as well as objective. 

6 100. I. The importance of the establishment of Sioo-. 

5 A . , . . , The relativity 

the complete and exhaustive relativity between con- Exiawnoe. 
sciousness and objective existence cannot be over- 
Vatid. It is the corner stone not only of metaphysic 
but of all science, of all branches of human thought, 

•feeling, and action. Now it is only the metaphysical 
conception of this relativity that is complete and ex- 
haustive, and consequently fitted to be such a corner 
stone of science. When Auguste Comte, blaming 
Sant’s metaphysical conception of it as inexhaustive, 
which in a certain respect it was, proceeds to give 
his own view of relativity, we find that he conceives 
it as ti relation between the human living organism 
and its environment; and the complete establishment « 
of this relativity he conceives to consist in showing, 
first, the depSidence of the organism on the environ- 
qient, secondly, the mutability and gradual develop- 
paentKif intelligence within the limits of the organism, 
assuming the organism to remain imchanged in its 
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general constitution. (Philosophie Positive, 

58, Vol. vi. pages 618-623, ed. 1864, a passage be- 
ginning A cette appreciation logiqne, and^ndin^ et 
dfes lors une consecration dogmatique.) 

2 . Now in the first place, the metaphysical rela- 

tivity between subject and' object, as I conceive it, 
(§ 13), has nothing to do with either the mutability 
or the immutability of intelligence ; whether there 
was a fixity in certain perceptions or conceptions, 
or in their elements, or whether there was no such 
fixity, in either case the merely general, character- 
ising, truth of the relativity between consciousness 
and its objects would remain untouched. In the se- 
cond place, the conception of the relativity between 
organism and environment is no escape. f^om the 
conception of an Absolute ; unless the relativity is 
between consciousness and objects of consciousness, 
between knowledge and things known, the absolute 
is not eliminated ; because the two things between* 
which the relativity is established are both of them 
objects of consciousness, both of them things known; 
and therefore to establish a relativity betweeu tii^m, 
however thorough-going, is merely to distin^ish the 
absolute into two parts, in the present instance or- 
ganism and environment, in other cases mind and 
matter, or to make two absolutes instead of one. We 
may call this an empirical relativity, ^ 

3 . The shortcoming of the empirical relativity con- 
sists in .this, that it does not eliminate the Un^ow- 
able from science ; it leaves in the unknown parts oi 
the uneliminated absolute, (for of course, the merely 
unkuown is to everyone infinite), a possible existence 
whidh is unknowable, unknowabll and yet possib^ 
existii]|g. It says : Our knowledge is limited by. our 
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org^sation and circumstances; beyond these limits 
we cai^ot know anything ; but what existence there 
may be bayond them, into this we have not the power 
to enquire, nor is it worth while to do so. Tims is 
admitted the possibility of an existence in relation to 
which there is impossibility of knowledge. Now it 
is true that, even on this view, it may be a counsel 
of true prudence and wisdom to abstain from at- 
teippting the enquiry into such a possible existence, 
and to limit thought to positive methods, and to ac- 
tual existences whether known or as yet unknown. 
Jhis in fact is the continual exhortation of the posi- 
tivist school. But suppose any one to be unwilling 
to attend to this exhortation, to be bent on changing 
the limits between what is now supposed possible 
and what is now supposed impossible to knowledge, to 
come forward with a Revelation from that admitted 
possible, though unknowable. Existence, — where is 
•th^ defence, what is the reply, of positivists, holding- 
merely an empirical relativity, to such speculative 
• incursions? I confess that I see none. They have 
left behind them an inexhaustible officina miraculo- 
ru5au lind, the possible existence of an unknowable 
once granted to those who may be interested in the 
Revelation of it, all the arguments would at once be 
brought into play which show, and show irresistibly, 
that to conceive an existence possible is eo ipso to 
*har» some knowledge of that existence, whereby the 
previous admis8ion*of its being unknowable woidd be 
sophistically reversed. But such sophistry is ren- 
dered once Ibr all impossible by the equation of pos- 
.sible knowledge and possible existence, that is, by 
Ae metaphysical relativity between consciousness and 
its objects. 
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4. The tendency to believe in an Absolute 
‘ perhaps more deeply rooted in human min^ than 
which is not itself part and pajscel of^ the 
nature of mind. Belief in it is the strongest of 
merely habitual and hereditary beliefe. Belief in an 
absolute, or in objects as absolute, is the name given 
by metaphysicians to the first unreflecting attitude 
of the mind in presence of objects or states of con- 
sciousness. (§ 99 . 1 1 ). Its characteristic is, that it 
uiKS the word “is” or “am,” or the term “existence,” 
as if their meaning required no further explanation. 
Depth or intensity of impression in the speaker is 
what they really signify, not his analytical knowledge 
of the thing which, he says, exists or is; “ It is, aye 
that it is!” which is Plato’s to w, W SvTug.Sv. Now 
to show that every case of existence is also a case of 
consciousness, which is the metaphysical refutation of 
belief in an absolute, or the metaphysical relativity, 
leaves entirely untouched this depth or intensity, of ’ 
impression. The world is just as real and as true 
after perception of the distinction as before. It is 
the old attitude of the mind in presence of objects and 
states of consciousness, an attitude as if thejr ha^ a 
separate existence, or were “ thiugs-in-themselves” 
not modes of consciousness, that is now exchanged 
for an attitude which brings them into homogeneify 
with the mind ; without any diminution of their 
reality or intensity of meaning, notwithstanding^ 
that the old expressions “it is,* aye that it is,” ri 
Of Tag Of, and so forth, contained undistinguished 
both edifications. The world is the s&me world as 
before, except that a veil of Maya ha8<*been lifted^ 
a miesti gratissimus error removed. — It may be re|j^ 
marked here, that the question as to the real exist' 
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ence of^“ matter,” so much debated since Berkelej^’s ■ 

time, has two distinct heads, Ist, as to the real ex- 
X8te»ce 04“ matter as we perceive it,” independent 
of the perceiving mind, 2nd, as to the real existence 
of “matter per se,” or the unknovm substratum of 
matter as we perceive it. If “ matter as we perceive 
it” is not a mere orderly phantasmagoria in the per- 
ceiving mind, it has behind it (so it was thought) 
an, unknown substratum, “matter per se,” as one 
limb of the cause of perception, or of “ matter as we 
perceive it.” For that the mind contributes some- 
tJ^ng to that perception was admitted on all hands ; 
and, if it did not contribute all, the other part must 
come from “ matter per se,” or matter not known to 
be as we perceive it. To save the real existence of 
“ matted as we perceive it,” recourse was had to the 
conception of “ matter per se,” which had to be con- 
ceived as more real than “ matter as we perceive it,” 

«nd as one cause of its existence as we perceive it. 

H^ce the question as to the real existence of “ mat- 
•ter,” the ovrus obeiu of it, is the same question as that of 
the real existence of “ matter per se,” or an unknown 
subitratem of matter. But in truth this substratum 
can never be more real than “ matter as we perceive •» 
it,” because it is but an inference from that percep- 
tion. The thing of which we are immediately certain 
is “mattOT as we perceive it,” apart from all question, 

■Mnd this is the important point, — as to its depend- 
' ence or independmice on the perceiving mind. Of 
this no one doubts; and this, and this aldhe, is the 
firm and ultimate basis of all philosophy, so far as it 
relates to th% material world. 

* 5^ There are two chief sources of belief in an 
IlLsolute, or rather the objects which are believed in 
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Bow n. as absolutes are grouped naturally undoif two h^aicUi. 
The first comprises all visible and tangible ^ma%ter, 
TheidTOTitT or remote objects of perception formed o\it of +11686 
of Ezuiwnce. jg^ « matter” in its popular sense, and 

motion in that matter. The efPect upon sensailoii Gf 
such visible and tangible objeots is so powerful and 
BO inevitable, that we cannot shake off the beUef in 
their separable existence, that it overshadows tbe per- 
ception of their being, in the analysis of their nat^ire, 
modes of consciousness. And this belief is farther 
^ strengthened by the proof, given in the special phy- 
sical sciences, that all phenomena are due, in the l^t 
stage of physical analysis, to combinations of such 
“ matter,” atoms and molecules, in various modes of 
motion. The second group is founded on thie per- 
ception of pleasure and pain, in all the variofis modes 
of consciousness in which they come forward. No- 
thing con be indifferent to us in this respect. Plea- 
sure and pain we cannot but feel, often most intensely^ 
and cannot attain to a state of not oaring wh^^ther 
we feel them or not. The ideal state of aome achoois* 
of Hindu moralists consists, as is well known, in such 
a state of not caring for pleasure or pain, o We® are 
' led therefore, just as in the case of visible and tan- 
gible matter, to believe in the separable existence of 
something causing pleasure and pain, to believe in 
pleasure and pain m absolutely inherent in the nature 
of things, in consequence of their inevitableneos arA 
their importance to us. And from this comes the * 
belief in the special absoluteness, so to speak, * of cer- 
tain kinds of pleasure, according as they are judged 
to be of special moral worth and dignity; as,. for 
instfuuje, the iqtecial absoluteness* of the pleasure ^ 
morality, or^of the pleasure of religion, together wim 
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th^ objects of these pleasures, duty and God. Such *book ir. 
are the two forms which the popular belief in an — - ' 

' absolute has taken in Europe ; as to a possible abso- xheU^Vity 
lute founded neither on “matter” nor on pleasure 
and pain, s^oh <&, for instance, the philosophical ab- 
solute of the Hindu systems mentioned above, or the 
Substance of Spinoza, it does not concern us here; 
aU such cases will be found to elevate some abstract 
mode or object of thought, conceived as underlying 
other more obvious modes or objects, into an abso- 
lute,| separable, or independent, Existence, without 
thinking it necessary to explain what may be the" 
meaning of the term ‘ existence’ itself. 

6. AU such beliefs in an absolute are precluded 
by the conception 5f the complete relativity and co- 
extensiveness of consciousness and its objects, of the 
«^n|^ective and objective aspects of phenomena. The 
Wo characteristics of that conception, to which it 
'serves its precluding power, may be mentioned here. 

.The first is, that the two kinds of elements in all 
phenomena, the material and the formal, are con- 
.ceived as equally and alike objective, equally and 
alike subjective; instead of- being referred, as they 
have usually been hitherto, one to the mind, as the 
subjective, ^e other to things external to the mind, 
as the otyective- element, in consciousness or in the 
world. (See “Time and Space” § 11). The second 
characteristic is the infinity of the world or of con- 
sciousness, freed from the apparent conti^iction of 
their finiteness when fixed on by volition, aSfA defi- 
nite object, or concept, for the purpose of reining. 

^“Time and Space” § 17). These two points or 
traits in my method of conceiving the relativity of 
consciousness and its Oliijects wiU be found, I think, 

VOli, II. KK 
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Book h, a sufficient guarantee for the exhaustiveness of ^Jiat 
~ ‘ relativity. But I would add that, whenever relfl.tivity 
'rhc TdSnvitjr of the subjective and objective aspects of pb6no- 
0 onto, comes under review, the true meaning of that 

doctrine cannot be understood without connecting it 
with the distinction between nature and history, or, 
what iu this case is the same, between the statical 
and metaphysical view of phenomena, on the one 
hand, and the dynamical and empirical view of them 
on the other, which has been given, at some length, 
in § 13 . 6-9, of the present work. 

7. If truth is important in important matters, T 
cannot but think that it is important to weigh thor- 
oughly the validity of the old conception of an abso- 
lute with that of the new concej)1aon of an exhaustive 
relativity between consciousness and its objects, or, 
in other words, between consciousness and existencei 
in any and every shape. Knowledge is not narrowod,J 
a domain once possessed is not cut off, by this ecu-,' 
ception; rather what was once the absolute is included, 
in a relation, and the bounds of knowledge and of 
existence at once extended. Everything that could, 
be thought of before as belonging to absolute exist- 
ence can be thought of stUl, and with more definite- 
ness and security of aim. Analysis is substituted for 
a search into Causes; the last word of science is 
Analysis. Enough, I think, has been brought for-, 
ward, in the course of the foregoing enquiry, to show 
that morality and religion at least have nothing to 
fear from analysis, though it should be a more search- 
ing one than the present. I cannot myself conceive 
it possible that they should. Were it possible, they* 
would not possess tiiat eternity of promise which is 
one of their essential characteristics. 
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J8. "^ain are the fears of the danger to arise from 
overtiyning doctrines which have hitherto been bc- 
licvtd. Turn to the various religious systems of the 
world ; what do we see ? The same human nature 
working everywhere to similar results, with similar 
conceptions, similar emotions, and through similar 
stages of development. It is not the doctrines held 
from time to time, though they may be felt at the 
time os an iudi8i)ensable embodiment of the morality 
and the religion, which are the guarantee of its jier- 
mancnce and of its progress. It is the human nature, 
tjieir parent, which is the guarantee. Those who 
complain of new theories as dangerous to religion 
or morality do too much honour alike to the new 
theories and to their own. To the new as having 
power to alter the course of nature, to their own as 
essential to its maintenance. If the course of nature 
establishes religion and morality, they are established 
*bqjroud the power of any theory to overturn ; if it 
does not, no theory has power to establish them. In 
a better sense, and as the ground of hope, we may 
.apply Gloucester’s words in King Lear, “ Though the 
wisdom of nature can reason it thus and thus, yet 
nature finds itself scourged by the sequent effects.” 
The same nature, the same mental constitution and 
laws of its working, which lead us to make virtue and 
truth, morality and religion, important matters, will 
also Secure their development. It is upon this consti- 
tution as it really is that the development depends, not 
upon the philosophical theories which may be formed 
of it. Their function is performed if they strive to 
^.ttoin a true conception of what that constitution 
really is ; their end is reached so far as they attain 
it ; and from their truth to fact all their efficacy is 
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derived. But in a logical sense, and not only so but 
in a practical sense also, those theories are thg most 
valuable which, while giving back a true conception 
of the facts, give it back also in the simplest form, a 
form into which it is impossible to introduce distinc- ' 
tions more subtil than its own, like feultless armour 
invidnerable by the sharpest edge of doubt. Such 
a theory, if it could arise, would be not only true but 
known and felt to be so ; being the result of all the 
past, it would have the promise of all the future ; 
repose and confidence would be in its keeping, hope 
would bloom under its shelter. * , 

9. The great aim of all philosophy, an aim which 
is its ethical justification as the pursuit of a life, is 
to give unity of conception to alf branches of know- 
ledge, as the basis of unity of action. The unity must 
extend to all conceptions in the individual mind, as 
the condition of uniting individuals, and finally na- 
tions, in the same philosophical system and the sagie* 
general plan of action. It must be an unity which 
contains and allows for all possible differences, whe- * 
ther of character or of creed, assigning them their, 
place in the history of belief, and their function in 
the direction of practice. No partial philosophy can 
fulfil these conditions. The philosophical task of 
the present century has been one of construction; 
but this is not a task which can be completed at a 
blow. The foundation had been laid by Vico. * But 
there was still needed much critical and destructive 
work, which the last century supplied. The two 
great constructive minds of this century have been 
Hegel and Comte; both aimed, but by different me* 
thods, at an all-embracing system of philosophy; and 
Comte may be regarded as the Andersseyn, the Nega- 
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tion of^egel. Neither the one nor the other system book ri. 
is coiqplete in itself; each finds its completion only in — ’ 
ideas peculiar to the other. The task of the fixture Theid^vity 

• . 1 • i j T - • • . of Existence, 

18 to combine the two contradictories m a system 
which shall be the Truth of both, a system at once, 
metaphysical in its method, positive and cxjicriniental 
in its content. Such at least is the problem imme- 
diately to be solved, whatever be the next step which 
may be revealed and proposed by its solution. To 
contribute in some measure to this solution has been 
the endeavour of the present work. 


THE Ein). 
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